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ENGLISH Episcopalians boast that their Church is the National 
Church. Nor is their boast wholly without warrant. The 
Anglican Church is such in so far as it has its establishment 
from acts of the National Legislature. But claiming to be 
National, that Church cedes the full right to all the parties, and 
even to all the sects, included in the nation, to be observant of 
its proceedings, and to subject them to a searching and manly 
criticism. According to the theory of the English Church, we 
are all Churchmen, and consequently, in concerning ourselves 
with her affairs, we may be said to be occupied with matters 
properly our own, doing what it befits us to do. To say that our 
Judgments in this case should be candid and Christian, is to say 
no more than that the spirit we bring to the consideration 
of this subject is the spirit we should bring to the considera- 
tion of every other. We wish well to English Churchmen, and 
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in what we are about to say we would do them no wrong. We 
would rather do them good service. 

At the present moment there is something strangely paradoxi- 
cal in the position of the Church of England. In the language 
of her friends she has never stood more firmly than now; and 
in the same breath, and from the same persons, we learn that 
she has never needed mending so much as at present. She has 
never been charged with so many, or such startling Rational- 
istic errors as now; has never been so drtigged with Popish 
superstition as now; and has never felt her helplessness as 
regards providing a remedy against these evils as she now feels 
them—and still we are assured that her foundations were never 
more fixed, her usefulness never more diffused, her prospects 
never more bright. 

But the good men of the Church of England have a singular 
mode of judging when they attempt to take comfort to them- 
selves by showing the amount of good their Church is doing. 
Much is said about the number of new churches, and the num- 
ber of new schools. But a discreet silence is observed concerning 
what is likely to be taught in those churches and in those 
schools. No attempt is made to set forth the number of them 
which will be only so many new contributions toward that 
Rationalistic teaching on the one hand, or that Romanized 
teaching on the other, which the Church was never designed to 
furnish ; and least of all is there any disposition to consider how 
far the Established Church, by covering the ground in this man- 
ner with a net-work of false teaching, is becoming the grand 
impediment in the way of introducing teaching of a much more 
healthy description. 

It is true, however, beyond a doubt, that there has been great 
zeal of late years in the direction of building new churches and 
of founding new schools. Parties, while bitterly opposed, have 
vied with each each other in relation to these objects. Each 
party, of course, assumes itself to be the embodiment of true 
Churchmanship; and the Church, as an institute, gets the benefit, 
mixed as it may be, of their common labour. No intelligent 
and dispassionate man can fail to see, that there must be some- 
thing in the English Church commending itself very strongly to 
English feeling. The fact that it survives, and survives as it 
does, amid so much that seems to prognosticate decay and 
extinction, demonstrates an extraordinary tenacity of life. The 
causes of this tenacity merit a careful study. They are of a very 
mixed description. Some of them are of a pure and elevated 
nature; but others, it must be confessed, are too much of the 
earth, earthy. 
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The language of Churchmen, when praising their Church, is 
often of a very mystical description. The Church becomes a 
person—a lady—a venerable lady we might suppose, were it not 
that ladies rarely feel complimented by being reminded of their 
advanced years. But so it is. The Church is a spiritual mother, 
and she has claims upon her children which meet nowhere else. 
She is, we are assured, rich in the possession of all the hoary 
treasures of the past, and in everything of a nature to interest 
and charm the present. Nor do we wonder that there should be 
people who can so express themselves. We can understand the 
feeling of Churchmen, and especially of devout Churchmen, 
when they call up the associations of the past in relation to 
the services of their Church. Those services have compassed 
them about in infancy; have greeted them and given them 
welcome in their young manhood or womanhood ; have shed 
their smile and benediction upon them when they entered on 
their wedded life; and have received, as to their sheltering 
care, the ashes of those whose fond love had been long settled 
upon them as children. In the sicknesses, the sorrows, and 
the bereavements of after life, and in the brighter no less 
than in the darker seasons of existence, the offices of this parent, 
who does not die, have not been wanting. True, her offices may 
not be without blemish ; but the truth transmitted in them, and 
the good communicated by them, who shall estimate? Her 
priesthood links in with the hierarchical grandeur and power of 
the priesthood of the middle age, and may be traced as a stream 
of light through those dark centuries up to the brightness of the 
pure and beautiful in apostolic times. If the world through 
many long centuries had piety, it was a piety embodied in the 
forms which she has preserved, and which breathed through the 
language which is still upon her lips. And then, if the heart of 
the Churchman has devoutness, whence came it? Commonly it 
lives in him associated with the venerable structure where the ser- 
vices familiar to his childhood distilled the dew of their influence 
upon his spirit, where the power was first felt which sufficed to curb 


his passions in manhood, and has trained his inner-being into alli- _ 


ances of thought, and into aspirations of feeling, which, if it be pos- 
sible that good should have place in him, must assuredly be good. 

Of course, there is another side to this picture, as we shall 
presently show. Reasons there are which may constrain a man 
who has been a Churchman, and a Churchman on these grounds, 
to cease to be so. But so long as the influences described act 
alone, it is no marvel that attachment to the Anglican Church, in 
the case of not a few, should be in the main a spiritual and 
Christian attachment. Minds which have drawn their religious 
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life in this manner from the services of a State Church, are dis- 
posed naturally, and almost unconsciously, to the conclusion, 
that there ought to be such a Church. It may be very true that 
they might have derived all they possess from a Church of 
another order, and not so related. But as a fact they have not 
done sv, and they learn to think that the Church which has 
made them what they are is the only Church that could have so 
affected them. In their experience, the divine seal has been 
given to this institution, human as it may seem. To them, 
accordingly, nothing appears more reasonable than that the 
State should have its occasions on which it acts religiously, and 
they find it hard to think how that may be, except through the 
agency of a State Church. That the State should, in some way, 
declare itself Christian, while the people separately are so gene- 
rally doing so, is deemed so obvious that the greatest astonish- 
ment is expressed when any doubt is indicated on that point. 
Even a Unitarian has lately spoken of the State as declaring 
itself in some sense Christian, as ‘a blessed idea’ which he can 
by no means abandon. Lord Macaulay, indeed, may demon- 
strate that there is no more need that the body of functionaries 
we call the State should engage in such acts, if they would escape 
the charge of Atheism, than that a company of railway directors 
should do so if they would avoid the same imputation. But 
undeniable as that assertion may be to the trained intelligence 
ot the few, it falls powerless before the religious feeling of the 
many. In fact, it is thus, more or less, in all similar cases. The 
connection in which the mind gets its consciousness of religious 
life, is the connection in which it gets its notions of religious 
polity. Attempts to make men Churchmen, or to make them 
Nonconformists, without aiming at something much higher, are a 
mistake. Such differences are best left alone until the truth 
which saves the soul is vitally lodged in it. 

But it is manifest that the great source of zeal in favour of 
the Church of England in the case of multitudes is much more 
political than religious. From one generation to another in- 
tolerant politicians have been concerned to have clerical influence 
at their disposal, and have been exasperated anew by every 
attempt made to frustrate their policy in that respect. Religion 
is a power. The man who has the consciences of others at his 
disposal wields a mighty agency. Left in the hands of priests, 
this agency becomes terrible. Left in the bands of kings it 
becomes hardly less so. The human conscience was not designed 
to be in the hands of either. It was designed to be in each 
man’s own keeping. But as the world has hitherto gone, the 
struggle to get possession of this faculty in man has been a 
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struggle between the priest and the magistrate, and the result 
has commonly been a divided empire in the hands of those two 
parties, In the English Church as we now know it, the civil 
power is ascendant. The ecclesiastical power is everywhere 
bound by it. This has happened because the ecclesiastical 
power, after many experiments, has made so bad a use of 
strength in that form, that the settled conclusion has come to be, 
that it should not be trusted with such weapons again. The 
spiritual censures of ecclesiastics have sometimes been terrible 
enough. But they have rarely been content with that terror. 
They have called on the magistrate to be their beadle and hang- 
man. Hence it has come to pass, that zeal for the Church 
among us, especially since the Restoration, has been zeal for it 
as being the layman’s Church, not the priest’s Church. So with 
political men the Church of England has come to be regarded as 
a branch of State power. This conception af things was strongly 
realized by the first reformed Parliament under Henry VIII. 
Elizabeth was far from losing sight of it. Laud and his 
adherents, under the puerile sanction of the Stuarts, would have 
resuscitated a priestly polity, but the result was to demonstrate 
more clearly than ever that rest to England could never come 
from that quarter. 

So the State theory has come to be, that the nation should be 
as obedient to the State in religious things as in secular things. 
This was the settlement of 1662. Toleration, accordingly, was 
resisted as long as that was possible. Nonconformity was pro- 
scribed until it could be proscribed no longer. And every 
attempt made since the passing of the Toleration Act to bring 
the Nonconformist up to something like level ground with the 
Conformist has created a new battle-field. The first object was 
to ensure that there should be no Nonconformity at all; the 
next has been to take care that it shall be made to be as dis- 
paraged and contemptible a thing as possible. The virus of this 
controversy has gone deeply into the heart of the nation. Men 
fond of arbitrary rule have sided with the Established Church as 
a great money power, and as an instrument eminently favourable 
to their purpose. In their estimation, a country given up to 
sects must be a country given over to anarchy. It is an imbecile 
idea, but it is a very old one, and the strength of the Church of 
England comes in no small degree from its influence. 

We do not of course mean to say that no liberal man can be a 
Churchman. We merely point to the connection which has sub- 
sisted in our history between the Church Establishment principle 
and principles which are not liberal. The Jachin and Boaz in 
the temple of Toryism in this country have been the clergy and 
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the lawyers. There have been liberal men among the lawyers ; 
and a few, a very few, among the clergy. But the course taken 
im the average, in both cases, is well known. The men who 
contemplate victory over our Established Church must contem- 
plate vanquishing these two classes—a somewhat difficult thing 
to achieve, as we take it. Yet even that time will come. 

But while the feeling of pious Churchmen and of political 
Churchmen, operates thus strongly in upholding our Ecclesiastical 
Establishment, the aristocratic sentiment and pride of class, so 
rooted in English society, conduce even more strongly to thie 
same result. It is the common error of Churchmen to suppose 
that Voluntaryism as now seen among Nonconformists is Volun- 
taryism at its best. But to see what Voluntaryism can do they 
should see the whole nation thrown upon it. Voluntaryism in 
England is confessed to be in the main a middle-class and lower- 
class element. But let it embrace the wealth, and rank, and cul- 
ture of the country, and what would it be? Even at present, Non- 
conformity is not all poverty, coarseness, and vulgarity. On all 
hands it is vieing with the Established Church in the signs of 
wealth and of cultivated taste. This all men know who are 
willing to know anything on the subject. But the feeling of 
Churchmen seems to be that the only barrier against their being 
obliged to worship in some miserable conventicle, and to accept 
of some ‘consecrated cobbler’ as their minister, is the Estab- 
lished Church! As though the extinction of the link which 
binds Episcopacy to the State must be the extinction of them- 
selves! Suppose that link gone, whose fault would it be if 
religion lacked the aids of wealth, of education, and of refine- 
ment? Clearly the fault of that large and potent section of the 
community which would still survive as the wealthy, the edu- 
cated, and the refined. With our upper classes, vulgarity has 
ever been, and it would seem must ever be, insufferable. Vice is 
venial in comparison with it. And so long as the Church is 
imagined to be the only security against being inundated by 
such elements, to Church such people will go. Unfortunately, 
even the Church is beginning to afford them but an imperfect 
safeguard in this respect. There was a time when the word 
clergyman was synonymous with scholar and gentleman; but 
that time has passed, and is not likely to return. 

Bitter is the internecine war with which English society is 
leavened from the causes now mentioned. Law on our statute 
books furnishes no adequate indication of the usages among us 
which are so common as to have become law in social life. Men 
do not blush to do a thousand things personally toward their 
neighbour, which they would never dare to ask the legislature to 
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do towards him. The legal oppressions in society are as nothing 
compared with those which come from the spontaneous intole- 
rance of society itself. Imagine a senator rising in Parliament 
and proposing a law which should say that no opulent or well- 
to-do family in the counties of England should associate with 
families in their neighbourhood, however otherwise their equals, 
who are not seen at their parish church; that no landholder 
should let a farm to any man, however estimable his character, 
who is known to be a Nonconformist ; that families, in selecting 
their tradesmen, shall take care to have no dealings with such as 
are accounted Dissenters ; and that no man engaged in learned 
or literary studies, and especially that no man occupied in the 
newspaper or periodical press, shall ever speak of Nonconformist 
authorship otherwise than disparagingly and scornfully, and shall 
avail himself of every expedient at his command to damage such 
authorship to as great an extent as possible. We can easily 
imagine the merriment which this crazy senator would occasion 
in St. Stephen’s. But beyond the walls of Parliament such 
things are no joke. The laws which a large portion of English 
society have virtually enacted, and are daily bringing into play, 
are laws strictly to the effect of that which our mad senator pro- 
poses. These are among the unhallowed appliances by which 
Churchmen are endeavouring to strengthen the buttresses of the 
Establishment. With what success this is done time will show. 
One source of effort to uphold the Established Church, and to 
crush all influences opposed to it, is of a much lower kind than 
any of those named. Politics are a form of ethics; and a man 
who is intolerant as a politician, may persuade himself that to be 
so is a duty imposed upon him by his principles. So, also, the 
wealthy classes may persuade themselves that to suffer religion 
to be vulgarised would be to suffer it to be desecrated, and that 
whatever they may do to prevent that catastrophe should be 
done. But there are cases in which the mere pelf is of much 
greater influence than any semblance of principle. The Church 
is a great property, parcelled out in shares, and the joint-stock 
interest thus called into existence is a very formidable business. 
In many minds, we fear, the motive arising from this source is 
the grand one; and in other cases, who shall say how far this 
consideration is allowed to impart an undue colouring to others. 
The persons directly interested in this view of the question as 
clergymen, are but a small fraction of those who come under such 
influence. With incumbents we have to reckon patrons. With 
beneficed clergymen we have to number all the relatives of 
clergymen. With the divines in the possession of livings we 
must couple all who may be hoping for such advancement, and 
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all who are sympathizing with such aspirants. This multitude 
of persons includes a large proportion of the fair sex, whose 
influence on such questions must not be supposed to be small. 
In this manner the tree has rooted itself in the soil, and the 
purely selfish are bound over by all possible means to keep 
matters as they are, and may be said to be all but omnipresent. 
These things will come to an end. But no thoughtful man can 
wish to see them come to anend abruptly. The hope of the 
wise and good must be to see them thrown off by the growth of 
something better which may come into their place. 

But if the Church of England may be said to be strong from" 
the action of these causes, there are religious elements among us 
not of the Church of England which are also strong. The 
Reformation was founded on the right and duty of private 
judgment. It gave the Bible to the individual man, and left it 
to his individual intelligence and conscience to determine its 
meaning. The inquirer might avail himself of all available 
sources of light ; but the final judgment as to the difference be- 
tween truth and error was to be his own. The Church of Eng- 
land did not recognise this great Protestant principle. In place 
of enunciating the right of this individual judgment, it set forth 
the judgment of the State, and visited all who refused submis- 
sion to that authority with severe penalties. Here lies the root 
of difference between the two great ecclesiastical parties in our 
religious history. The faith of the Churchman is the faith of 
authority. The faith of the Nonconformist is the faith of con- 
viction. The great maxim of the one is, that the religious 
conscience should submit to the decisions of the State conscience. 
The great maxim with the other is, that this submission should 
be to the immediate authority of God, and to that only. It is in 
holding to this principle that Nonconformity has been strong, 
is still strong, and will continue to be so. To eradicate this con- 
viction from the mind of Englishmen is not possible ; and while 
it lives Nonconformity will live. Social disparagement, relentless 
persecution, the terrors of death—all have been arrayed against 
it, and arrayed in vain. It has lived through them all, and has 
grown strong by means of them all. All this suffering might 
have been avoided by consenting to substitute a false and servile 
allegiance to man, in the place of a true and free allegiance to 
God. There is something in the idea of this sublime loyalty to 
God, which has sufficed to give women the courage of men, and 
to raise manhood into heroism. The feeling is divine in its 
origin, divine in its might, and power merely human has quailed 
before it. 

With homage to.this principle comes love of liberty. What 
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more fitting than that the man who claims to be guided by his 
individual conscience should cede that free guidance to others ? 
It may be true that even English Nonconformity did not learn 
its whole lesson on this subject at once. But it kept sufficiently 
in advance of the English Church to have been her preceptor 
through several generations in relation to it. 

We should add, that it is in human nature that the memory 
of past suffering, and the feeling of much present wrong, should 
dispose conscientious Nonconformists to cling, with no little 
tenacity, to the principles which have exposed them to such 
penalties. Men value much what has cost them much. They 
are never less likely to be converted to the creed of another than 
when that creed happens to be the creed of a wrong-doer—- 
of a real or supposed adversary. The men who have been 
the strength of Nonconformity in past times, have been what 


they were from no mere whim or fancy, but from a conviction - 


that their cause, to use the words of the devout Doddridge, was 
the ‘cause of truth, honour, and liberty ; and of serious piety 
‘too. The difficulties of Conformity which some Churchmen are 
now only beginning to feel, such men have felt through ten 
generations. The mental paradoxes and religious insincerities 
involved in it have been patent to them through all those years. 
They have felt that in religion, above all things, men should be 
rational and honest ; and the prizes of an affluent and powerful 
hierarchy have not been enough to induce them to barter that 
conviction, No wealth, no status, could weigh with them against 
the sense of degradation inseparable from professing to believe 
what they did not believe, or from affecting to conform to usages 
as Christian and wholesome, which they knew to be supersti- 
tious and injurious. In the consciousness of standing apart 
from all such compromises, they could cherish a sense of recti- 
tude, and a feeling of self-respect, much too precious to be 
surrendered in favour of any earthly acquisition. Milton and 
Andrew Marvel were not detective in esthetic culture. Hampden 
and Cromwell were not wanting in common sense. Baxter and 
Howe did not lack ardent piety. So clear is it that England 
might be the home of men of the highest order of taste ; of 
men possessing broad and masculine intelligence ; and of divines 
as truly devout as mortals have been known to be in this world, 
even though the Episcopal Church in England should take her 
place by the side of other churches, or should even cease to 
exist. Ideas of this nature are as household thoughts with 
English Nonconformists ; and the men who live in such a 
mental atmosphere ought to be strong men. 

The action of Nonconformity on the Anglican Church during 
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the last half century has been in many respects remarkable, 
and has contributed not a little towards making the Church 
questions of 1864 such as we find them. 

The great Evangelical party in the Church owe a debt to 
Nonconformists which is not the less real because that party has 
not been willing to see it, and still less to acknowledge it. Forty 
years since there was but one Evangelical clergyman in Birming- 
ham. Bath was in the same condition. The same might be 
said of the greater part of our cities and towns, not a few being 
without a single voice to show to church-going people the way 
of salvation. The ground thus left open was being fast covered 
by Methodists and by the older Nonconformists. Their places of 
worship were generally crowded, and were seen to be increasing 
on all sides. The Wilberforces, the Simeons, and the W ilsons, 
mourned over this state of things. They could not deny that 
it was better the people should be taught by Methodists and 
Dissenters than that they should not be taught at all. But 
their great solicitude was, how to make the Church of England 
more effective as an instructor. We know what has followed. 
The mere nucleus of an Evangelical party then existing has 
grown to be what it now is. They lamented that Church people 
were left to listen to the jejune heathenism which came so com- 
monly from Church pulpits ; and they lamented hardly less as 
they saw the country so rapidly passing over to the side of Non- 
conformist. They were provoked in both ways-—and were pro- 
voked as we know to some purpose. 

Then, thirty years since, came the advance made by liberal 
principles in our domestic policy. The long reign of a narrow 
and rabid Toryism, inaugurated by George III., came to an end. 
The old Whig power of the country regained ascendency. 
Reforms in state matters brought with them reforms in ecclesi- 
astical matters, and much speculation about further possible 
changes. In all these proceedings the Whigs found a strength 
in Dissenters like that of a right hand. The Anglican Church 
became alarmed to an unprecedented degree. She had been 
long leaning in great confidence on the State. During the space 
of two generations power had been in the hands of men deemed 
specially her friends. But now, men accounted her enemies—so 
accounted, indeed, for the most part, simply because they pre- 
sumed to think her not perfect—had come to the guidance of 
affairs. And now everything was supposed to be drifting in the 
direction of an ultra-liberalism, and of dissent. In these circum- 
stances, what could give safety to the Church? Her sin, it was © 
‘ said, has been in leaning too much on the State and too little 
on herself. Let her now think less of statesmen and more of 
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her own special function. The true ministry, the true sacra- 
ments, the keys to the kingdom of heaven, were all with her. 
Let her remember that, and in remembering that let her be 
strong. So rose the Tractarian movement. They saw the 
country flooded, or likely to be flooded by dissent, and this was 
the ground they took to thrust off that threatened inundation. 
To every church among us, save their own, they said—your 
ministers are no ministers ; your sacraments are no sacraments ; 
your creed is heresy, your practices are schism, your end will be 
destruction. So a second provocation went forth from us, and we 
know in this case also what the result has been. 

With the movement of the Broad Church party Nonconformity 
has had little todo. It has come as a not unnatural reaction 
against the Narrow Church section we have just described. The 
Evangelicals are narrow in one way, the Tractarians in another, 
and we can readily understand how an intelligent and large- 
hearted man should come to say—there is no home for me with 
either of them. The influences which have made this party 
what it is are partly native and partly foreign. Germany has 
been the great factor of opinion in their case. We scarcely 
need say that this party embraces all shades of speculation, 
from Trench and Maurice to Williams and Colenso. The 
extreme men of this party are eager Church-Establishment 
men. They are conscious that they have nothing to offer the 
people which the people are likely to appreciate. They know 
that if help does not come to them from the State they have 
no help, 

It is sometimes supposed that the diffusion of these several 
parties is such that no place can have been left for the old 
orthodox and high-and-dry school. But that is a mistake. The 
leather-breeches and top-boot type of parson, so familiar to the 
boyhood of some of us, is not wholly extinct. In some of our 
remote rural parishes even that sort of animal may sometimes be 
found a little on this side the fossil state. That very peaceable 
and amiable gentleman, Archdeacon Denison, would frown you 
to the antipodes if you should dare to insinuate that these only 
true representatives of the true English Church are a curiosity of 
the past only. This worthy dignitary, in his Church and State 
Review, is doing his best to galvanize this poor corpse of a party 
into something like life. How far he succeeds in imposing upon 
spectators by his experiments we do not know. Not a jot or tittle 
in the creeds or services of his church would he have altered—cer- 
tainly not in the direction of anything more equitable or liberal. 
Even the Burial Service he would preserve intact. His language 
to his brethren is—excommunieate all the bad-livers in your 
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parishes, and then you will not have any burials about which you 
can need feel the least scruple. The remedy is in your own 
hands. This is the language addressed to the clergymen of 
London, and of the other great towns of England, in the year of 
grace 1864! But it seems to be the privilege of divines of the 
Archdeacon’s order to live in a world which is never profaned by 
any intrusion of the common sense which belongs to ordinary 
life. It is this privilege, we suppose, which has given to this 
class of persons their great fitness for making the wisest use of 
that ‘synodical action’ which the editor of the Church and 
State Review is so anxious to obtain for them. But we do not 
wish to detract from the Archdeacon’s comfort, seeing that, from 
the present state of matters in his church, feeling of that nature 
can fall but very rarely to his lot. With him, it is hardly too 
much to say, that the Evangelicals are fanatics ; the Tractarians 
are Papists ; the Broad Churchmen are Infidels, while his own 
party is left to consist, as it appears to us, of some odd remnants 
from the past, which are really so few that we scarcely know 
where to find them. It is hardly possible to avoid pitying a man 
in such circumstances, especially a man of such elastic restless- 
ness and zeal in support of his theories. 

It is difficult to estimate with any exactness the influence 
which these several parties are exerting on society in this coun- 
try. But there are some significant facts relating to this point 
which are conspicuous enough. 

The Evangelical party, we regret to say, has not increased in 
influence in proportion to its numbers. Its intellectual status is 
below, far below, what it ought to be, and so it is likely to con- 
tinue. It is very true that parochial work, especially in our 
towns and cities, has come to be a very onerous and often a very 
rough occupation. It is scarcely desirable, as a rule, that men 
who are to be at home in such duties should be men possessed of 
any strong passion for learning or literature. But the thing to 
be lamented is, that the party in the aggregate should be so sin- 
gularly wanting in men of power and efficiency. No literature 
deserving the name can live in it. Its piety is so narrow 
and so ascetic, that devout men, if men of healthy, natural intel- 
ligence, cannot conform to it, but either seek their ecclesiastical 
connection elsewhere, or stand alone. The truth preached by 
Evangelical clergymen generally fills their churches, though even 
that is not so common as it once was. But on the educated 
mind of the country their influence has been diminishing very 
seriously through many years past. The mind and temper of 
the Record newspaper have been accepted as a fair representa- 
tive of their mind and temper. It has been their own act to 
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have allowed things to come to this pass, and they have to bear 
the cost. 

Through the discussions of last year concerning the ecclesi- 
astical proceedings of 1662, the course taken by our Evangelical 
clergy was most pitiable. All they had said on the ‘ Gorham 
‘case’ was forgotten. All they had said of a similar character 
on other occasions was forgotten. In place of a manly con- 
fession in favour of the sufferers of 1662, and of the men who 
show themselves to be their true successors by following their 
example and bearing their penalties, the ground chosen was, 
that they had subscribed readily to everything in the Thirty-nine 
Articles and in the Book of Common Prayer once, and were pre- 
pared to subscribe to it again. Men capable of eating their own 
words, of reversing their own moral decisions, after such a manner, 
can never be a power among a wise people. In any great 
national strife their case could not bear scrutiny, and would go 
for little. Some exceptions there were to this conduct. Some 
good men spoke as good men might have been expected to speak 
at such a juncture. But the invective cast at the few who dared 
to be consistent—to be men, presented only another symptom of 
the general state of malady. We feel no pleasure in writing 
after this manner. Happy should we be could we express our- 
selves otherwise concerning men with whom we are at one sub- 
stantially in regard to the great substance and purpose of 
God’s revelation to humanity. Good men we have known 
among the Evangelical clergy to whom our heart has given a 
warm Christian affection. But, as a party, the Evangelicals 
can hardly be said to have a place in the intellectual strifes of 
the age. 

The number of the Broad Church clergy is small compared 
with the Evangelicals; and their congregations, we suspect, 
would be found in comparison to present a still greater disparity. 
But paucity of numbers may be compensated by higher intelli- 
gence. It is so in this case. Concerning the Act of Uniformity, 
and the sea of wrong and mischief which has flown from it, 
nearly all the liberal thinking is with this party. The Primate, 
the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of London, Dean Stanley, 
and men of their order, have spoken on this subject with a free- 
dom which the Evangelicals, from the want either of perception 
or of courage, have not ventured to emulate. But for the 
excesses into which some men of the Broad school have run, they 
might, as a party, have gone far toward displacing the Evan- 
gelicals in the popular favour. Bold, rash, and reckless criticism, 
passing from liberalism into sheer Rationalism, has damaged the 
whole party greatly. It has not only furnished their opponents 
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with an effectual cry against them, it has offended the sober 
thought of the country, which is not disposed to encourage 
speculations so unsettling in their tendencies. It is easy to over- 
rate the degree of sympathy with such innovating ideas in 
English society. Some eight years since, a Quarterly Journal 
was started, designed to furnish advanced discussions on theolo- 
gical questions. The name of the ‘ National’ was given to the 
publication, because it was to address itself, not so. much to 
existing ecclesiastical organizations, as to men of free thought 
supposed to be diffused through the nation, and not really in- 
cluded in any of our churches. The gentlemen with whom that 
work originated, and by whom it was carried on, were Noncon- 
formists, and we need not say that they acquitted themselves in 
relation to their special object with great ability. And what 
was the result? The result has been to show, either that the 
national party supposed to be existing did not exist at all, or 
that the said party is really so small or so apathetic, that to dis- 
course to it on such themes is a very thankless employment. The 
journal accordingly has passed into the hands of Churchmen, of 
Broad Churchmen—the Broadest of the Broad. This bit of 
literary history is instructive. The affinity with speculations 
drawn from the school of Tiibingen in this country was thus 
brought to the test, and to the conductors: of the experiment has 
heen thus unsatisfactory. How far those who were not disposed 
to listen to such teaching as coming from Nonconformists may 
be found ready to listen’ to it as propounded by Churchmen, 
remains to be seen. For ourselves, we can respect men who 
choose to be Nonconformists that they may be at liberty to 
discourse on such topics freely and consistently ; but towards 
men who pursue that course with their vows of ‘assent and 
‘ consent’ resting upon them, we have no such feeling. 

That the liberal party among Churchmen is strong, both in 
Oxford and Cambridge, is beyond doubt. Archdeacon Denison 
is disposed to look as hopefully as possible towards Oxford ; but 
the following description of the state of parties there is not very 
bright in relation to his principles. Writing in June last, he 
says,— 


‘For some years, as is well known, opinion within the University 
of Oxford set with great and ever-increasing force towards what 
must be called—however great the misnomer—a Liberal direction. 
The professorships seemed to be bestowed much like the offices in a 
Radical borough—none but a Liberal need apply. The fellowships 
of collegés seemed tc be open to one class of men only, and even the 
headships began to follow the samelaw. The abler young men, the 
higher names on the class list, were nearly all of this unvarying 
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type. But now, very noiselessly advancing, almost imperceptibly, 
a change, it is said, may be observed. It may even be traced among 
the undergraduates themselves. By ones and twos, men who very 
certainly are not Liberals, are turning up in the higher places, both 
on the class lists and in the debating societies. But the best evi- 
dence is to be found in the divisions which have taken place of late 
on educational and theological questions; the best and most hopeful 
evidence, because evincing a new spirit among the seniors: the 


juniors will pretty certainly follow.’— Church and State Review, 
p. 248. 


The case of the Archdeacon’s friends in Oxford must be very 
low when the appearance of ‘men by ones and twos on the class 
‘lists and in the debating societies, who can hardly be said to be 
Liberals, becomes a source of comfort. The vote concerning 
Professor Jowett’s salary did indeed test the orthodoxy of the 
University. But the Archdeacon must not rest too much on 
that event. It was not the achievement of his friends ; the 
majority came from the Evangelicals and the Tractarians. 

Of all our parties this Tractarian party is the most covert, the 
most mischievous, and the most likely to produce still greater 
mischief. They make less noise than they did some years since, 
but they are doing a great deal more work. Few persons suspect 
the extent to which they cover the country, or the boldness 
with which they sometimes obtrude their popish symbolisms on 
the notice of our people. They rarely challenge criticism by any 
parade of strength or boast of progress. They are too arrogant to 
enter into controversy relative to the authority which they claim 
for the Church, and the dogmas which they set forth as her 
teaching. Instead of assailing Dissent, they prefer for the most 
part contemptuously to ignore it ; and so their advances do not 
attract the same attention as those of more noisy, but not more 
active teachers of error. Occasionally some of the wilder adhe- 
rents of the party, by such escapades as those of St. George’s-in- 
the-East, and more recently at Claydon, have provoked the notice 
and indignant comment of those portions of the community who 
look jealously on the aggressions of priestly power. But such 
proceedings have always been condemned by the more politic 
leaders, who fully understand that if England is to be won at all, 
it must be by a more silent and subtle process than those fierce 
zealots are prepared to adopt. These more wary men stamp their 
own character on the policy of the party. They are content to 
‘labour and to wait ;’ to ‘sow their seed beside all waters,’ and 
anxiously to watch for every opportunity for quietly insinuating 
their principles, adapting themselves to the varying phases of 
popular sentiment,and using all for their own purposes. Assuredly 
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they deserve credit for the singleness of their aim and the abun- 
dauce of their labour ; and it cannot be denied that the influence 
they wield is already wide-spread and continually extending. 
There is, at least, as much evil to be apprehended from their 
subtle advances as from the more daring assaults of Rationalism. 
The pomp and circumstance of an imposing ritual, the mystic 
sanctity thrown around the priest, the assertion of infallible 
authority for the ‘holy Catholic and Apostolic Church,’ and the 
saving efficacy ascribed to sacraments, have a charm for multi- 
tudes who turn away with contempt or horror from the cold 
negations of the sceptiec. 

It is interesting to mark how these champions of High 
Churchism have contrived to make recent ecclesiastical events 
contribute to the furtherance of their own views. Partly as the 
result of the advantages they enjoy in consequence of their 
closer conformity to the standard of the Establishment, partly by 
means of the ability and learning they have enlisted in their 
ranks, and partly in consequence of the mistakes of their 
opponents, they have contrived to make capital out of all 
the theological controversies of the day. The Church could not 
boast of any victory over Dissent in the Bicentenary discussions. 
But certainly the High Churchmen might congratulate them- 
selves on their advantages over their Evangelical rivals. The 
latter put themselves in the front of the battle, with no 
other result than seriously to compromise themselves. They 
did nothing by their frantic zeal, their rash utterances, their 
overbearing arrogance of tone, their perversions of history and 
caricatures of logic, to answer the charges made against 
the Act of Uniformity, or to defend the Establishment against 
the assaults of her enemies without, but they did very much 
to strengthen the hands of their own adversaries within its 
pale. It was somewhat singular, and to High Church leaders 
must have been very refreshing, to hear the strongest assertions 
of ecclesiastical pretension fall so glibly from Evangelical lips—to 
find a man like Dr. Miller referring to Tractarian principles 
and their teachers with such unwonted respect, and saying, 
‘Men who are not Evangelical men are doing a great work in our 
‘church. I don’t agree with their views of the Sacraments, 
‘but still they are brethren and excellent men ;’ and to see how, 
in the bitterness of their feelings against Dissenters, the Evan- 
gelicals were unconsciouslydestroying their own position. No 
doubt many of them would already be glad enough to retrace their 
steps, but the mischief has been done, and will not easily 
be repaired. ‘The recent Church Congress at Manchester, 
must have been sufficient to show them that they have roused a 
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spirit with which they are quite incompetent to deal, and that in 
such assemblies they will invariably be pushed aside by men 
whose views are more in harmony with that violent anxti- 
Dissenting and pro-Church power which they have done so much 
to stimulate, and are so unable to satisfy. Nor in truth do they 
show much capacity for regaining the power which is so fast slip- 
ping from them. Their resistance to the Free Church and Weekly 
Offertory movement, which have a certain popular prestige 
within the Establishment, is a grave mistake in policy, and the 
mode in which it was conducted at the Congress was simply 
suicidal. The coarse violence of Mr. Bardsley and others simply 
injured themselves, and inflicted material damage on the party 
which they claimed to represent; and the only result of the 
course taken by the Evangelicals on these points is to allow 
High Churchmen a monopoly in the credit of movements which 
are sure to enlist a large amount of popular sympathy, and 
which need not necessarily have been identified with any ecclesi- 
astical party. 

With no less skill have the High Church party taken advan- 
tage of the strong feeling against Rationalism, evidently hoping 
to ride to power on the crest of the wave of popular indignation 
against Colenso and the authors of the Essays and Reviews. 
From the first, its members have been among the most vehe- 
ment in their denunciation of these heretics, and have been 
cheered by many who did not perceive how craftily they 
were employing the occasion to disseminate the most exalted 
notions as to the authority of the Church. The Bishop of Oxford 
has throughout the controversy been distinct enough in his own 
utterances, and if any doubt had existed as to the real ten- 


dencies of the party, it would be dispelled by the language 
of his last charge :— 


‘We should be unable to maintain the Divine authority of 
the Scriptures if we gave up the Divine authority of the Church. 
The two were absolute correlatives. In the Church’s sense of the 
word, we could have no Bible if we had no Church, for the Church 
was its witness and keeper. The Church was and must be before 
the Bible. It must receive the Bible, it must propound the Bible to 
each separate soul as the word of God.’ . 


If we can only escape from Rationalistic speculations by 
accepting such claims, we are in an unfortunate position. This, 
however, is the use to which High Churchmen will seek to turn 
the vagaries of the Bishop of Natal and his associates. 

There are many who mark the different treatment accorded to 


High Churchism in some quarters now from that which it 
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formerly received, who not unnaturally suppose that it has 
changed its character, and is now a very different thing from the 
semi-Popery of the Oxford Tracts. We need only read its 
publications, or enter some of its sanctuaries, to have this 
amiable delusion dispelled. A short time ago we visited one of 
their most fashionable churches in Brighton. It was hard on first 
entering to believe that we were in a Protestant place of 
worship. The somewhat dim light of a misty October morning 
sought in vain to struggle through the stained glass windows, 
and gave the whole an air of sombreness well suited to the 
character both of the building and of the service. Though 
it was noonday, it was necessary to light a few gas jets, and they 
did little more than render the darkness visible. The im- 
pression at first given was fully confirmed by all that we after- 
wards saw and heard. The altar, with its tall candles and floral 
decorations, the long procession of priests and choristers, the 
style in which the service was performed, and even the mode 
of collecting the offertory, were in perfect harmony with each 
other, and with the general aspect of the church. A great 
number of the congregation appeared to have come with the 
same feelings that would take them to the opera on Monday 
evening. This was manifest on the entrance of the priestly 
train, which was the signal for a general uprising, all but 
the habitués of the place straining their eyes to catch a good 
view of the first scene in the performance they had come to 
witness. ‘The prayers were of course intoned, and though they 
were tame compared with such displays as those of Father 
Ignatius, it was after the most exaggerated type of Anglicanism, 
Popish in everything except that the English and not the Latin 
language was used. No expense had been spared on the music 
or the decoration, and what with the gorgeous vestments of the 
officiating priests, the peculiarities of the attitudes, the multitude 
of bowings and crossings, and the continual movements, many 
of them quite unintelligible, which were geing on inside the 
rails that fenced off the altar from vulgar intruders, the tout 
ensemble was sufficiently startling to Protestant eyes. 

We are bound to say that the sermon had nothing in common 
with the rest of the ceremony. The great design evidently was 
to give prominence to the ritualistic performances, rendering the 
sermon very subordinate, and making it as colourless as"pos- 
sible. It was certainly not overloaded with thought, nor was 
it marked by any beauty of language; indeed it would not 
be easy to conceive of anything more feeble, and it was read in 
a sing-song tone, which would have been sufficient to destroy 
the effect of the most powerful composition. Still it was not 
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positively Romish, and if there was nothing to commend, there 
was nothing to call forth strong censure. It might seem as 
though the preacher had resolved to disappoint any who had 
come expecting to hear strong semi-Romanist utterances, but his 
caution did little to counteract the strongly pronounced character 
of the other parts of the service; and those who love ‘the 
‘simplicity that is in Christ,’ could not but mourn that such 
scenes were possible in a Protestant sanctuary. 

But it is very largely by the press that the work of this party 
is done. It is curious on visiting one of its principal bookshops— 
Parker’s, at Oxford, or Masters’s, in Aldersgate Street—to see the 
variety and abundance of their literature. By all kinds of 


publications, from the lordly tome to the humble tract, in prose. 
and poetry—by doctrinal disquisition, devotional manual, historic: 
narrative, or religious fiction—its writers seek to indoctrinate the: 


public mind with their notions. It would be folly to question 
the talent with which their views are defended, or the industry 
with which they are propagated. Nonconformists would do well 


to learn a lesson from their activity and versatility. They have. 
writings for the learned and for the populace; for the senti-. 
mental and the fashionable; for the devout and the worldly. 


They recognise clearly the importance of instilling into the 
minds of the young their own notions of the character and 
events of English History, and have numerous works devoted to 
this purpose, designed to excite in the young a feeling of 
reverence for the priesthood, and honour for those only who 


have been content to be its servile champions. If our readers. 


were to take up the series of historical tales, in which they have 
glorified Anselm, Dunstan, Wolsey, Laud, and others who have 


sought to rivet the chains of priestly authority on the spirits of 


Englishmen, they would be ready to attribute them to some 
fervent Romanist. Sometimes as we have taken a survey of the 
publications which they are scattering broadcast over the land, 
we have speculated as to their probable influence on the 
character of our people, and I have wondered at the supineness of 
others who show no such ingenuity and diligence in the dissemi- 
nation of a purer creed. This duty of using the press for 
the diffusion of their principles, is one in which Protestant 
Nonconformists are sadly deficient, and to which they must give 
more earnest heed, if they are to hold their own in those 
great conflicts of opinion which are impending. 

The tenet on which these writers most constantly insist—not 
so much attempting to prove it as treating it as an established 
principle of the faith—is Baptismal Regeneration. In this they 
show their usual caution, for it is the doctrine in relation to 
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which they will find most sympathy, and which at the same 
time involves most of the distinctive features of their system. 
It is strange to hear some Evangelical men talk on the subject. 
They would be horrified at the remotest approach to transub- 
stantiation, or at the faintest countenance given to Mariolatry, 
-or the practice of the confessional ; but they cling to the strange 
notion of some undefined, mystical virtue residing in baptism. 
They do not perceive that the authority demanded for Church 
tradition, the notion of a special sacramental efficacy, and the 
‘claim of priestly sanctity and power, are all involved in the 
recognition of the regenerating force of this rite—that nothing 
could more effectually destroy the spiritual character of religion, 
or debase-ene of the most sacred truths of the Bible; and that 
consequences, from which they would be the first to shrink, 
must follow as necessary logical results from the concession of 
such a principle. Their opponents understand better the 
bearing of the controversy, and therefore spare no pains to 
inculcate their favourite dogma. In looking over their hymn- 
books, for example, it is surprising to see the frequency and 
confidence with which it is put forward. We have before us a 
volume intitled ‘Gleams on the Font,’ consisting of a selection 
of poems from a great variety of authors, designed to throw, as 
the compiler says, ‘hitherto unnoticed light on those services 
‘(Baptismal Regeneration) which are so deeply important to all, 
‘since by them we are admitted into membership with the 
‘ Christian Church. This volume is devoted to the inculcation, 
in every variety of form, of this priestly notion of Regeneration 
by the waters of baptism. Our space forbids us to make many 
extracts. One or two must suffice as samples of the whole. The 
following, by Rev. E. Munro, expresses forcibly, but not more so 
than others in the book, the idea which the editor is so anxious 
to diffuse 


‘ How deep the well 
Of holy Baptism, which, once opened, sends 
Its drops of radiant water through the life; 
Each drop a holy work, or word, or thought 
For ever springing like a fountain full ! 
How blest for us to know that he who lies 
Unconscious in his mother’s arms, is now 
The living temple of a loving God, 
A holy nest, wherein the sacred Dove : 
Will find his rest and sing of blessed things | 
To drown the serpent’s voice which whispers sin : 
A precious jewel to be well preserved, 
Like gems within a casket, by the prayer } 
Each day repeated, and communion oft.’ 
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Keble’s verses are so well known that we need not quote 
them here. Rev. R. Montgomery, who had a certain Evangelical 
reputation, writes in much the same strain on this subject. 

Of a similar tendency is the following hymn, taken from. 
‘Hymns, Ancient and Modern,” a book which enjoys the 
patronage of several bishops, and is perhaps the most ex-. 
tensively circulated work of its kind :— 


‘Jesus, the Virgin’s crown, do Thou 
Accept us as in prayer we bow, 

Born of that Virgin whom alone 
The mother and the maid we own. 

‘ Amongst the lilies thou dost feed, 
And thither choirs of virgins lead, 
Adorning all thy chosen brides, 
With glorious gifts thy love provides: 


‘And whither, Lord, thy footsteps wend,. 
The virgins still with praise attend, 

For Thee they pour their sweetest song, 
And after Thee rejoicing throng.’ 


Let those who would know the extent and full results of such 
teachings as these ponder the extraordinary revelations con- 
tained in Miss Goodman’s work on ‘Sisterhoods in the Church 
‘of England,’ from which we find that there are scattered 
through the country a number of so-called religious houses which 
are nunneries in all but name. Their inmates are bound by 
monastic vows ; their superior in many cases exacts from them 
an obedience more submissive than that required by any lady 
abbess ; confession is enforced upon them, and ascetic practices of 
the most painful character are encouraged and honoured. One 
class of these Protestant nuns, called the ‘ Order of the Sacred 
‘ Heart, seems to be specially distinguished by its ultra- 
Romanizing character. Every member of this company is 
known by a private mark borrowed from some symbol of our 
Lord’s passion. Miss Goodman gives the following account of 
the sisterhood, which is so startling that it would be incredible 
were it not for the respectability of the witness and the fact that 
her statement remains unimpeached. 


‘ Those of the community belonging to the order of the ‘‘ Sacred 
Heart,” are termed ‘‘ Nuns”’ by the Sisters of Mercy, and the place 
of their habitation a ‘‘ Nunnery.”’ As I have before observed, the 
‘‘ Order of the Sacred Heart,” or, as it is often termed, the ‘‘ Order 
of the Love of Jesus,”’ is strictly ‘‘ enclosed,” and their time is sup- 
posed to be spent in almost perpetual prayer, for the living or the 
dead, according as their prayers are solicited. When in Plymouth 
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in 1862 the prayers of the ‘‘companions in the love of Jesus” were asked for 
the soul of a lady of rank, who formerly belonged to the association. Thus 
the sisters of this band live in community and are cloistered ; but the 
‘‘ companions ”’ may live in the world or in other religious houses ; 
every month they are told what is to be the subject of their prayers, 
and at what hour they are to be offered up.’ 


We can only further notice the open way in which these 
teachers insist on the duty of confession. The teachings of two 
little tracts on ‘ Pardon through the precious blood, or the benefit 
‘of Absolution,’ issued ‘under the direction of a Committee of 
‘Clergy, are so unmistakable that any comment of ours would be 
superfluous. We obtained them at Masters’s, and are, therefore, 
assured of what we might otherwise have doubted, that they are 
not the work of an avowed Papist. The first part is devoted to 
an exposition of the Church’s doctrine relative to Absolution, 
insisting on the duty of the penitent to confess to the priest, and 
his right to pronounce absolution. The attempt to find a 
Scriptural argument in support of this right would be ludicrous, 
were not the subject so solemn. ‘We read first the miracle of 
‘healing the palsied man. In this our Lord distinctly tells the 
‘ scribes that he exercises the power of forgiving sins as “the Son 
‘of man,” and the people learned from it the lesson that God 
‘ had “given such power unto Man :” and as our Lord in no way 
‘ found fault with this view of the matter, we must conceive that 
‘it was the teaching which he intended it to convey; that he 
‘meant to show that God would make man his instrument in 
‘ giving pardon.’ Proceeding on this notion, the following injunc- 
tions are given to those whose consciences are burdened with 
sin. ‘You must go to some Priest, in whom you feel con- 
‘ fidence, and open your grief, that is, tell him all your sins. 
‘Come then with confidence and resolution to Christ's Priest 
‘and show him all your sin. ‘Believe this, that if you will 
‘ fairly and honestly, and to the very best of your powers, lay 
‘the state of your soul before God’s Priest, then God will help 
“that Priest to judge rightly of your state, and to give or retain 
* absolution as is right.’ 

The second part gives practical instructions to the penitent. 
We advise all who would understand the system fuily to read it 
throughout for themselves. Meanwhile the following directions 
indicate the spirit by which this teaching is pervaded. 


‘ « How to regard the Confessor.”’ 

‘He is the ‘“‘ ambassador for Christ,” and is sent ‘in Christ’s 
stead” to reconcile you to God. Have therefore a high consideration 
for his priestly office. 

‘Speak to him with clearness, in confidence, and without artifice, 
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— remembering that it is in fact God to whom the confession is 
made. 

‘You will gain no benefit from the counsel given you unless you 
receive it with humility and with the intention of applying it. 

‘ « Be not wise in your own conceit.” 

‘If your Confessor should assign you any direction or penance 
= you cannot easily perform in your circumstances, ask him to 

ter it. 

‘There is a mutual obligation between the Confessor and the 
person making confession to keep secret what is said. He is 
solemnly bound to secresy and you also are bound to observe a 
reverent and religious silence upon what has been said. Be very 
careful yourself on this point. If you talk about what has passed 
in confession the Priest may get the blame of its being known, and 
so seem guilty of sacrilege. On this ground both parties can speak 
to each other with perfect confidence.’ 


Concerning the Catholics as a party, much might be said, 
though our object in this article has not been to deal with their 
case. After the days of Queen Mary, their place in our history 
may be said to have been that of convicts subjected to a penal 
servitude on account of their offences. That penalty has been 
borne. In our time they have returned to their lost place, and 
have been admitted to their full share in the freedom of 
Englishmen. How have they acquitted themselves in their new 
state of probation? In a manner little satisfactory. Before the 
passing of the Catholic Relief Bill their professions as politicians 
were those of extreme Liberals ; and their professions as Catholics 
were so moderate, that nothing seemed more clear than that the 
day for the avowal of the old Ultramontane doctrines of Romanism 
had passed away. Sadly have we been deceived. The moderation 
which served its purpose thirty years ago has been utterly 
discarded. The most rabid Ultramontanism has come into its place. 
This was the spirit especially evinced in the Aggression movement ; 
and on this high ground the dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
has been settled. 

In regard to civil liberty, there has not been a struggle in its 
favour on the continent of late years that has called forth the 
slightest expression of sympathy on the part of English or 
Irish Catholics. In general, as in the case of Italy, they 
have denounced every movement of the sort as the work of 
anarchists and atheists. In their estimation, the government of 
his Holiness has been most paternal; and even King Bomba 
has been a wise and patriotic sovereign compared with Victor 
Emmanuel. In every possible way these men are aiming to get 
State patronage in their favour, and nothing can be more 
Jesuitical than the policy with which they are endeavouring to 
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diffuse the leaven of their creed through English society. They 
would, if possible, recover their old selfish predominance ; and 
the man who can give them credit for intending anything more 
generous, must lack vision, and can be no statesman. Com- 
plexities may arise in which something may be expected 
from their selfishness. To expect anything from a_ higher 
prompting will assuredly be to be disappointed. We have seen 
that the action of liberal principles in England has tended to 
make not a few of our Protestant clergy much more priestly 
than before; and the action of the same principles on the 
continent has made the Catholic priesthood in many quarters, 
and especially in France, more Ultramontane—more thoroughly 
Popish than ever. 

Such a drifting of parties is not perhaps unnatural, and may not 
in the main be unfavourable to the issues of the struggle with 
this adversary through which we are destined to pass. Our 
great danger in this conflict will come from the traitors within 
the camp. With the foe beyond the ramparts, we shall know 
how to deal. Slight is the partition which separates between 
an Anglo Catholic and a Roman Catholic. 

Out of the relations and positions of parties in our Established 
Church which we have endeavoured faithfully to present to our 
readers, arise the questions which are now agitating that Church 
in all direetions, and which are likely to do so for a long while to 
come. Mr. Neville, whose manly and significant letter addressed 
to Mr. Gladstone we have placed at the head of this article, has 
not stood alone in his difficulties as a clergyman. Many still 
within the Church are distressed by them. The strong ground 
taken also by the author of the able publication intitled ‘'The 
‘Sin of Conformity,’ is ground that will be much more generally 
taken if matters are to continue as at present. The discussions 
concerning subscription during 1862, and the proceedings in the 
Court of Arches, have given existence to a powerful party who 
call for a relaxation of the law of subscription. At the same time, 
and from the same circumstances, a new impetus has been given 
to the party who are not content with the relaxation of 
subscription, but who demand a revision of the liturgy. And 
the effect of these movements on others, especially on the 
Evangelicals, has been to render them more absolute than ever 
in the resistance of change of any kind. By clergymen of the 
latter class—of the Do-nothing class, who include contributions 
from many sections—Dean Stanley is denounced as a signal 
enemy of the Church! Lord Ebury and his friends are placed 
im the same category ; and war to the knife is declared against 
these traitors on the one hand, and against the belligerent 
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Dissenters on the other. It is natural to ask—is any one of 
these parties likely to be successful in its policy? And 
_— success in the case of any one of them—what 
then ¢ 

Dean Stanley’s remedy is, that the declaration affirming that 
the Prayer Book does not contain anything contrary to the 
words of God, and the ‘ unfeigned assent and consent’ should 
be dropped. In his judgment, a sufficient safeguard would 
remain in the questions and answers included in the Ordination 
Service. This service requires the ordained person to promise 
to ‘give faithful diligence always to minister the doctrine, and 
‘sacraments, and the discipline of Christ as the Lord hath 
‘commanded, and as this Church hath received the same ;’ and 
further requires him to say that he does ‘ unfeignedly believe all 
‘the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 
The Dean also cites Dr. Lushington as having determined what 
is involved in this last requirement. ‘I must hold, says the 
judge, ‘that the generality of this expression, “I do believe,” 
‘must be modified by the subject matter ; that there must be a 
‘bond fide belief that holy Scriptures contain everything 
‘necessary to salvation, and that to that extent they have the 
‘direct sanction of the Almighty. It will be seen that this 
interpretation, by limiting the faith required to things deemed 
‘necessary to salvation,’ leaves a large portion, we may say 
much the larger portion, open as not having any ‘ direct sanction 
‘of the Almighty.’ The things properly divine are the things 
‘necessary to salvation.’ The rest, it would seem, is human, and 
may be dealt with as such, each man being left to draw the line 
for himself between the human and the divine. 

If this should not be approved, the Dean suggests that the 
following words from the Act of Uniformity might suffice:—‘I 
‘will conform to the Liturgy as it is now by law established.’ Or 
the following it is presumed might be preferred:—‘I do submit 
‘to the doctrine, discipline, and worship of the Church of 
‘ England, as it is or shall be established by law, and promise to 
‘teach and practise accordingly.’ 

All this is well meant, but it will not do. Such a change would 
somewhat abate existing difficulty, but it would be very far from 
removing it. The extreme Rationalists in the Church of England 
accept Dr. Lushington’s judgment as to what should be under- 
stood as intended by an ‘ unfeigned belief in all the canonical 
‘Scriptures’ as an hopeful instalment. It allows them to adopt 
or to discard the material found in the sacred books, very much 
according to their pleasure. But it does not allow them to 
extend the same principle to the books themselves. They must 
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still profess to accept the second epistle of Peter as canonical, the 
epistle to the Hebrews as written by Paul, and much more. Still 
stronger is the exception taken by this class of persons against 
any attempt to settle this question which should require the 
clergy so to profess acceptance of the doctrine of the Church as 
not to be at liberty to oppose it. ‘The religious freedom of 
‘the clergy,’ they say, ‘will be secured at the expense of their 
‘religious silence, if they only cease to subscribe the Articles, and 
‘do not cease to be obliged never to impugn them’ (‘ National 
Review,’ xxxiii. 225). 

Nor is it the Articles alone which are thus left in their full 
force by Dr. Stanley. The whole Prayer Book is so left. The 
Baptismal Service, the Absolution Service, the Burial Service, 
the damnatory clauses in the Athanasian Creed, and much be- 
sides hardly less exceptionable, continue as before. Now it must 
not be forgotten, that if no formal profession of approval of the 
Articles, or of the Prayer Book were required, the virtual accept- 
ance of them involved in a man’s becoming a clergyman would 
suffice to fix a brand upon him in public estimation, should he 
be found using his position to impugn and disparage them. It 
must always be remembered, that the public exact, and have a 
right to exact, from the ministers of religion, the evidence of a 
high and special share of integrity. On them it devolves to 
study, as laymen can hardly be expected to do, all the nicer 
distinctions between right and wrong, between the honourable 
and the not honourable; and in them men not only expect to 
find sound teachers on such subjects, but to see the exemplars of 
such teaching. The man who should enter a Church based on 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and be known not to believe in those 
Articles; or who should take orders binding him to use the 
Book of Common Prayer, while it is known that the Book in 
many of its parts is most repugnant to his convictions—such a 
man may flatter himself that society will not be closely observant 
of such moral discrepancies, but he will be mistaken. He, of all 
men, should be alive to such grave inconsistency, and be resolved 
to avoid it. What the ideas are which the Prayer Book is 
adapted to convey, and will be sure to convey to the mind of 
ninety-nine persons out of every hundred, is sufficiently manifest, 
and the man using the Book is responsible for the impression 
made by his use of it. Those who listen to him must suppose 
that he means to say what he seems to say, or must put him in 
the class of dishonest men. Indeed, every man who upholds a 
particular ecclesiastical system may be said to be responsible in 
his measure for the impression made by that system. 

It is quite true, as stated by Dr. Stanley, that conformity in 
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such cases ‘must always be wider than exact belief.’ We all of 
us, in connecting ourselves with the opinions or usages of any 
religious community, seem to concur in some things with which 
we would willingly dispense, for the sake of other things to which 
we attach great value. But this principle is not to be carried so 
far as to lead a man to seem to commit himself to Articles or 
forms conveying ideas which in his judgment are false, super- 
stitious, and fraught with great danger to the spiritual interests 
of men. In brief, Dr. Stanley's scheme would give us no security 
against the scandal of men affecting to believe what they do not 
believe, or affecting to approve in matters of ritual of things of 
which they do not approve. 

What satisfaction can it be to a truly conscientious man to be 
told, as in the Gorham case, that the Baptismal Service may be 
taken as teaching baptismal regeneration, or as not teaching 
anything of the kind? Is it possible to imagine anything more 
pitiable than the contradictions and insincerities which must be 
perpetuated under the cover of such interpretations of documents 
said to be drawn up ‘for the avoiding of Diversities of Opinions, 
‘and for the establishing of Consent touching Religion’ ? 

But if the mere relaxation of subscription would do so little, 
may the standards of orthodoxy be so revised as to secure 
concord? The first question here is—who is to make the 
revision? Mr. Disraeli and his party seem to think, that if ever 
done, it must be done through the medium of Convocation. 
But, unhappily, since the days of George I, the two houses of 
Convocation have sunk into a sort of penal settlement. They 
behaved so naughtily in those days that they have been put in a 
corner ever since ; and we are exceedingly doubtful that, were 
their old liberty restored, it would be found that naughty habits 
are inveterate, and that the old evils would return.* 


* The clergy of the Church of England have been so little accustomed to meet 
on grounds irrespective of their party distinctions, that some allowance should 
perhaps be made for the degree of excitement and collision which marked some 
portion of the proceedings in the recent Congress at Manchester. But from what 
happened there we may well conjecture what the effect would be in Convocation 
if discussion were allowed to touch at all upon debatable points of doctrine or 
ritual. The paper to be read by Canon Stowell on the second day was on ‘ The 
‘Training of Ministers.’ In about the middle of the paper Mr. Stowell digressing 
from his paper, spoke as follows, and to the following effect :—‘ Let me here 
‘remark,’ he said, ‘ that those gentlemen yesterday who spoke so heartily against 
‘pew-rents, would have spoken more to the purpose if they had suggested a 
‘trustworthy and permanent endowment, rather than throw the clergy on the 
‘utter caprice and uncertainty of a Sunday offertory, transforming them into a 
‘set of mendicant friars, listening anxiously—[loud applause and hisses|—I am 
‘determined to finish my sentence—[renewed interruption]—listening anxiously 
‘to the jingle of the box to know what their wife and childreri should wear the 
‘following week. [Loud applause, hisses, and other interruption.] If a man takes 
‘ offence who rents a pew, he will at least have to give a quarter's notice before 
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Moreover, were the houses of Convocation reassembled upon 
their old platform, according to modern ideas they would not 
by any means be a fair representation of the Church. Of 
course they would not include a representation of the laity 
at all; and in regard to the clergy, in the houses which sat 
under William and Anne, the parochial clergy were represented 
by forty-four persons only, the chapters by ninety-nine. In 
of this very unsatisfactory scheme, it has been proposed 

y Archdeacon Churton that two proctors should be chosen, not 
from each diocese merely, but from each archdeaconry, to repre- 
sent the lower clergy. ‘This would give 140 parochial proctors 
to the lower house, the other half of the whole number being 
made up of 30 deans, 30 proctors from chapters, 70 archdeacons, 
and 10 theological professors from Oxford and Cambridge. The 
Archdeacon would send 300 laymen to this assembly, who 
should sit with the lower house, but vote as a separate order. 
Of this number 140 should be chosen by two and two from each 
archdeaconry ; 25 should be judges from Westminster and the 
ecclesiastical courts ; the remainder to consist of privy counsel- 
lors. This is a grand scheme. Of course it is not contemplated 
that even this assembly should possess legislative power. Its 
decisions would possess no authority except as confirmed by 
Parliament. We scarcely need say how little prospect there is of 
our seeing a ministry in this country who will venture on calling 


* depriving the minister of the hopes of income; but if a man takes offence at a 
‘sermon, he has only to pass the box and the offertory fails. [Cries of Question.’ ]’ 
After Archdeacon Denison had risen twice to order, the Bishop, as chairman, was 
obliged to interpose to secure it. But the storm was not over. In a later 
portion of the debate the Archdeacon proceeded to say,—‘One of the most 
‘important subjects that could come before any assembly of Englishmen was to 
“be discussed ; there were two papers and four speakers to be heard in something 
‘like an hour and a-half, and when he found Mr. Stowell was overlappin 

‘twenty minutes, he thought it time to interfere. [Hear, hear, and Prt, | 
‘One word more. It was one thing to advocate pew-rents—and he was ready 
‘to listen to any man all day, if he only looked and talked pleasantly and 
‘amusingly [laughter], though it was a dry subject—but it was another thing to 
‘abuse the Prayer Book.’ [Loud uproar followed this expression.| The Rev. Mr. 
Stowell started up and exclaimed,‘ I never abused the Prayer Book. I never 
‘said a single word to warrant any man in accusing me of abusing the Prayer 
‘Book. Shame! shame!’ The Rev. Canon M‘Neile and the Rev. James 
Bardsley, at different parts of the platform, rose, and were understood to protest 
most strongly against the misrepresentation of the Rev. Mr. Stowell. In the mean- 
time Mr. Stowell repeated the words, ‘ Shame, shame,’ which were echoed by his 
sympathizers among the audience. Archdeacon Denison waved his hand, and 
was understood to volunteer an explanation. The excitement continued some 
minutes, when the President rose and said,—‘ I consider that this debate has now 
‘lasted quite sufficient time; and, in the exercise of that discretion which the 
. omg I occupy gives me, I now pass at once to the next question, and call upon 
‘Mr. Akroyd to commence his paper.’ [Cheers.] In a free Convocation attacks 
would be made on Prayer Book and Articles—and with what effect ? See Report 
in the Manchester Examiner and in the Church and State Review. 
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up such a Frankenstein. An Ecclesiastical Parliament of some six 
hundred members! Who can fail to see, that though this 
council of six hundred could not make laws, the power of such 
an assembly for mischief in other ways would be all but endless. 
The moral force which they would arrogate to themselves, sup- 
posing that any semblance of unity could be preserved among 
them, would be sufficient to disturb the peace of the realm from 
end to end. If that day shall come, such days as were seen at 
Marston Moor and Naseby will not probably be far distant. 

But if the old form of Convocation is not available, and if a 
new one is a fancy which no statesman can be expected to 
entertain, nothing remains, if there is to be a revision of the 
Liturgy, but to carry out Lord Ebury’s resolution, and to 
appoint a Commission, which shall attempt that piece of service. 
Here another question comes. How is that Commission to be 
constituted? Further, supposing it to have been constituted, 
and its work done, the result must be submitted to Parliament, 
and who is to limit discussion there on this grave matter? ‘True, 
an English House of Commons passed our present Book of 
Common Prayer. But what a House of Commons might do in 
this respect in 1662 is one thing, and what a House assembled 
in our time would be likely to do is something very different. 

Still further, in whose favour is the revision to take place ? 
In favour of the Romanizers, who cling to the Prayer Book, and 
would proscribe the Articles; or in favour of the Protestant 
party, who cling to the Articles, and would modify the Liturgy? 
Or shall it be in the interest of Archdeacon Denison and his 
friends, and of all who from various causes deprecate change of 
any sort; or in favour of the Rationalists, who would leave 
scarcely anything unchanged, and continue nothing beyond the 
smallest residuum either of Articles or of the Common Prayer ? 
Or, finally, is it to be another attempt at compromise, and are 
we, at this time of day, to find ourselves lauded again in the 
common result of attempting to please everybody and of pleasing 
nobody—all our new and wise labours ending in our old state of 
endless embroilment ? 

So the case really stands, it may be said, and hence the folly 
of contemplating change of any sort. Our advice is, do nothing! 
do nothing! In the face of all the facts presented in this 
article, in the face of all that has been said as to the necessity of 
doing something, and of the high authority of the men who have 
so spoken, in such circumstances can it be a wise thing to say, 
do nothing? Indeed, in the presence of such facts, and of more 
like them which will be sure to come, will it be possible to 
hearken to those who persist in urging that policy? Here is an 
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institution whose formularies have been rigorously constructed 
with the intention of insuring a strict unity in faith and prac- 
tice; and here are the diversities of the most diverse kinds, 
which are everywhere avowed and presented, and that by men 
who have alike subscribed to the said formularies. What must 
be the impression made on intelligent and honourable laymen 
by these sad discrepancies as to the sort of conscience which 
clergymen bring to their vocation? It may be true that these 
things have been borne with long. But are there not signs 
that they cannot be borne with much longer? Dr. Stanley is 
very bold. He does not scruple, by means of a wise apologue, 
to admonish his brethren, that not to part with something may 
be to lose everything. 

We must confess, however, that so far as we can see, this Do- 
nothing policy, with all its inconsistencies, its scandals, and its 
perils, is the policy which is likely to be preferred, at least for the 
present. In the meanwhile, the harmony pervading the Free 
Churches of Great Britain will continue to stand out in edifying 
contrast to the discords pervading our State Church. Diversities 
there are beyond the pale of the Church of England. But so far 
as Protestant Dissenters are concerned, they are diversities 
which involve no compromise, which burden no man’s conscience, 
which disgrace no man’s profession. Much of this diversity may 
be error and folly, but the men are honest. They believe what 
they profess to believe. They approve what they profess to 
approve. Where they differ from each other on any weighty 
matter, they do not attempt to conceal their difference. They 
avow it openly, and act upon it openly. No apparent want of 
integrity—the element so essential to the reputation of the 
Christian name—exposes their character to impeachment or 
suspicion. Moreover, they can organize and act in relation to 
their Church objects, and to more public objects, with all the 
freedom of free men. Our Episcopalian brethren might be in 
circumstances allowing all this to be said of them, and some day 
they will be in those circumstances. 

At present, two things are clear—first, that the Church of 
England, stereotyped as she has been from past centuries, has 
lost adaptation to England as it is; and the second is, that in 
the present state of thought, and in the inevitable tendencies of 
thought in this country, no similar institution can be raised into‘ 
the place of that which now exists. A National Church should 
reflect National Thought. But a Church of sufficient latitude to 
embrace everything must be a Church that could not be said to 
teach anything. Englishmen, we may be sure, will know 
nothing of such an institution. On the other hand, to establish 
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one sect, as at present, to the exclusion of all others, must be to 

erpetuate a moral wrong under religious pretences. The Church 
Festablishment Question in this country lies between the horns 
of this dilemma. In these circumstances, John Bull will come 
to see, though it may be by slow degrees, that what he has 
imagined to be good in the past, has certainly lost adaptation to 
the present ; in other words, that the day in which it seemed 
possible to make the machinery of a National Church work 
satisfactorily is gone, and that the time has come for dispensing 
with such expedients altogether. 


Art. II.—Tales of a Wayside Inn. By Henry WapswortH 
Lonereiow. 


THOUGH we have not grown indifferent to poetry, we have 
grown indifferent, we suspect, to criticism of poetry. We do not 
care to dissect a metaphor, or discuss the structure of a poem. 
If it pleases, well ; if it displeases, let it be instantly forgotten : 
we are not anxious to find reasons why it pleases, and still less 
are we disposed to waste our time over the causes of our dis- 
pleasure. We generally content ourselves with some compen- 
dious judgment ; it is good or bad, thoughtful or common-place, 
lively or insipid. We have a conviction that minds of a certain 
culture—due allowance being made for peculiarities of tempera- 
ment—will come to much the same conclusion on any poem 
offered to their perusal; and we know that the poetry which 
pleases only a cultivated class can, by no dint of reasoning, be 
made acceptable to the comparatively uneducated classes. Some- 
times we hear an excellent remark or a subtle analysis, but 
criticism, for the most part, resolves itself into brief judgments 
more or less dogmatically asserted, into mere outcries, in short, 
of pleasure or pain, exclamations of delight or indignant protesta- 
tions. Books that treat of the art of criticism are quietly ignored. 
Who now reads ‘ Blair’s Lectures’ or ‘Campbell’s Rhetoric’? We 
are under the impression that such books never now descend 
from the shelves of the many libraries they still help to fill, and, 
by their imposing exterior, doubtless to adorn. We suspect that 
they are no sooner printed than they are clad in their stiff, glit- 
tering uniforms, and set to do duty on parade, and that they 
never, throughout the term of their existence, descend into the 
arena of our actual strifes. We are careless of an art of criticism, 
or of such, at least, as they taught. 
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It is well if poetry itself be not put upon its trial. From time 
to time it is apparently necessary to come to the rescue, and 
utter certain grave truths in its defence. Its palmy place in 
literature is often disputed. There are some who do not scruple 
to say that, with the exception of the veritable song—the verse 
which is intended to be set to music, or which may be read in 
musical cadence (a composition which must be of the briefest)— 
there is no reason whatever in our rhymes and metres. They 
see no ground for perpetuating the peculiar form of composition 
which distinguishes poetry from prose. What is substantially 
good in a poem, it is confessed, may be transfused into prose: 
why then retain a form of writing which leads to a perpetual 
reiteration of the same truths or commonplaces, simply because 
there is some degree of skill required in uttering them in this 
artificial manner 

Any one who, after a long and exclusive attention to the graver 
studies of science or theology, has opened by chance a volume 
of ordinary poetry, might be excused if he felt a momentary sur- 
prise at the honour still paid, or the toleration still accorded, to 
the race of versifiers. If he should not repeat over the heroic 
stanzas before him the well-known contemptuous expression, 
‘What does it all prove ?’ he might at least ask whether what was 
said in this elaborate manner had not been a thousand times said 
before, and whether it could not have been said as weil in simple 
prose. 

‘When will you poets learn that what 
Is said, is said? How long, 
O men inspired! will you be singing 
The same eternal song?’ 


A celebrated comparative anatomist evidently looks upon the 
lyric poet, passionately repeating the same loves and hates, as a 
species of monomaniac ; harmless, it may be, but, at best, a few 
degrees removed from some form of insanity. And all men 
earnest in the search for knowledge may feel a momentary con- 
tempt for a literature which comes before them mainly as an art 
of saying, and which professes nothing higher than to express 
old truths beautifully and passionately. If you had a new truth 
to tell, they would say, you would throw aside your metre and 
your metaphor ; and do you think that metre and metaphor are 
sufficient to reconcile us to eternal platitudes of thought? The 
poet is transfixed on the horns of a cruel dilemma. If he has 
anything worth telling us, why not use the clearest and most 
direct form of speech? If he has nothing of the kind to tell us, 
why speak or write at all ? 
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But this feeling of contempt or depreciation will not, in a re- 4 
flective mind, be more than momentary. The utterance of {L 
familiar truths beautifully and passionately gives not only to ay 
many men an exquisite pleasure, but plays an important part in a 
our moral and religious culture. A literature of the beautiful 
and the emotional could not be eclipsed without severest loss, 
We do not ourselves say that verse never deals with new truths, . 
or that the poet is never the harbinger of an advanced mode of 
thinking, but we will admit that his province is rather to en- 
kindle and exalt the mind than to extend the circle of its know- “~ 
ledge. He always seizes upon what goes, we say, to the heart. 
If he narrates a history, as he does in an epic poem, it is not for 
its mere historical truth that he cares to sing it forth. The mo- 
ment it ceases to inspire him with admiration, with some passion 
of love or wonder, that moment he leaves it to the chronicler to 
record or dismiss as he thinks fit. If he treats a philosophic 
truth, as in these later times he not unfrequently does, it is not 
as a reasoner or debater, solicitous to demonstrate his thesis ; 
but there is some result of many reasonings which has fired his 
own brain, and he is resolved that others shall share in his en-- 
thusiasm. Under his hand, under his breath, the dry truth bursts 
into flame ; it has become a passion also as well as a truth. 

Well, this literature of the emotions, we repeat, plays an 
important part in the education of a people. Take plummet- 
line, and go forth to sound the depths of the human.conscience : 
you will find the lead rings at last on a feeling, an affection, 
direct or sympathetic. How vain to preach love to others, to. ‘ 
men who have not already the sentiment of love! What is 
even the sentiment of justice to those who have no sympathy 
with the wrongs and sufferings of others? To the man who has 
no heart to appeal to, the moralist may harangue for ever: he 
will make no impression. He will gain a verbal assent to a 
verbal proposition ; the most stolid creature has craft enough 
to perceive that such verbal assent is expected, and will do him 
credit ; but the real morality which has been taught has never 
been even understood. The higher moral truths are literally 
unintelligible to those who are devoid of sympathy and benevo- 
lence. If you limit your teaching to such a law as this, ‘Thou 
‘shalt not steal, and show the penalty that will follow the 
violation of this law, you may be intelligible enough to the 
most cold and selfish of mortals. The appeal is made to his 
self-interest. He has only to reflect, if he has any possession or 
property of his own, that it would be very disagreeable that 
others should steal from him, in order to see the propriety of 
such a law. If he has no property of his own he might fail even 
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to do this, but the threat of punishment would hold down his 
hands as if they were in fetters. But if you proceed to a still 
higher teaching; if you advance from the negative to the 
egal duties of morality ; if you insist on it that we ought to 

elp each other, to act for the benefit of others as well as our- 
selves ; if, in short, you wish to teach such a man the higher 
law, ‘Love one another ’—you will find that you have a blank 
wall before you. As well talk to the crags as knock at that 
man’s door. <A high moral truth is also, in its very nature, a 
noble and exalted feeling. It is this, or it is nothing but a 
string of words. If we say, with any genuine meaning, This 
flower is beautiful, we must feel its beauty. That the flower 
produces this feeling is precisely the truth we have to enun- 
ciate. And so in moral truth, if we say of any action that it is 
generous or amiable, we must feel its generosity, we must 
respond to its amiability. We must have some generosity in 
our own hearts, or we cannot even understand the virtue of 
generosity. 

This truth, plain as it may seem, is often overlooked by those 
who exalt the intellect at the expense of the affections. Most 
unnecessarily ; for affections without the intellect would be a 
mere chaos, while, on the other hand, intellect in the presence 
of morality and religion would be simply ¢mpossible without the 
affections. It is not, of course, to poetry that we owe the abundant 
affections of the human heart. Poetry springs from them ; but 
it reacts to intensify, exalt, and refine them. Perhaps it will be 
said that feelings of all kinds, bad as well as good, are evoked 
by the poet, and mingle in that excitement he is bent on 
creating. This may be the case, but, here as elsewhere, it is by 
collision with error that truth is made manifest. It is the con- 
flict of feeling that calls forth the Reason, and advances her to 
her post of observation, where she overlooks, selects, controls. 
You must first have the streams flowing copiously over the 
country before you can enter on the task of guiding them into 
the best channels. Where there is no literature of imagination 
there will be whole tracks of great aridity: where there is no 
higher literature there will be the mischief of partial inunda- 
tion. While we write, Mr. Rawlinson’s massive volume, ‘The 
‘Five Great Monarchies,’ lies open before us, and our eye rests 
on the following passage :— 


‘The great cause of this difference between ancient and modern 
Chaldeea is the neglect of the water-courses. Left to themselves 
the rivers tend to desert some portions of the alluvium wholly, 
which thus become utterly unproductive, while they spread them- 
selves out over others, which are converted thereby into pestilential 
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swamps. A well-arranged system of embankments and irrigating 
canals is necessary in order to develop the natural capabilities of 
the country, and to derive from the rich soil of the vast alluvium 
the valuable and varied products it can be made to furnish.’ 


The application that suggests itself need hardly be expressed. 
There are other waters than those of Chalda which demand 
careful husbanding in one place and careful dispersion in 
another. 

We have often thought that an interesting work might be 
written, wherein our poets should be reviewed as representatives 
of our several tempers, feelings, opinions ; our different modes, in 
short, of looking upon human life, and reading the great riddle 
of existence. It might be called The Philosophy of the Pets. 
The Epicurean and the Misanthrope, as well as the Christian 
and the Philanthropist, must of course be admitted. We have 
no fear about the result of such a contrast. This mode of 
reviewing our poets would be in harmony with our modern 
spirit of criticism, which has grown impatient of discussing mere 
forms of composition or artifices of language. Our English 
poets would represent almost every scheme of thought that has 
grown out of human life, or that claims to regulate that life. 
Pope, Young, Cowper! how the very names call up distinct 
shades of philosophy and religion. Moore, Byron, Wordsworth! 
does it not seem as if Pleasure, and Misanthropy, and the faith 
that grows out of Benevolence, had each retained its minstrel- 
advocate to plead its cause before the world? And the world 
listens, and is moved to its inmost heart, and finally grasps some 
great truth with renewed energy. Such a mode of reviewing 
our poets would also vividly illustrate that development of 
thought which we specifically call the history of philosophy. 
For while each age has its champions of Pleasure or Meditation, 
these champions do, in each age, feel the influence of the pre- 
vailing modes of philosophic thought. Shakspeare was contem- 
porary with Bacon; and mark how the philosophy of Locke 
influences the poetry that followed after it; and note again how, 
in a later time, when it was felt that the human intelligence 
needed wider or deeper channels than the ‘ Essay on the Under- 
standing’ had provided for it, how poetry also overflows all the 
old embankments, and there is a season of riotous speculation, 
distinguished, it may be, by much confusion and dismay, but 
also by a marvellous prodigality of thought. 

He whose name we have put at the head of our paper can 
hardly be said to have a place amongst these representative 
poets. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, who has just sent us 
most opportunely from the other side of the Atlantic a new 
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volume of poems, is not altogether of that strength that he should 
be selected as the champion of any one mode of thought or 
class of opinions, neither has he thrown himself enthusiastically 
into any speculative cause. Perhaps it may be said that he re- 
presents the prevailing sentiments of the middle class of people, 
both in his own country and in England. Happily for himself, 
and (notwithstanding what we have said of the ultimate benefit 
of the clash and conflict of opposing sentiments) happily for his 
readers, he is one whose heart is in repose on the greatest ques- 
tions which can agitate the human intellect. It is the tendency 
of his mind rather to dwell on the past than the future. Medi- 
eval times have had a great charm for him ; and when he quitted 
these it was to mount higher in the stream of time, and the 
Norseman’s Edda took the place of the golden legends. He is a 
scholarly poet, tender and religious ; not deficient in a decided 
personality, but still gathering his materials much from books, and 
seeing nature and mankind by the aid of that light which former 
poets have thrown upon them. 

We have said that this new volume, ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn,’ 
has come opportunely, because we more than ever must value 
every bond of union, however slight, that keeps us in friendly 
intercourse with our fellow-Norsemen across the Atlantic; and 
a common language, a common literature, and the interchange of 
products of genius cordially admired on both sides, is not a tie 
altogether so slender that it can be spoken of with contempt. 
We hasten to welcome this latest gift from America. But be- 
fore we proceed to notice the poems collected here under the 
perhaps not very appropriate title of ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn, 
we would glance back for a moment at those old favourites which 
have made the name of Longfellow as familiar and as dear 
amongst us as it can possibly be amongst his fellow-countrymen ; 
we would say a few words on the general character and merit of 
his poetry. 

The distinctive merit of his poetry we should say is Pathos, 
and that grace and harmony which in poetry is so intertwined 
with the pathetic that it is hardly possible to separate them. It 
is no disparagement to Longfellow that he often seizes upon 
some circumstance or scene, or point of view, which preceding 
writers had already thrown their poetry over: the only question 
worth asking is how he himself has dealt with them. When he 
stands upon the ‘ Bridge,’ or looks up to the blank in the ‘Open 
‘Window,’ or watches at his work the ‘ Village Blacksmith,’ does 
he stir our heart? does the tear almost steal into our eyes? We 
need not answer the question we have asked, for the public, both 
in England and in America, have answered it long ago. Not a 
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few of his brief lyrical pieces have become familiar to us as 
household words. That heroic lady who, beyond any of her sex, 
won the whole heart of England, has received no poetie tribute 
to her memory comparable to the ‘Santa Philomena’ of Long- 
fellow. He has made Florence Nightingale the popular saint of 
both hemispheres. We must not indulge ourselves in quoting 
our old favourites, or we should soon fill several pages with beau- 
tiful extracts known to every one. In the verse of Longfellow 
(wherever he writes what in English literature is understood to 
be verse) we notice a grave melody that fills the ear and never 
cloys it. It is curious to remark how, in metres that scan exactly 
alike, each original poet contrives to give a music of his own. 
And when we think of the grave subdued melody of Longfellow’s 
verse, we the more regret that he has dealt so largely in what 
can be neither called verse nor prose, and especially in that 
curious indescribable jingle which is to pass for the English re- 
presentative of the Latin hexameter. In this latter experiment 
he, like others, was tempted, we presume, by his classical tastes, 
by a wish to reproduce in English something which had pleased 
him in Latin or Greek. However natural and excusable such an 
attempt may be, we think by this time that our scholar-poets 
ought to be convinced that the experiment has failed. No one 
who approaches the English hexameter without such classical 
reminiscences ringing in his ear; no one who really loves the 
melody of verse, and who takes up this pedantic or dilettante 
manutacture simply as English verse—can, we think, derive any 
pleasure from it. As to the rhymeless sing-song in which our 
poet has preserved for us the legends of the Red Indian, this 
does not provoke from us any critical discussion. ‘ Hiawatha’ 
hardly comes before us as a poem of the author’s. He tells us 
himself that it was undertaken more for the sake of preserving a 
number of curious legends than with the intention of adorning 
them or idealizing them into an English poem. 

We may regard it as a high testimonial to the pathos and 
tenderness of Longfellow that his ‘ Evangeline’ has been popular, 
and very popular, in spite of the nondescript verse in which it is 
written. It is a poem too well known to need our praise, or to 
justify us in exemplifying its merits by lengthened extracts. 
Indeed, for our own part we must be contented here to re-echo 
the general applause ; for we must confess that the metre—if 
metre it is to be called—in which it is written quite prevents us 
from taking any pleasure in its perusal, prevents us, in fact, 
from reading it at all with the necessary continuity. We feel 
that we could not do justice to any material that was wrought 
up in this new fashion. What the ‘Courtship of Miles Standish’ 
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may be, which is composed in the same irritating measure, we 
to this moment are absolutely ignorant, and must be permitted 
to remain ignorant. A simple English reader, unbiassed by 
classical association, talking of this hexameter line, described it 
but as ‘a sort of limping prose with a curtsy at the end of it! 
And, indeed, if we wanted to represent this measure to the eye, 
we should say that it was neither walking nor dancing, but a 
detestable mincing gait somewhere betwixt the two. 

We are quite aware that this is one of the cases to which the 
old proverb upon taste, non disputandum, correctly applies. If 
any one should assert that he finds the charm of verse in this 
mimicry of the Greek or Latin poets, he has as complete right 
to his judgment as we to ours. Some men find a delightful 
music where others complain of insufferable noise. Some men 
might listen to a Scotch bagpipe, playing a reel or jig in the 
streets of London, and pronounce it exquisite melody. Perhaps, 
like our classicists, they have brought with them such strong 
associations of the thrilling power of that same Scotch bagpipe 
when heard at the head of a marching regiment of Highlanders, 
that they listen rather with their memory than their present 
actual organ of sense. However that may be, they will persist 
in listening to the bagpipe, as it drones and jerks down the 
streets of London, and no argument can prove to them that it is 
not beautiful. Every poet, too, has a clear right to make what 
experiment he pleases upon our sense of hearing. We, on our 
side, can only claim the corresponding right of closing our ears. 
We therefore leave the soothing influence of the English 
hexameter to be decided by each reader for himself. But one 
observation lies open to us which is quite indisputable : it is the 
laziest. business that ever called itself by the name of verse. 
Blank verse, it may be said, is surely as easy to write. Not at 
all. A writer of blank verse seeks for variety of pause, variety 
of cadence. Here nothing is to be done but to walk along, in 
mincing gait, to the end of the line, and then drop your curtsy. 
Besides, there is a certain excellence of material expected from 
the man who writes in blank verse : he feels that he pledges him- 
self to compensate by the elevation of his thoughts for the absence 
of rhyme, and he enters into competition with our highest poets. 
But English hexameters are to his day a sort of experiment 
in verse, and pledge to nothing. No poet ever earned a reputa- 
tion by writing them, though poets of repute have amused 
themselves, and reposed from their earnest labours, in this 
dilettante composition. 

We, for our part, are far from undervaluing the charm of 
melodious verse, and very far indeed from acquiescing in that 
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critical heresy already alluded to, which would limit verse to the 
actual song, or to brief lyrics which are imitative of the song. 
Not only is there a great additional pleasure in the melody of 
verse, a pleasure which mingles with and deepens the pathos of 
the language, but metre is so strictly associated with some of 
the peculiarities of the poetic style that the very substance of 
our poetry would be altered if the metrical form were altogether 
laid aside. We cannot, therefore, think it wise that our poets 
should be so careless as they often are, in the modulation of 
their verse, or so ready to make fanciful experiments. It is 
a fine and subtle, but not therefore a weak bond of union, that 
keeps together the form and the substance of poetry. As it was 
some ardour of excitement that first gave rise to the musical or 
rhythmical form, so again this form prepares us for the high 
imaginative language of passion. And again the rhythmical form, 
while it prepares for the language of passion, tends also to 
preserve that passion from exceeding the due bounds of art. For 
passion, when expressed in any of the imitative arts, should be 
still under the control of the artist, and brought into unison with 
the great purpose of all art, namely, to delight. This last idea 
has been very elaborately, but also very accurately expressed by 
Coleridge in his ‘ Biographia Literaria. He shows how the 
artificial structure of poetry separates the poet from the mere 
sufferer or victim of human feeling. There is ‘a voluntary act, 
‘a purpose to blend delight with emotion,’ manifested even in 
his most stormy ebullitions of passion. This makes his 
utterance, his wail of pain or cry ef pleasure, to be an art. 
Between these two elements there must be, says Coleridge, ‘ not 
‘ only a partnership, but a union ; there should be, as he subtly 
describes it, ‘an interpenetration of passion and of will, of spon- 
‘ taneous impulse and of voluntary purpose.’ 

Longfellow has been frequently praised for his good taste, and 
we admit and echo the praise. ‘The circumstances he selects for 
_ description are those which all men pronounce to be poetic, and 
his metaphors are rarely disfigured by being jostled or crowded 
together. He never introduces them in that riotous profusion 
which has no other effect than to bewilder the reader. But with 
regard to metaphorical language, it is worth while to notice that 
sins against good taste are committed from two opposite causes : 
from too great an impetuosity, and from too little, or rather 
from an excess of ingenuity which an impetuous mind would 
not have fallen into. The impetuous man will run metaphor 
upon metaphor, dashing them in pieces against each other 
as Shakspeare often does, and as he does, for example, at the 
commencement of the celebrated soliloquy of Hamlet. The 
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less fiery and too ingenious man, by elaborating some single 
metaphor, converts a poetic image into a poetaster’s conceit. 
Longfellow is free of the first fault, but not quite free of 
the second. In the ‘Midnight Mass for the Dying Year’ 
we meet with the following image :— 


‘And the hooded clouds, like friars, 
Tell their beads in drops of rain.’ 


In a simile like this one is entirely carried away from 
those aspects of nature it was the intention of the poet to 
describe, and the mind is fixed on a fanciful image or analogy. 
When Wordsworth says, ‘The holy time is quiet as a nun 
‘ breathless with adoration,’ the feeling called up by the image 
of the nun is blended with that of the evening calm, so as to 
form one impression: we never quit nature to complete to 
ourselves the picture of the nun. But Longfellow, by con- 
verting first the clouds into hoods, and then the rain into beads, 
thrusts nature aside, and occupies our attention for the moment 
with nothing but a fantastical image. Herein lies the difference 
between the poetic metaphor and the mere conceit: the 
one blends with the main subject; the other displaces it: the 
one often falls like snow into the river, ‘one moment bright, then 
‘gone for ever ;’ the other pertinaciously obtrudes itself upon 
the view, and refuses to be absorbed. The poet has had too much 
leisure to mould his little figure or follow out his analogy. 
In his ‘Spanish Student’ our author introduces a very similar 
metaphor :— 

‘See how all around us, 
Kneeling, like hooded friars, the misty mountains 
Receive the benediction of the sun!’ 


Here the mountains, and not the clouds, are the hooded friars, 
and here, too, the same mistake has been committed. Nothing 
in all nature is more beautiful than the light of the sun seen 
streaming down the mountain-side. Call the beam of light the 
benediction of heaven if you will; but if you proceed with 
all possible distinctness to convert the mountains into a row 
of hooded friars kneeling to receive this benediction, you have 
thrust nature aside for a very fantastical image which we are by 
no means disposed to accept as an equivalent. 

In general the substance of Longfellow’s poetry, the thought 
with which he deals, is such as is easy of apprehension, such 
as appeals to the good sense and the ordinary feelings of 
mankind. Captious critics have pronounced it common-place. 
In this we think there is a twofold mistake. For, in the 
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first place, it is unjust to suppose that a writer has not thought 
earnestly or even profoundly, because the sentiments in which he 
rests are those generally received by his countrymen; and 
in the next place, it is precisely these sentiments that are the 
fittest subjects for poetry. We hold it to be one of the merits of 
this writer, that we do not meet with sentiments and ideas 
which strain our apprehension, and seem to hover on the 
borders of the inane. And, moreover, when we reflect that 
Longfellow is a scholar as well as a poet, and a man of 
varied and extensive reading, we must confess that we owe 
this immunity from vague, fantastic thinking, entirely to his 
own good sense. It would have been very easy for him to 
cull from forgotten books as much nonsense as, in the eyes 
of certain wonder-loving mortals, would have given him a 
character for great profundity. We recall only one instance 
in which a mystical thought has been worked into his own 
verse, and that is a very pardonable instance. A little mysti- 


cism about flowers is very excusable in a poet. We will 
quote some of the lines :-— 


‘ Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God hath written in the stars above ; 
But not less in the bright flowerets under us 
Stands the revelation of his love. 


‘Bright and glorious is that revelation, 
Written all over this great world of ours, 
Making evident our own creation, 
In these stars of earth—these golden flowers. 


‘And the Poet, faithful and far-seeing, 
Sees, alike in stars and flowers, a part 
Of the self-same universal being 
Which is throbbing in his brain and heart. 


‘Gorgeous flowerets in the sunlight shining ; 
Blossoms flaunting in the eye of day ; 

Tremulous leaves, with soft and silver lining ; 
Buds that open only to decay ; 


‘ Brilliant hopes, all woven in gorgeous tissues, 
Flaunting gaily in the golden light ; 
Large desires, with most uncertain issues ; 
Tender wishes, blossoming at night ! 


‘These in flowers are more than seeming ; 
Workings are they of the self-same powers 
Which the Poet in no idle dreaming 
Seeth in himself and in the flowers.’ 
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We have heard this poem on the Flowers quoted with espe- 
cial admiration of the thought that runs through it. As we 
have said, we are not disposed to deny to the poet some vagaries 
of the intellect as well as of the fancy ; but assuredly Mr. Long- 
fellow would not enjoy the widespread reputation he does if he 
had often indulged in a strain like this. The poet first converts 
the flowers into symbols of human passions ; but not content with 
this, he sees in this symbolism something far deeper than the 
mere play of his own imagination. He sees—would that some 
admirer of the poem would tell us precisely what it is he does 
see !—he sees, so far as we can understand the matter, in this 
symbolism a similarity of nature between himself and the 
flowers. We are in the habit of finding in the river a symbol of 
human life: therefore there is a unity of nature between man 
and the river. The reasoning is, at all events, quite of the 
poetic order. 

Of the longer pieces of the writer we should, on the whole, 
select as the most favourable specimen of his genius the ‘Golden 
‘Legend. We need hardly say that this poem would not have 
been written if Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ had not made its appearance ; 
but of all the poems which that wild and fascinating drama has 
suggested, the ‘Golden Legend’ is, to our thinking, the most ac- 
ceptable. Its author loved the middle ages, and had studied 
them, and the subject gave him an opportunity of introducing 
some vigorous and racy sketches of that period. The moral of 
the piece cannot but be approved, though it rather too much re- 
minds us of certain good fairy tales we read in our youth. 
The peasant-girl Elsie, prepared generously to sacrifice her life 
for another, is rewarded by happy marriage with the very prince 
she was to die for. The whole plot of the drama is very slight 
and somewhat tame, and there is what appears to us an inarti- 
ficial combination of the natural and the supernatural, but it is 
made the vehicle of much pleasing poetry. 

Prince Henry of Hoheneck is introduced to us at the com- 
mencement of the drama in a strange lamentable plight. He is 
suffering under an incurable disease, or a disease that has been 
pronounced incurable, except under very strange conditions, by 
certain learned doctors of Salerno. Their enigmatical sentence 
runs thus :— 


‘Not to be cured, yet not incurable! 
The only remedy that remains 
Is the blood that flows from a maiden’s veins 
Who of her own free will shall die 
And give her life as the price of yours!’ 
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To Prince Henry, meditating on this state of things, Lucifer ap- 
pears, disguised as a travelling physician. He produces a flask, 
out of which the prince drinks. What is the effect of this devil’s 
elixir? It does not cure him, for otherwise the whole action of 
the piece would have been arrested ; but it produces a momen- 
tary exhilaration, and subjects him, as we gather, to a base love 
of life. It gives him that selfishness by which he is able to 
accept the sacrifice of Elsie. But though this selfishness is 
supernaturally induced upon the prince, we have no corresponding 
supernatural machinery to extricate him from its thraldom. The 
natural action of his own mind brings him back to more gene- 
rous impulses. 

We are not aware that Mr. Longfellow requires any apology 
or excuse for the sort of Lucifer he has brought before us ; but 
such apology, if required, it would not be difficult to give. To the 
Protestant Christian of the nineteenth century the demon of the 
middle ages, or that devil which ignorant peasants and ignorant 
monks believed in, is a purely mythological personage. Such a 
creation cannot be confounded for an instant with the Satan of 
his own reformed creed. Indeed, no mythological personage of 
heathen antiquity is more unmistakably the product of the 
popular imagination than this medieval devil. Nor, we may 
add, was there any god or goddess of the heathen world 
half so busy, or half so popular, amongst the gross multitude, as 
this odious, grotesque, and malicious demon. Malicious and 
powerful as he was supposed to be, he was constantly foiled. 
Every saint in the calendar had outwitted him. He was the 
perpetual butt of both men and angels. It was always a gratifi- 
cation to paint him as ugly as possible. It was still more con- 
solatory to find that he was as short-sighted as he was malicious; 
for, crafty as he was, even the simple peasant could sometimes 
overreach him. This truly mythological personage Goethe in- 
troduced into the nineteenth century ; very wisely modifying his 
costume and external figure, and endowing him—with what, in 
truth, is the fittest characteristic for a modern devil—with the 
spirit of irony and universal contempt. Refashioned thus by a 
master-poet, he has been destined to figure again in our litera- 
ture. It is this quite imaginary creation that Longfellow avails 
himself of. We have no great partiality to it ourselves, but 
neither do we raise any objection to the use he has made fof it ; 
and though his demon has not the wit of Mephistopheles, yet 
there runs through the whole dialogue something of that conver- 
sational ease which, combining as it does with higher qualities 
of style, has rendered the translation of ‘Faust’ so difficult an 
undertaking. 
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The prince, after this interview with Lucifer, is next seen at 
a farm in the Odenwald. The peasants at this farm had 
received much kindness at his hands, and one of the family, a 
young girl, Elsie, touched with the melancholy condition of the 
prince, and hearing of the extraordinary sacrifice by which he 
might be cured, offers to give her own life for his restoration to 
health. What it was the highest nobility to offer, it was the 
most dastard selfishness to accept. We must attribute it to the 
influence of Lucifer’s flask that the prince permits the sacrifice. 
Yet he does not acquiesce without some touch of remorse and 
tenderness. 


‘O Elsie! what a lesson thou dost teach me! 
The life which is—and that which is to come— 
Suspended, hang in such nice equipoise, 
A breath disturbs the balance; and that scale 
In which we throw our hearts preponderates, 
And the other, like an empty one, flies up, 
And is accounted vanity and air! 
To me the thought of death is terrible, 
Having such hold on life. To thee it is not 
So much even as the lifting of a latch ; 
Only a step into the open air, 
Out of a tent already luminous 
With light that shines through its transparent walls! 
O pure in heart! from thy sweet dust shall grow 
Lilies, upon whose petals will be written 
‘‘ Ave Maria” in characters of gold.’ 


His better feelings are already struggling for the mastery, and 
Lucifer has again to interpose in order to secure the triumph of 
a base selfishness. This time the demon disguises himself as a 
priest. The young prince, troubled with some scruples of con- 
science, resorts to confession: he is solicitous to know whether 
the Church will absolve his sin, if sin it be that he is about to 
commit. Lucifer, in the priestly garb, hears his confession, and 
grants him absolution. There is, on both sides, much spirit in 
the dialogue. Lucifer speaks, as might be expected, with very 
little reverence of the sacred office he has assumed; yet a 
critic might perhaps object, that instead of being too diabolical, 
he is hardly diabolical enough. For even Lucifer, under the 
inspiration of Mr. Longfellow, has a touch of pathos in his 
speech. 

‘ LUCIFER. 


‘And here, in a corner of the wall, 
Shadowy, silent, apart from all, 
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With its awful portal open wide, 
And its latticed windows on either side, 
And its step well worn by the bended knees 
Of one or two pious centuries, 
Stands the village confessional ! 
Within it, as an honoured guest, 
I will sit me down awhile and rest! 

[ Seats himself in the confessional. 
Here sits the priest; and faint and low, 
Like the sighing of an evening breeze, 
Comes through these painted lattices 
The ceaseless sound of human woe. 
Here, while her bosom aches and throbs 
With deep and agonizing sobs, 
That half are passion, half contrition, 
The luckless daughter of perdition 
Slowly confesses her secret shame! 
The time, the place, the lover’s name! 
Here the grim murderer with a groan 
From his bruised conscience rolls the stone, 
Thinking that thus he can atone 
For ravages of sword and flame! 
Indeed I marvel, and marvel greatly, 
How a priest can sit here so sedately, 
Reading, the whole year, out and in, 
Nought but the catalogue of sin, 
And still keep any faith whatever 
In human nature! Never! never! 


‘To-day I come 
To foster and ripen an evil thought 
In a heart that is almost to madness wrought, 
And to make a murderer out of a prince ; 
A sleight of hand I learned long since ! 
He comes. In the twilight he will not see 
The difference between his priest and me.’ 


Prince Henry enters, and kneeling at the confessional to the 
mock priest, entreats his benediction. Lucifer promises him his 
benediction when he shall have made his confession, and pro- 
ceeds to ask whether his mind has yet obtained rest from its 
passions, The prince responds,— 


‘By the same madness still made blind, 
By the same passion still possessed, 
I come again to the house of prayer, 
A man afflicted and distressed ! 
As in a cloudy atmosphere, 
Through unseen sluices of the air, 
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A sudden and impetuous wind 

Strikes the great forest white with fear, 

And every branch, and bough, and spray, 
Points all its quivering leaves one way, 

And meadows of grass, and fields of grain, 
And the clouds above and the slanting rain, 
And smoke from chimneys of the town, 
Yield themselves to it, and bow down, 

So does this dreadful purpose press 
Onward with irresistible stress, 

And all my thoughts and faculties, 
Struck level by the strength of this, 
From their true inclination turn, 

And all stream forward to Salern.’ 


This is very spirited writing, and the comparison between the 
tempest in the mind and the tempest in nature is one that can 
never grow old. But we hope we shall not be thought hyper- 
critical if we remark that this description of a tempest reminds 
us rather of the eloquence of one who paints nature in his study, 
adding detail to detail to build up his verse withal, rather than 
of the vivid word-painting of one who conjures up before him 
the realities of nature such as he has seen them. We doubt if 
any one who has watched a tempest can remember to have 
seen all the trees at any one moment pointing one way. He 
saw them tossing their branches wildly in the air, some 
recovering themselves from the pressure of the wind at the 
same time that others were yielding to it. Neither, if he were 
fortunate enough to be present at the first on-rush of a mighty 
wind, would the case have been different: all parts of the land- 
scape would not have been reached at once by the same gust ; 
and the more violent the tempest, the more violently would he 
have seen the trees of the forest tossing this way and that in 
wild confusion. The tall grass in a meadow has the same 
distracted, irregular motion, and whirls and eddies in the storm. 
An intelligent lady and excellent artist, who lives much amongst 
the grander beauties of nature, once pointed out to us the same 
error in a picture of no inconsiderable merit. The artist, like 
the poet, had imagined that he would represent his storm more 
effectively if he showed the forest under one uniform subjection 
to it. But the forest, in fact, wrestles with the wind, each 
individual tree seizing its own opportunity to free its head 
from the tyrannous but unequal pressure. The expression 
‘white with fear,’ which is an allusion, of course, to the 
exposure, in the wind, of the underside of the leaf, is striking 
and novel. But this mingling of ‘smoke from chimneys of the 
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‘town’ with his wild forest scene seems again a departure from 
truth of description, unless indeed we are to understand by town 
some new settlement close neighbour to the uncleared forest. 

To return to our dialogue, the self-reproaches and scruples 
of the prince are indulgently treated by his insidious counsellor. 
Lucifer says,— 


‘Be not alarmed! The Church is kind, 
And in her mercy and her meekness 
She meets half-way her children’s weakness, 
Writes their transgressions in the dust! 
Though in the Decalogue we find 
The mandate written, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill!” 
Yet there are cases when we must, 
In war, for instance, or from scathe 
To keep and guard the one true faith.’ 


The false priest then proceeds to argue that the life of a prince 
is of far more value, both to himself and the world at large, than 
the life of a poor peasant-girl can possibly be. A prince will 
enjoy greatly, and perform many noble deeds: a peasant’s 
daughter has but ‘tears and toil’ for herself, and is powerless to 
render service to others. Therefore let him not hesitate to 
accept as a ‘ gift Divine’ the sacrifice of Elsie. 

The prince departs reassured in his base resolution. An angel 
appears ‘ with an AZolian harp’ (a singular instrument to carry 
about for an accompaniment to the voice), and sings some 
better counsel, but sings it in the air unheeded by any one. 

As the oracle which Elsie obeys had been delivered by certain 
learned doctors of Salerno, it is to Salerno that this young pair, 
brought together under so strange a relationship, have to travel. 
This journey gives the poet the opportunity of introducing several 
sketches of medizval life. The travellers are present at a miracle- 
play ; they hear a friar preach in the market-place ; they hear a 
scholar dispute, or threaten to dispute, about his one hundred 
and twenty-five several theses ; and, lodging in an abbey, they are 
witnesses of some of the best and the worst aspects of monastic 
life. Readers who appreciate the difficulty of dealing fluently 
with the subtle metaphysics of the middle ages, will be pleased 
with the following extract from the speech of Scholasticus. 


‘T think I have proved by profound researches 
The error of all those doctrines so vicious 
Of the old Areopagite Dionysius, 
That are making such terrible work in the churches, 
By Michael the Stammerer sent from the East, 
And done into Latin by that Scottish beast 
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Erigena Johannes, who dares to maintain, 

In the face of the truth, the error infernal, 

That the universe is and must be eternal; 

At first laying down as a fact fundamental, 

That nothing with God can be accidental ; 

Then asserting that God, before the Creation, 
Could not have existed, because it is plain 

That, had he existed, he would have created ; 
Which is begging the question that should. be debated, 
And moveth me less to anger than laughter. 

All nature, he holds, is a respiration 

Of the Spirit of God, who in breathing hereafter 
Will inhale it into his bosom again, 

So that nothing but God alone will remain ; 
And therein he contradicteth himself; 

For he opens the whole discussion by stating 
That God can only exist in creating. 

That question I think I have laid on the shelf.’ 


But perhaps the best specimen of free colloquial, yet not 
unpolished verse, may be found in the scenes in the abbey which 
ot our pilgrims visit on their way. Here is Friar Claus soliloquizing 
in the convent cellar :-— 


‘And at times it really does me good 
To come down among this brotherhood, 
Dwelling for ever underground, 
Silent, contemplative, round and sound; 
Each one old, and brown with mould, 
But filled to the lips with the ardour of youth, 
With the latent power and love of truth, 
And with virtues fervent and manifold. 
I have heard it said, that at Eastertide, 
When buds are swelling on every side, 
And the sap begins to move in the vine, 
Then in all the cellars, far and wide, 
The oldest as well as the newest wine 
Begins to stir itself, and ferment 
With a kind of revolt and discontent 
At being so long in darkness pent, 
And fain would burst from its sombre tun 
To bask on the hill-side in the sun ; 
Ea As in the bosom of us poor friars, 
i The tumult of half-subdued desires 
For the world that we have left behind 
hi Disturbs at times all peace of mind! 
Behold where he stands all sound and good, 
Brown and old in his oaken hood ; 
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Silent he seems externally 

As any Carthusian monk may be; 

But within what a spirit of deep unrest ! 
What a seething and simmering in his breast! 
As if the heaving of his great heart 

Would burst his belt of oak apart! 

Let me unloose this button of wood, 

And quiet a little his turbulent mood.’ 


[Sets it running. 


Here is something in a higher strain. The abbot Hinestus 
speaks. He is pacing to and fro in the cloisters, 


‘ Slowly, slowly, up the wall 
Steals the sunshine, steals the shade. 
Evening damps begin to fall, 
Evening shadows are displayed. 
Round me, o’er me, everywhere 
All the sky is grand with clouds. 
‘ Darker, darker, and more wan 
In my breast the shadows fall; 
Upward steals the life of man 
As the sunshine from the wall. 
From the wall into the sky, 
From the roof along the spire ;— 
Ah, the souls of those that die 
Are but sunbeams lifted higher.’ 


We might find many still more beautiful passages, but further 
extracts from a poem that has been so long in the hands of the 
public may be thought superfluous. We have already reminded 
the reader of the pleasant catastrophe. It is thus announced 
by a messenger to Dame Ursula, the mother of Elsie :— 


‘ Your daughter lives and the Prince is well! 
You will learn ere long how it all befell. 
Her heart for a moment never failed ; 

But when they reached Salerno’s gate, 

The Prince’s noble self prevailed, 

And saved her for a nobler fate. 

And he was healed in his despair 

By the touch of St. Matthew’s sacred bones. 
* * * * 


‘ At this very moment while I speak, 
They are sailing homeward down the Rhine, 
In a splendid barge with golden prow, 
And decked with banners white and red 
As the colours on your daughter’s cheek. 
NO. LXXVII. 
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They call her the Lady Alicia now ; 
For the Prince in Salerno made a vow 
That Elsie only would he wed.’ 


We have found it impossible to re-peruse the lyrical poems of 
Longfellow without occasionally being arrested by some applica- 
tion to the present disastrous state of America, some application 
which assuredly could never have been anticipated by the writer. 
His poems on Slavery, for instance, one reads with quite a new 
interest ; and how much significance have late events thrown on 
this concluding passage of his noble lyric, ‘The Building of the 
‘Ship ’— 


‘ Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what master laid thy keel, 
What workman wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge, and what a heat, 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
Tis of the wave and not the rock ; 
*Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale! 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 


Are all with thee—are all with thee!’ 


We can remember reading these lines without drawing from 
them any political inference whatever, and regarding them 
merely as an eloquent compliment to his country ingeniously 
introduced by the poet. We now see in them proof of the 
growth of a national sentiment which has lately assumed such 
huge proportions, and manifested itself in so fearful a manner. 
The early form of American patriotism was an attachment to 
the free and independent State, but the increasing greatness of 
the federal Union supplanted this sentiment by the patriotism 
of national power, glory, and aggrandizement. The inhabitant 
of New York was far less the citizen of his own State than the 
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citizen of that great Republic which was to possess one-half of 
the continent of America, and dominate over the other half. We 
in England were not generally aware of this revolution in the 
nature of American patriotism ; and when the news first reached 
us that the Southern States had determined on secession, we— 
dwelling on the past history and theoretical constitution of the 
United States—were disposed to think that, after much angry 
recrimination and a stormy diplomacy, some treaty of separation 
would be drawn up between the North and South. We were 
soon undeceived. The secession was treated as a rebellion, and 
that majority of the States which was bent on preserving the 
Union rose up in arms to prevent the dismemberment of the 
Nation. 

This is not the place to discuss the many questions which arise 
out of this great civil war. We merely call attention to the 
silent revolution that had taken place in the spirit of American 
patriotism ; we merely observe that a revolution like this is a 
great political fact which the present generation of men must 
accept. It remains only to see whether this sentiment will be 
able to work out its own triumph, or whether the antagonistic 
sentiment of Southern independence will present to it an indo- 
mitable resistance. But surely, it will be said, there is a moval 
question which ought also be decided—how far the majority of 
the States are justified in enforcing the Union on the refractory 
minority? We answer that there is a sentiment of Christian 
love which would have prevented this war, as it would have pre- 
vented all other wars; but if the propriety of a war is to be 
determined by the view which each party takes of the results of 
its own victory in that war (and such is the general way of 
arguing in these cases), then we certainly think that a cautious 
man may be excused from undertaking to determine which side 
should have resolved to submit. The sentiment of national union 
and national greatness has always been recognised, amongst 
mundane moralists, as a legitimate spring of human action; and 
so, also, has the other sentiment, that stands out here in opposi- 
tion to it, of independence and desire for self-government. 

Read over again, by the light of this civil war, the following 
poem of Longfellow’s, so justly called ‘The Warning :’ — 


‘Beware! The Israelite of old who tore 
The lion in his path—when, poor and blind, 
He saw the blessed light of heaven no more. 
Shorn of his noble strength, and forced to grind 
In prison, and at last led forth to be 
A pander to Philistine revelry,— 
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‘Upon the pillars of the temple laid 
His desperate hands, and in its overthrow 
Destroyed himself, and with him those who made 
A cruel mockery of his sightless woe ; 
The poor blind slave, the scoff and jest of all, 
Expired, and thousands perished in the fall! 


‘There is a poor, blind Samson in this land, 
Shorn of his strength, and bound in bonds of steel, 
Who may in some grim revel raise his hand, 
And shake the pillars of this Commonweal 
Till the vast temple of our liberties 
A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies.’ 


That slavery is the one true cause of this civil war and all the 
disasters which, to either party, may arise from it, is beyond 
dispute. If any one doubts of this for a moment, let him ask 
himself why it is that the South has not been, like the North, 
animated by the sentiment of the national greatness of the 
United States? It is as open to ambition as the North. What 
else but the possession of the slave wrought this difference be- 
tween the two sections of the Union? And, on the other hand, 
although, with the North, to fight for the Union, and not for the 
liberation of the slave, was the first motive of the war, yet it is 
the determination that has sprung up to liberate the slave which 
has imported into the contest a fresh enthusiasm and a secondary 
motive, without which the war might perhaps have languished. 
Has not the slave been already terribly avenged? May the rest 
of the prophecy be averted! May the liberties of the North 
not perish under the military power it will evoke for the con- 
quest and continued subjugation of the South ! 

In the new volume of poems which Mr. Longfellow has just 
given to the public, and to which it is now time we should turn 
our attention, our readers will perhaps have expected to find 
many direct allusions to contemporary events. This is not, 
however, the case. With the exception of one brief poem, the 
whole volume might have been written in an epoch of profound 
peace. The ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn’ are all of the past. They 
are supposed to be told, as the title will suggest, by a group of 
friends who meet at a wayside inn. The fiction is one which 
lay ready at hand, but it serves the purpose of the author as well 
as any more elaborate invention. He was therefore wise, per- 
haps, in not seeking here for any novelty. 

The volume, of course, opens with a description of the wayside 
inn. We see before us the ‘ancient hostelry ;’ the glowing fire- 
light enlivens the old wainscoted parlour, from which the music 
of a violin is heard. 
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‘Before the blazing fire of wood 

Erect the rapt musician stood ; 

And ever and anon he bent 

His head upon his instrument, 

And seemed to listen till he caught 

Confessions of its secret thought,— 

The joy, the triumph, the lament, 

The exultation and the pain; 

Then by the magic of his art, 

He soothed the throbbings of its heart, 

And lulled it into peace again. 
‘Around the fireside at their ease 

There sat a group of friends, entranced 

With the delicious melodies ; 

Who from the far-off noisy town 

Had to the wayside inn come down, 
To rest beneath its old oak trees. 

The fire-light on their faces glanced, 
Their shadows on the wainscot danced, 
And though of different lands and speech, 
Each had his tale to tell, and each 
‘Was anxious to be pleased and please. 
And while the sweet musician plays, 
Let me in outline sketch them all, 
Perchance unearthly as the blaze 
With its uncertain touch portrays 
Their shadowy semblance on the wall.’ 

After this graceful introduction, we have a description of the 
several members of the group. First comes the landlord, a man 
portly and grave, as we might expect, but also, as we should not 
have expected, a man of ancient pedigree, proud of his name 
and race, and sedulous to have his coat-of-arms emblazoned 
conspicuously in what we might profanely call the coffee-room of 
his hotel. Is there a covert satire intended in this ?—for the 
landlord of the inn is the only one of the party who boasts of his 
pedigree. Then comes a Sicilian refugee, escaped from good 
King Bomba’s kind solicitudes. Next a Spanish Jew from Ali- 
cant, versed in the Talmud and all Rabbinical lore. A Student, 
a Poet, a Theologian, are successively described ; and, last of all, 
the Musician, who is a Norwegian, and to whom is given the 
recital, aided by his violin, which fills up the pauses in his his- 
tory, of the longest of the tales. In describing the Theologian, 
we have some lines which we should be unwilling to pass over :— 

‘ Skilful alike with tongue and pen, 
He preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 
The New Commandment given to man. 
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With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished nature from his plan ; 
He studied still with deep research 
To build the Universal Church, 
Lofty as is the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man.’ 


The Landlord’s tale, ‘The Ride of Paul Revere,’ is an incident 
in the war of independence, Paul Revere having ridden through 
the whole night warning his countrymen of the advance of the 
Britishers, Owing to this warning every fence and farm-yard 
wail became an extemporized fortress, from which the enemy was 
assailed. The Student's tale is a very familiar story of Boccacio’s, 
that in which the knight kills his only and beloved falcon to 
furnish forth a breakfast to the lady of his love. The lady had 
rejected the knight, but this instance of devotion wins her heart. 
The story is gracefully told, but we might have expected the 
Student to select something less familiar to us ; nor is the story 
a very pleasing one. If the knight is extremely courteous to the 
high-born dame he wooes, he is cruel and ungrateful to his bird. 
To supply the lady with a very tough morsel for breakfast, he 
wrings the neck of the old falcon, who had catered for him for 
years, and loved him, to the best of its power, for years. 

The Jew tells a wild legend from the Talmud, and he is fol- 
lowed by the Sicilian, who relates a monkish legend. This last 
is an excellent story. King Robert of Sicily, sitting in church, 
apparelled in magnificent attire, takes exception to the chant of 
the monks— 


‘ He has put down the mighty from their seat, 
And has exalted them of low degree.’ 


He thinks the sentiment highly seditious, and begs it to be 
understood that ‘there is no power can push him from his throne.’ 
After having uttered this very wise speech, he yawns, and falls 
asleep. When ‘he wakes, the church is empty; it is dark ; and 
he, instead of being magnificently apparelled, is scarcely ap- 
parelled at all. Half naked, uttering direst imprecations, he 
strides wrathfully to his palace. Thrusting seneschal and page 
to the right and left, he enters his own banquet-room. There, 
to his dismay— 


‘There on the dais sat another king, 
Wearing his robes, his crown, his signet-ring ; 
King Robert’s self, in features, form, and height, 
But all transfigured with angelic light.’ 


It was an angel in disguise, but to all beholders it was King 
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Robert. The real king, in his rags and anger, was treated as a 
maniac ; he was decked out in cap and bells, turned into the 
court fool, and an ape clapped upen his shoulders. The more 
furiously he protested that he was the veritable king, the more 
sport he made for his own court. At length his spirit was 
broken ; he was duly humbled. One solemn evening the angel- 
king beckons to Robert to approach. 


‘ And when they were alone, the angel said, 
‘* Art thou the king?” Then, bowing down his head, 
King Robert crossed both hands upon his breast, 
And meekly answered him: ‘ Thou knowest best! 
My sins as scarlet are ; let me go hence, 
And in some cloister’s school of penitence, 
Across those stones that pave the way to heaven, 
Walk barefoot, till my guilty soul is shriven!” 
The angel smiled, and from his radiant face 
A holy light illumined all the place, 
And through the open window loud and clear, 
They heard the monks chant in the chapel near, 
Above the stir and tumult of the street: 
“ He has put down the mighty from their seat, 


And has exalted them of low degree’”’ ! 


King Robert, who was standing near the throne, 
Lifted his eyes, and lo! he was alone! 

But all apparelled as in days of old, 

With ermined mantle, and with cloth of gold ; 

And when his courtiers came they found him there, 
Kneeling upon the floor, absorbed in silent prayer.’ 


The Musician’s tale, ‘The Saga of King Olaf, comes next. 
This is the longest poem in the volume, of which it occupies 
about one-half. It strains the fiction somewhat to be called 
upon to imagine so long and elaborate a poem recited 
accidentally in the wayside inn. The poem was written, and 
the setting of it im this manner was probably an after-thought. 
Some readers will grudge to it the large space it occupies in the 
volume, but none will deny the spirit and skill of the versifica- 
tion. The metres are changed with the changing themes, and 
though the verse never wants polish, it has a wild barbarian 
ring very suitable, we should say, to a Saga. 

A few years ago Mr. Longfellow published a collection of 
English translations from the poetry of all epochs and nations. 
It bears the title of ‘The Poets and Poetry of Europe,’ and is 
published in the shape of one huge volume of most unwieldly 
bulk ; and if this is the only shape in which it has made its 
appearance we cannot suppose that it is very extensively known. 
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Who would care to possess a volume of poetry so huge and 
weighty that only such giants as the Norse poets celebrate 
could hold it in their hands? Amongst these translations, some 
of which are by the editor himself, there are many from the 
Icelandic, Danish, and Swedish poems, and these are introduced 
by a brief account of this Northern literature. In the present 
work our author has not translated from the Norse or Icelandie, 
but he has aimed at moulding the original material into an 
English poem which should have much of the tone and ring of 
the old Northmen, And we think he has succeeded. 

We need hardly remind the reader that it was in Iceland 
that the old Northern literature reached its elimax. From 
Iceland we have the famous Edda, which is chiefly mytho- 
logical. The Suga is an historical composition, or assumes to 
be such. Many of these Sagas, collected out of Denmark and 
Norway, as well as Iceland, have been lately published by the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquities in Copenhagen. Such 
is the source of the present poem which the Musician recites in 
the wayside inn, ‘one autumn night in Sudbury town.’ 

Olaf, King of Norway, was a model hero of his times,— 


‘ Trained for either camp or court, 
Skilful in each manly sport, 

Young, and beautiful, and tall, 
Art of warfare, craft of chases, 
Swimming, skating, snow-shoe races, 

Excellent alike in all. 


* When at sea, with all his rowers, 
He along the bending oars 
Outside of his ship could run; 
He the Smalsor Horn ascended 
And his shining shield suspended 
On its summit like a sun. 


‘On the ship-rails he could stand, 
Wield his sword with either hand, 
And at once two javelins throw ; 
At all feasts where ale was strongest 
Sat the merry monarch longest, 
First to come, and last to go.’ 


Notwithstanding these quite heathen accomplishments, Olaf 
is the champion of Christianity, and bent upon introducing the 
new religion amongst his countrymen. He is a very rude mis- 
sionary, as may be supposed. The poem, in fact, derives its 
chief interest from the circumstance that it represents a curious 
transitional period, when the faith of Christianity was often con- 
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tended for by kings and noblemen who retained all the fierceness 
of the worshippers of Thor or Odin. Here is King Olaf keeping 
his Christmas at Drontheim. No picture could be more 
spirited. 
‘ Three days his Yule-tide feasts 
He held with bishops and priests, 
And his horn filled up to the brim ; 
But the ale was never too strong 


Nor the Saga-man’s tale too long 
For him. 


‘ O’er his drinking horn, the sign 
He made of the cross divine, 
As he drank and muttered his prayers ; 
But the Bersecks evermore 
Made the sign of the Hammer of Thor 
Over theirs. 


* * * * * 


‘ Then King Olaf raised the hilt 
Of iron, cross-shaped and gilt, 
And said, ‘“‘ Do not refuse ; 
Count well the gain and the loss, 
Thor’s hammer or Christ’s cross ; 
Choose 


But as we know from other Sagas, the king was not always 
triumphant in this species of controversy. A successor of our 
Olaf, wishing to introduce in this violent manner his own faith 
amongst his vassals, was boldly encountered in the general as- 
sembly of the people ; the ‘Thing’ as it was then called. The 
leader of the house of commons in those days rose in his place, 
and told the monarch that he was elected to maintain the ancient 
institutions of the realm, and if, regardless of his compact, he 
laboured to subvert them, they would elect another man in his 
place, ‘and now, King, make your choice!’ So saying he sat 
down, and the king made his choice to forego for the time his 
missionary enterprise. 

King Olaf was at heart a genuine Berseck, as may be seen in 
the excellent ballad of ‘Queen Thyri and the Angelica Stalks ;” 
and, indeed, in every part of this Saga. But we cannot afford 
him any further space amongst our quotations. There is a some- 
what humorous account of his chaplain ‘ Thangbrand, the Priest,’ 
which ought not to be passed over. Thangbrand was a very 
learned man, but withal of such a temper that the king could 
no longer endure his company, so sent him to convert the Ice- 
landers. 
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‘ There in Iceland o’er their books 
Pored the people day and night, 
But he did not like their looks, 
Nor the songs they used to write ; 
‘¢ All this rhyme 
Is waste of time!” 


Grumbled Thangbrand, Olaf’s priest. 


‘To the alehouse, where he sat, 
Came the Scalds and Saga-men ; 
Is it to be wondered at, 
That they quarrelled now and then 
When o’er his beer 
Began to leer 
Drunken Thangbrand, Olaf’s priest ? 


‘ All the folk in Alftafiord 
Boasted of their island grand ; 
Saying in a single word, 
‘‘ Tceland is the finest land 
That the sun 
Doth shine upon!” 
Loud laughed Thangbrand, Olaf’s priest. 


‘And he answered: ‘‘ What’s the use 
Of this bragging up and down, 
When three women and a goose 
Make a market in your town?” 
Every Scald 
Satires scrawled 
On poor Thangbrand, Olaf’s priest. 


«Hardly knowing what he did, 
Then he smote them might and main ; 
Thorwald, Veile, and Veterlid 
Lay there in the alehouse slain ; 
To-day we are gold, 
To-morrow mould !” 
Muttered Thangbrand, Olaf’s priest. 


‘Much in fear of axe and rope, 
Back to Norway sailed he then. 
“*O King Olaf! little hope 
Is there of these Iceland men!” 
Meekly said, 
With bending head, 
Pious Thangbrand, Olaf’s priest.’ 


The next tale, that of the Theologian, is a tale of horror and 
beyond all precedent horrible. A father denounces his two maiden 
daughters to the Inquisition for some doctrinal heresy; and 
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craves of Torquemada—what Torquemada is very willing to grant a4 
—the permission to cut down and bring to the public place the 4 
wood of the pile that is to consume them !—craves to be allowed ‘ 
with his own hand to set fire to the pile! Horrible! We pass E 
on to the Poet’s tale, which is indeed ‘ pure innocence.’ He tells 
of the ‘ Birds of Killingworth.’ The farmers of Killingworth 
(like some farmers of our own country) issued their decree for the 
destruction of the small birds. An amiable preceptor pleads for 
them in vain. They are destroyed, but their death is signally 
avenged. Myriads of caterpillars, hosts of devouring insects, 
make the land a desert. Killingworth is, like Herod, devoured 
by worms, because, like Herod, it had slaughtered the innocents. 
Let our own farmers read and be warned! We quote three 
stanzas of the preceptor’s pleading for the little birds, which we 
are sure will find a response in every gentle heart in the country. 


‘You slay them all! and wherefore? for the gain 

Of a scant handful more or less of wheat, 

Or rye, or barley, or some other grain, 
Scratched up at random by industrious feet, 

Searching for worm or weevil after rain ! 
Or a few cherries that are not so sweet 

As are the songs these uninvited guests 

Sing at their feast with comfortable breasts. 


‘Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings, these ? 
Do you ne’er think who made them, and who taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the intepreters of thought ? 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 
Sweeter than instrument of man e’er caught! 
Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 
Are halfway houses on the road to heaven! 


‘Think, every morning when the sun peeps through 
The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old, melodious madrigals of love! 
And when you think of this, remember too 
’ Tis always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore.’ 


Here end the ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn. A few occasional, 
personal, or lyrical poems follow, collected under the rather fan- 
ciful title of ‘Birds of Passage.’ Birds of passage though they 
are called, they will probably stay longer with us than any of the 
preceding tales. When one who is really entitled to the name 
of poet speaks in his own name, and utters from the heart some 
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sentiment of his own, he is then more than ever sure of our 
attention. ‘The Children’s Hour’ and ‘ Weariness’ will be, we 
suspect, the two popular favourites of this volume. 


‘I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened 
And voices soft and sweet.’ 


But we will not quote them. They will find their way, without 
our aid, into the hands of all who have leisure and hearts to read 
a tender verse. Yet we do not know whether we ought not to 
enter a protest—a very mild protestation it shall be—against the 
sentiment contained in the second of these poems, ‘ Weariness.’ 


‘O little feet! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load ; 
I, nearer to the wayside inn 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 
Am weary, thinking of your road. 


‘O little hands! that, weak or strong, 
Have still to serve or rule so long, 
Have still so long to give or ask ; 
I, who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow-men, 


Am weary, thinking of your task. 
‘O little hearts !’ 


And so on. It is pretty and plaintive ; but if the older man 
is weary, can he possibly forget that in his own youth he was not 
weary ; that the child, the boy, the young man, have no happiness 
comparable to that of activity and effort? It does not seem to 
be a natural strain of sentiment to be weary for them. The old 
man seeks repose for himself, but he would not wish a premature 
repose for youth ; this is tantamount to wishing them a cessation 
of life ; for life, activity, and effort, are almost synonymous terms. 

It is in the latter part of the volume, amongst these ‘ Birds of 
‘Passage,’ that occurs the only piece which has an allusion to the 
civil war now raging in the country of the author. It consists of 
some verses on the Cumberland, one of the vessels, it will be 
remembered, that suffered from the attack of the iron-clad Mer- 
vimac. The verses are not remarkable. The concluding stanza 
is the most spirited, and will dwell on the ear for the bold pro- 
phecy it contains, 
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‘Ho! brave hearts that went down in the seas! 
Ye are at peace in the troubled stream, 
Ho! brave land! with hearts like these 
Thy flag that is rent in twain, 
Shall be one again, 
And without a seam !’ 


Bold prophecy! But we hear it willingly from the lips of a poet 
of the Northern States. ‘One again, and without a seam!’ 
Alas! the conquest made by arms must for a long time be re- 
tained by arms. One thinks that if the rent flag be reunited it 
must be long before the seam disappears. 

Judging by the extracts we have made from these new poems 
of Longfellow, our readers will probably be of opinion that if 
they do not increase, they do not diminish the reputation he has 
amongst us. We have not yet received, nor do we expect from 
this writer a long continuous work which critics will agree in 
calling a great poem. But we have received, and fully hope to 
continue to receive from him very many pleasing poems of the 
lyrical order. And after all, is not this the form which we all 
desire poetry to take? Why complain that there are no great 
poems? We do not really want them. Most of our modern 
poets have made their reputation by brief poems. Our own 
laureate, who is not only ours but the present laureate of all 
Europe, has won his pride of place by a succession of brief poems. 
Not only Moore, the sweetest of all English song writers, but 
Wordsworth, gravest and most studious of poets, is best known 
by his shorter pieces. If a jury of crities were impanelled to 
decide where we are to find in modern times the longest con- 
tinuous strain of admirable poetry, they would perhaps fix upon the 
Third and Fourth Cantos of ‘Childe Harold ; and what are these 
but a succession of brief poems, in the same metre, strung very 
slightly together? Itis no ill compliment, therefore, to say of 
Mr. Longfellow, that he is best known by his shortest pieces ; nor 
do we think it too bold a prophecy to make—notwithstanding 
his plaintive lines on ‘ Weariness’—if we predict that we shall 
yet receive still other beautiful lyrics from his pen. We think 
we detect here and there in the present volume indications of a 
more earnest spirit of thought than distinguished even his pre- 
vious works, and this encourages us to expect that he may yet 
write many verses as tender and more profound than those for 
which we stand at present indebted to him. 
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Art. TIT.—Retgn of Elizabeth. By James Antuony Frovpr, M.A., 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Vols. I. JI. London: 
Longman & Co. 


THE first two volumes of Mr. Froude’s contemplated history 
of the reign of Elizabeth are occupied with events which 
belong to the first eight years since the Queen’s accession. At 
this rate, the author's narrative, before reaching ‘its close, must 
extend to not less than ten volumes; and if the volumes to 
follow shall be of equal value with the instalment now before us, 
thoughtful Englishmen will not regret that so much space 
has been assigned to the subject. We speak of thoughtful 
Englishmen, because so minute and thorough a treatment of 
the period as the author is prosecuting can hardly be popular ; 
especially as his narrative is made to consist so largely of 
relations taken from manuscripts, and often strung together by a 
slight thread of connection on the part of the historian. Mr. 
Froude possesses descriptive power of a high order, and it comes 
into play in some instances with great effect in the pages under 
review ; but his judgment or his taste disposes him to leave the 
men of the time, as far as possible, to tell their own tale 
after their own manner. Such writers as Gibbon, Prescott, and 
Motley, prefer gathering up the substance of ancient documents, 
and giving it in the condensed and eloquent language at their 
command. To the many their course will be the most accept- 
able ; but to persons who read history in search of distinct and 
certain information on the matters of which it treats, will prize 
Mr. Froude’s method very highly. The extent in which he has 
succeeded in basing his history on manuscript authorities, and in 
making the men of the times our instructors concerning them, 
is really surprising. 

The effect, indeed, is not to reverse any of our old im- 
. in relation to the policy or the parties of that age. 

e all knew before that the safety of England under Elizabeth 
was to be traced very largely to the complications of European 
politics; that the guidance of the vessel through a sea so 
full of danger devolved mainly upon the genius and labour 
of Cecil; that the character of Elizabeth seemed at times 
to exhibit the strength of her father and the weakness of her 
mother; that the Queen of Scots, with her more feminine 
and graceful texture, was fully a match to Elizabeth in subtle 
policy and in manly daring, and could wear the mask of decep- 
tion much more artfully, and purchase the objects of her 
ambition at a much more guilty cost ; that English Puritanism 
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and the English Parliament had work enough to do to guard the 
person of Elizabeth, and to keep the elements so hostile to her 

ower in check ; and that the religious policy of her Majesty, 
see as she was supposed to be, was of a kind so oscillating, 
and at times so doubtful, as to subject both Catholics and 
Protestants to many alternations of hope and fear. But though 
we have known all these things, in Mr. Froude’s chapters these 
elements of the past are developed more fully than elsewhere, 
and if his work should be completed they will be engraven 
more deeply than ever in our national literature. 

The French possessions of our Norman kings served to per- 
petuate relations between England and the Continent through a 
series of centuries. But before the accession of Henry VIII. 
that state of things may be said to have come to an end. 
Since the days of Henry V. English politics had become almost 
wholly domestic. Calais was retained. The rest had gone. It 
was left to Henry VIII. and Wolsey to make England a power 
in the affairs of Europe on a new basis. The great rival 
sovereignties were Spain and France. The remaining states 
allied themselves with the one or the other according to cireum- 
stances. England often held the balance between them. The 
men who ruled under Edward VI. had much to do at home: 
they looked little abroad. Mary, by her marriage with Philip, 
embroiled England in Spanish politics to its great loss and 
dishonour. Under her evil sway even Calais had been taken by 
the French. Nothing could be more pitiable than the general 
state of the country as left by that misguided woman. 


‘The economy with which Mary had commenced had been 
sacrificed to superstition, and what the hail had left the locusts 
had eaten. She had brought herself to believe that the confis- 
cation of the abbey lands had forfeited the favour of Heaven; 
and stripping the already embarrassed crown of half its remaining 
revenues to re-establish the clergy, she had sacrificed, at the 
same time, the interests of England to her affection for her 
husband, and forced the nation into a war in which they had neither 
object to gain nor injury to redress. She had extorted subsidies 
only to encounter shame and defeat, and in the midst of the general 
exasperation of the disgrace which had fallen upon England, she 
had allowed Philip to avail himself of the scanty revenues of the 
treasury, and had made him a present of sixty thousand pounds, 
with the valuable jewels of the crown. 

‘Although the country was financially ruined, there was still 
the land, and there was still the people to fall back upon; but 
in the two last sad years famine and plague had been added 
to other causes of suffering, and the long gaps in the muster-rolls 
told a fearful tale of the ravages which they had made. The 
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revolt of the Commons under Edward had led also to a general 
disarmament. The art of war was changing, and the English 
peasantry, so far from having been taught the use of harquebuss 
and pistol, were no longer familiar even with their own bows 
and bills. Themselves untrained and undrilled, their natural 
leaders, the young men of family, had been entangled one side 
or other in rebellion or conspiracy, and had been executed or driven 
into exile. The nobility were scanty and weak.’ 


But weak as England seemed to be, it was of the greatest 
moment to Spain that France should not be allowed to become 
the ruling power on this side the channel—an event which 
seemed to be menaced, not only by her new hold on Calais, but 
by her old influence in Scotland. Of no less moment was it 
to France that the power of Spain should not be rooted among 
us. Hence one of these monarchies could not become the 
assailant of Elizabeth without having to lay its account with 
the most formidable resistance possible from the other. Such 
was the mutual jealousy between these two Catholic powers, 
that they were content to see England become the great focus of 
heresy, rather than one would tolerate the other in any attempt 
to force it into more orthodox ways. The two great spoliators 
were in feud, and so England happily was able to keep her own. 
But complicated, intricate, and subtle were the intrigues thus 
brought into existence and perpetuated. The game was a busy, 
and sometimes a desperate one. But however varied, the 


the same, and even Mr. Froude’s skill has not sufficed to prevent 
the account of these endless plottings and counter-plottings from 
becoming somewhat wearisome. 

But the agents of France and Spain erred greatly in their 
estimate of the strength of England when passing through this 
great transition from Romanism under Mary to Protestantism 
under Elizabeth. The signs of disorder were many; but they 
might nearly all be traced to the influence of the ecclesiastical 
advisers to whom Mary had committed herself, and they were all 
to be dealt with, and largely corrected, by the lay statesmen 
who were to be the counsellors of Elizabeth. No considerate 
man would expect a people to pass from under such a reign 
of terror into a state of comparative liberty, and to know in all 
instances exactly where to stop. But the movements in respect 
to religion, and to secular things, by which some foreigners were 
so much scandalized, were the signs of a life which would soon 
shape itself into a vigorous manhood. The calling of Cecil to 
his office as Secretary of State, by Elizabeth, was characteristic 
of the great change which was to become more or less _per- 
ceptible everywhere. 


pieces played were the same, the hands which moved them were - 
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‘I give you this charge,’ said the Queen, ‘that you shall be 
of my Privy Council, and content yourself to take pains for me 
and my realm. This judgment I have of you that you will not 
be corrupted with any manner of gift, and that you will be faithful 
to the State, and that without respect to my private will, you will 
give me that council that you think best.’ 


The man so addressed was to be, during many long years, the 
presiding spirit in her Majesty’s affairs. 


‘Everywhere among the State papers of these years Cecil’s pen 
is ever visible, Cecil’s mind predominant. In the records of the 
daily meetings of the Council, Cecil’s is the single name which is never 
missed. In the Queen’s Cabinet or in his own, sketching Acts of 
Parliament, drawing instructions for ambassadors, or weighing on 
paper the opposing arguments of every crisis of political action ; 
corresponding with archbishops on liturgies and articles, with secret 
agents in every corner of Europe, or with foreign ministers in every 
Court, ““‘ecil is to be found ever restlessly busy ; and sheets of paper, 
densely covered with brief memoranda, remain among his manu- 
scripts to show the vastness of his daily labour, and the surface over 
which he extended his control. From the great duel with Rome to 
the terraces and orange-groves at Burleigh, nothing was too large 
for his intellect to grasp—nothing too small for his attention to con- 
descend to consider.’—Vol. i., pp. 461, 462. 


Sir William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burleigh, came from the 
stock of our English gentry. His father, Richard Cecil, Esq... 
was Yeoman of the Wardrobe under Henry VIII In 1541 
William Cecil was a student at the Inns of Court, and was then 
twenty-one years of age. In the following year he married the: 
sister of Sir John Cheke. In 1544 Sir John became tutor to 
Prince Edward, and through Sir John’s influence Cecil’s con-. 
nection with the Court would seem to have commenced. Three 


years later he is known as private secretary to the Duke of 
Somerset. He does not appear to have become Secretary of 


State before 1550. When his first master, the Duke of Somerset,. 
came into his troubles, Cecil showed himself careful not to be 
involved in them. The Duke resented his conduct, as betraying 
a want of fidelity and gratitude. We have no means of judging 
as to the justice of this feeling, but it is certain that Cecil passed 
from the confidence of Somerset to become the great instrument. 
of the good or bad in the government of his rival, the Duke of 
Northumberland. Cecil had been fully committed, though with 
some reluctance and misgiving, to what was done in favour of 
Lady Jane Grey. But he was one of the first to see when that 
scheme had become a failure, and one of the most active in 
endeavouring to propitiate Mary's Government, by hastening the 
NO. LXXVII. F 
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overthrow of the Government opposed to her. It is probable 
that office would have been open to him on Mary’s accession, had 
he felt himself at liberty to avow himself a convert to the Queen’s 
religion. Subsequently, when the intolerance of the Government 
diffused so much terror, Cecil consented to do for the sake of life 
as not a few of the men of his class did—he conformed in reli- 
gious matters to what the law had so imperatively enjoined. In 
those evil times, he appears to have found more occupation in 
husbandry than in politics ; but, strange to say, his name occurs 
in the list of persons deputed to conduct Cardinal Pole to this 
country on his mission to reconcile England to Rome. On the 
whole, we may believe that Sir William Cecil was in conviction 
a Protestant. But his religion was that of the statesman ; it was 
not that of the martyr or of the saint. The science of poli- 
tics is eminently a science of compromise. The statesman must 
know how to cede the less for the sake of the greater. It was 
imperative that Cecil should be a statesman of this order to the 
end of his days if he was to be successful. Elizabeth might well 
weep, as she is said to have done, when death had taken him 
from her side, though even her favour toward him had its seasons 
of fickleness, and he was rarely to be free from troubles from 
the influence of Court factions. 

The Dauphiness of France, the future Mary Queen of Scots, 
was the rival to Elizabeth set up by the French Court ; and the 
first advisers of Elizabeth knew, that do what they might, Philip 
would not cease to be the friend of England rather than see the 
English crown pass in that direction. Hence the Bishop of 
Arras, writing to Philip in May, 1559, says,—‘ The French, I 
‘ think, would have tried a descent on the Isle of Wight before 
‘ this, had you not given them to understand that you would not 
‘permit it.’ Great accordingly was the perplexity of Philip’s 
ambassadors. They were intent upon saving English Catholi- 
cism, and upon crushing English Protestantism; but how to 
accomplish those objects they saw not. To attempt to bring 
them about by persuasion seemed a hopeless task. To attempt 
to realize them by force would be to see France, England, Scot- 
land, «ud the Low Countries marshalled against them. The cor- 
respondence of these distressed envoys furnishes in consequence 
many ah instiuctive glance into the character of Elizabeth, and 
into the real state of affairs both in the Court and through the 
nation. 

The Spanish minister, Count de Feria, was in England at the 
juncture of Mary’s last illness, and was deputed by Philip to pu 

imself into communication with Elizabeth at that crisis. D: 
Feria spared no pains to influence the new Queen in favour 0 
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her sister’s policy. Philip himself descended so far as to offer his 
hand to Elizabeth, in the hope of securing that object. But hus- 
bands were proffered to the Ocean Queen from nearly a dozen 
quarters, and on nearly all these proposals her Majesty bestowed 
some courtesy and bye-play, while she secretly resolved that no 


one of them should be accepted. Early in 1559, De Feria said, 
concerning Elizabeth,— 


‘T have ceased to speak to her about religion, although I see her 
rushing upon perdition. If the marriage (with Philip) can be 
brought about, the rest will provide for itself. If she refuse, 
nothing which I can say will move her. She is so misled by the 
heretics who fill her Court and Council, that I should but injure our 
chances in the principal matter by remonstrating.’ 


Writing some weeks later, he says,— 


‘After we had talked a short time she said she could not have 
married your Majesty because she was a heretic. I said I was 
astonished to hear her use such words. I asked her why her language 
was now so different from what it had been. But she would give 
no explanation. The heretics, with their friend the devil, are work- 
ing full speed. They must have told her that your Majesty’s object 
in proposing for her was only to save religion. 

‘She spoke carelessly, indifferently, altogether unlike herself, and 
she said positively that she meant to do as her father had done. I 
told her I would not believe that she was a heretic. I could not 
think it possible she would sanction these new laws. If she changed 
her religion she would ruin herself. ‘Your Majesty,” I said, 
“would not separate yourself from the Church for all the thrones in 
the world.” 


‘«*So much the less,” she replied, ‘‘should your Majesty do it for 
woman.” 

‘I did not wish to be too harsh with her, so I said men sometimes 
did for a woman what they would do for nothing else. 

‘She told me she did not intend to be called head of the Church, 
but she would not let her subjects’ money be carried out of the realm 
to the Pope any more, and she called the bishops a set of lazy 
scamps. 

. “The scamps,” I said, ‘‘ were the preachers to whom she had 
been listening.” 

‘At this moment Knolles came in to tell her that supper was 
ready—a story made for the occasion, I fancy. They dislike nothing 
so much as her conversations with me. 


‘Cecil governs the Queen. He is an able man, though an accursed 
heretic.’—Vol. i. pp. 66, 67. 


Not many weeks afterwards De Feria was superseded by 
Alvarez de Quadra, Bishop of Aquila, a diplomatist of the first 
order, and one who by his spies became acquainted with nearly 
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everything said or done in the Court. But the most sagacious 
politicians, while guided by nothing higher than their own 
worldly maxims, often prophesy falsely. Concerning the rising 
of the Protestant party in Scotland, De Quadra writes, that they 
and the English together ‘ are to expel the French between them, 
‘and establish heresy all over the island. Such is the pro- 
‘ gramme, which I regard myself as a chimera. But the spirit 
‘of the woman (Elizabeth) is such, that I can believe anything 
‘of her. She is possessed by the devil, who is dragging her 
‘to his own place’ (Vol. i. 98). 

Twelvemonths later, the unsatisfactory aspect of the Queen's 
affairs, and her fondness for Lord Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl 
of Leicester, disposed her Majesty to look with more interest 
towards a Spanish alliance, and led her to express herself con- 
cerning Protestantism in language of a somewhat startling and 
hardly credible description. At that time a Papal nuncio was 
on his way to seek an audience of the Queen. ‘The question as 
to the reception of this functionary awakened interest every- 
where. 


‘Leaving other matters,’ says De Quadra, ‘we talked of the 
mission of the Abbot of St. Saviour’s from the Pope. She seemed 
surprised, and remembering the humour of the Catholics, even 
alarmed. 

‘I said his Holiness, being a wise prince, and a loving father to 
his children, could have no object, save to give her paternal admo- 
nition and advice. I thought perhaps the mission had originated in 
a suggestion from the King our Sovereign, who always hoped that 
a woman so gifted and so wise would find a way to reunite her sub- 
jects with the Universal Catholic Church. His Majesty, I knew, 
had expressed this conviction to the Pope, to obviate the designs 
* the French, and the Pope perhaps wished to ascertain her real 

eelings. 

Sho was evidently pleased. She was afraid his Majesty had 
withdrawn his support from her at Rome, and a declaration of the 
Pope against her at this moment, she knows, would be most unsea- 
sonable. For this reason she went on to tell me that she was as 
good a Catholic as I was. She called God to witness that her belief 
was the belief of all Catholics in the realm. 

‘TI said that if this was true she had done wrong in dissembling 
against her conscience on a question of so vast importance. She 
had committed a crime against her poor subjects, who had been led 
by her example to desert their religion. Her very honour was 
touched by it. 

‘She replied that she had been compelled at the time to act as 
she did, and that if I knew how she had been driven to it, she was 
sure I should excuse her. . . . 

‘I brought her to say that the nuncio which the Pope was send- 
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ing should be welcomed, and that it should not be her fault if the 
Church was not united again.’—Vol. i. pp. 245—247. 


It was certainly true that Elizabeth was not a Protestant in 
the sense in which the Puritans were Protestants ; nor even in 
the sense in which men like Cecil were such. In some respects 
she had no doubt been induced to go further than she would 
have chosen ; but these facts were hardly such as to justify the 
above language: and there are graver matters behind. The 
Dudley project hung on during the next six months, and seemed 
to become more serious every day. The Queen’s best friends, 
the wisest men about her, without knowing all the lengths to 
which she had seemed disposed to go, risked her displeasure by 
remonstrating against her waywardness. And, after all, De Quadra 
has to write as follows touching the proposed Dudley marriage, 
and the case of Lady Dudley, the ill-fated Amy Robsart:— 


‘There came lately to me Sir Henry Sidney, who is married to 
Lord Robert’s sister, a high-spirited, noble sort of person, and one 
of the best men the Queen has about the Court. 

‘After speaking generally on ordinary matters, he came to the 
affair of his brother-in-law, and the substance of his words to me 
was this:—The marriage was now in everybody’s mouth, he 
said, and the Queen, I must be aware, was very anxious for it. 
He was surprised that I had not advised your Majesty to use the 
opportunity to gain Lord Robert’s goodwill. Your Majesty would 
find Lord Robert as ready to obey you, and do you service, as one of 
your own vassals, with more to the same purpose. . . . Heis 
evidently well acquainted with what has passed, and he is not too 
prejudiced to see the truth. But he added that if I could be satisfied 
about Lady Dudley’s death, he thought I could not object to inform- 
ing your Majesty of what he had said. The Queen and Lord Robert 
were lovers, but they intended honest marriage, and nothing wrong 
had taken place between them which could not be set right with 
your Majesty’s help. As to Lady Dudley’s death, he said that he 
had examined carefully into the circumstances, and he was satisfied 
that it had been accidental, although he admitted that others thought 
differently. He allowed that there was hardly a person who did not 
believe there had been foul play. The preachers in their pulpits 
spoke of it, not sparing even the honour of the Queen, and this, he 
said, had brought her to consider whether she could not restore order in the 
realm in these matters of religion. She was anxious to do it, and Lord 
Robert, to his own knowledge, would be ready to assist. we 

‘He mentioned a multitude of things most distressing, and he 
assured me, on his solemn oath, that the Queen and Lord Robert 
were determined to restore the religion (Romanism) by way of the 
General Council, and he then went on to press me to write to your 
Majesty to forward the affair in such a form that Lord Robert 
should receive the prize for which he aims at your Majesty’s hands. 
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‘Of this I am certain, that if she marry Lord Robert without 
your Majesty’s sanction, your Majesty has but to give a hint to her 
subjects, and she will lose her throne. But I am certain, also, that 
without your Majesty’s sanction she will do nothing in public, and 
it may be when she sees that she has nothing to hope from your 
Majesty, she will make a worse plunge.’—Vol. i. pp. 808—312. 


Mr. Froude feels bound to admit, from the evidence of these 
letters, that Elizabeth’s interest in the Reformation was eclipsed 
for an interval by her interest in Lord Robert Dudley. 


‘Stung by the reproaches of the Protestant preachers, which in 
her heart she knew to be deserved, she was tempted to forsake a 
cause to which, in its theological aspect, she was never devoted. If 
Philip would secure her the support of his friends in making a hus- 
band of the miserable son of the apostate Northumberland, she was 
half ready to undo her work, and throw the weight of the crown 
once more on the Catholic side. 

‘ Self-witted, self-confident, and utterly fearless, refusing to believe 
in her lover’s infamy, and exasperated at the accusations which she 
might wilfully have considered undeserved, she could easily conceal 
from herself the nature of the act which she was contemplating, and 
the palace clique might have kept her blind to the true feeling of 
the country. The Bishop’s story has not the air of an invention; 
and it is incredible that Sir Henry Sidney could have ventured to 
have made a communication of such a character unless he had 
believed himself to have the Queen’s sanction. 

‘But the Bishop learnt afterwards that Elizabeth had consented 
with extreme reluctance, and only at the passionate entreaties of 
Lord Robert, who had persuaded her that her life was in danger. 
Cecil’s efforts, then an always, had been to divert her from the 
wrong course, by forcing her to commit herself to another; and 
before Sidney was allowed to speak to De Quadra, the league with 
the Huguenot leaders which Throckmorton had so earnestly advised, 
and the Spanish ambassador had so anxiously dreaded, was already 
under consideration.’—Vol. i. pp. 314, 315. 


In the end, the men who watched and worked for the better 
cause were successful. But it was a protracted and difficult 
business, and the result of the disclosures made in these papers 
ab cast another and a deep shadow over the glory of Eliza- 

eth. 

Who this Lord Robert Dudley was is sufficiently known. His 
grandfather was a baron of the Exchequer, and the Dudley exe- 
cuted with Empson in punishment of the oppressions perpe- 
trated by him to gratify the rapacity of Henry VII. His father 
was the Duke of Northumberland, who had set up the preten- 
sions of Lady Jane Grey against Mary, and had expiated his 
offence on Tower Hill. Lord Robert, with the other Dudleys, 
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had been thrown into the Tower, and had been a prisoner there 
with Elizabeth. He had, when young, married Amy Robsart, 
the daughter of Sir John Robsart ; the match was a love affair, 
but the marriage had been public in the Court of Edward VI. 
Since then the lady had lived alone in a manor house in Oxford- 
shire ; and as the star of Dudley rose at Court, this folly of his 
youth, as it was deemed, was regarded as a sad impediment in 
the path of his ambition. His handsome person, and his courtly 
manners, were his only possible recommendation to man or 
woman. He possessed neither talent, nor courage, nor any kind 
of virtue. He was more woman than man, and the marvel to 
all men was that he should have become a favourite with Eliza- 
beth. The caprices incident to women, in such relations, hardly 
seemed enough to account for such a fact. Before the death of 
Amy Robsart, it was rumoured that she was to be taken off by 
poison, or by some other means. Such was the court talk, and 
ambassadors speculated upon it in their despatches. This may 
have been no more than the conjecture of Dudley’s enemies, as 
to what he was likely to do. But the deed was done; and the 
fact that it was done in the face of such predictions, seems to 
warrant the conclusion that the rumours which went before had 
not been without reason. 

In the autumn of 1560, more than a year had passed since the 
bruit had become common that Elizabeth was likely to marry 
Dudley. On the 11th of September, De Quadra writes as fol- 
lows to the Duchess of Parma :— 


‘On the 3rd of this month the Queen spoke to me about her mar- 
riage with the Archduke. She said she had made up her mind to 
marry, and that the Archduke was to be the man. She has just 
now told me drily that she does not intend to marry, and that it 
cannot be. 

‘After conversation with the Queen, I met the Secretary Cecil, 
whom I knew to be in disgrace. Lord Robert, I was aware, was 
endeavouring to deprive him of his place. With little difficulty I 
led him to the subject, and after many protestations and entreaties 
that I would keep secret what he was about to tell me, he said that 
the Queen was going on so strangely that he was about to withdraw 
from her service. It was a bad sailor, he said, who did not make 
for port when he saw a storm coming, and for himself he perceived 
the most manifest ruin impending over the Queen through her in- 
timacy with Lord Robert. The Lord Robert had made himself 
master of the business of the State, and of the person of the Queen, 
to the extreme injury of the realm, with the intention of marrying 
her, and she herself was shutting herself up in the palace, to the 
peril of her health and life. That the realm would tolerate the 
marriage, he said, he did not believe. He was therefore determined 
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to retire into the country, although he supposed they would send 
him to the Tower before they would let him go. 

‘He implored me for the love of God to remonstrate with the 
Queen, to persuade her not utterly to throw herself away, as she 
was doing, and to remember what she owed to hersélf and to her 
subjects. Of Lord Robert he twice said, he would be better in 
Paradise than here. . . . 

‘Last of all he said that they were thinking of destroying Lord 
Robert’s wife. They had given out that she was ill, but she was 
not ill at all. She was very well, and was taking care not to be 
oisoned. The day after this conversation the Queen, on her return 
rom hunting, told me that Lord Robert’s wife was dead, or nearly 
so, and begged me to say nothing about it. . . . 

‘Since this was written the death cf Lord Robert’s wife has been 
given out publicly. The Queen said in Italian, ‘Que si ha rotto il 
collo.” It seems that she fell down a staircase.’—Vol. i. pp. 277— 
281. 


From the documents relating to the end of Amy Robsart be- 
fore accessible, and from those cited in these pages, Mr. Froude 
considers the following points as clear : first, that Amy Robsart 
was murdered ; second, that those who perpetrated that deed did 
so either under the direction of Dudley, or well knowing that the 
act would be acceptable to him; and thirdly, that if Elizabeth 
did not hold him to have been more or less implicated in the 
proceeding, she ought so to have done. On her part, in this 
affair, we see the indications of a rough, hard, and selfish nature, 
little accessible to the finer vibrations of moral feeling ; and in 
the case of Dudley we see the timidity, the cunning, and the 
want of principle to have been expected from him. On the 8th of 
September Cecil told De Quadra that the report was, that Dudley’s 
wife was ill and not likely to live, while he knew her to be well, 
but knew also that a plot was laid against her life. On that day, 
or at the latest on the day following, Amy Robsart is found dead 
at the bottom of a staircase, as if killed by a fall, all the servants 
of the house having been sent away to amuse themselves at a 
neighbouring fair. The scene of this tragedy was Cumnor Hall. 
It is observable that while no period in our history had been 
so marked by the action of great men, and by great events, as 
the latter half of the sixteenth century, during those years 
the most prominent actors in public affairs in relation to this 
country were three women—Mary Tudor, Elizabeth, and Mary 
Queen of Scots. In Mary Tudor, we see capacity, hereditary 
courage, and a heart, not perhaps naturally ill disposed, soured 
by misfortune and bodily infirmity, and drugged with supersti- 
tion. Elizabeth was of another mould; and so was her great 
tival, the Scottish Queen. Married to the Dauphin, Mary Stuart 
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had become Queen of France, and during the short reign of her 
husband she had cherished the hope of seeing the crowns of 
France and England united in her person. But the event which 
made her a widow left her simply Queen of Scotland, and with 
her highly French nature, and French culture, she had to seek 
an ungenial home north of the Tweed. The shades of identity 
and difference between Elizabeth and Mary are nicely given in 
the following paragraphs :— 


‘Rarely perhaps has any woman combined in herself so many 
noticeable qualities as Mary Stuart; with a feminine insight into 
men and things and human life, she had cultivated herself to that 
high perfection in which accomplishments were no longer adventi- 
tious ornaments, but were wrought into her organic constitution. 
Though luxurious in her ordinary habits, she could share in the 
hard field the life of the huntsman or the soldier with graceful cheer- 
fulness; she had vigour, energy, tenacity of purpose, with perfect 
and never failing self-possession; and as the one indispensable 
foundation for the effective use of all other qualities, she had in- 
domitable courage. She wanted none either of the faculties neces- 
sary to conceive a great purpose, or of the abilities necessary to 
execute it: except perhaps only this, that while she made politics 
the game of her life, it was a game only, though played for a high 
stake. In the deeper and nobler emotions she had neither share 
nor sympathy. 

‘ Here lay the vital difference of character between the Queen of 
Scots and her great rival, and here was the secret of the difference of 
their fortunes. In intellectual gifts Mary Stuart was at least Eliza- 
beth’s equal; and Anne Boleyn’s daughter, as she said herself, was 
no angel. But Elizabeth could feel like a man an unselfish interest 
in a great cause. Mary Stuart was ever her own centre of hope, 
fear, or interest; she thought of nothing, cared for nothing, except 
as linked with the gratification of some ambition, some desire, some 
humour of her own; and thus Elizabeth was able to overcome 
temptations before which Mary fell.’—Vol. i. p. 360. 


An English minister writing of Mary Stuart when she 
was under twenty years of age, says,—‘ Whatever policy 
‘is in the chief and best practised heads in France, whatever 
‘ craft, falsehood, or deceit is in all the subtile brains of Scotland, 
‘is either fresh in this woman’s memory, or she can gette it 
‘with a wet finger.’ 

Great was the solicitude to see these ladies suitably married. 
Elizabeth sometimes spoke of married life in such terms as to 
seem to say that she would never marry. Mary at the same time 
claimed that she should be at once and formally acknowledged as 
next in succession to the English throne, in default of issue from 
Elizabeth. But Mary was not the only person in whose favour 
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the right of succession might have been with some reason de- 
clared, and Elizabeth had valid grounds for refusing to grant 
what her sister across the Scottish border was so anxious to ob- 
tain. The point settled that on the death of Elizabeth Mary 
must be Queen, the life of Elizabeth would have become exposed 
to dangers from which escape could hardly have been possible. 
Moreover, who was to become the husband of the Queen of 
Scots? It might be the King of France, the Prince of Spain, 
or a scion of the house of Austria. In such case, a brief space 
might suffice to bring in another Marian persecution. The 
horrors perpetrated by the first Mary from motives of supersti- 
tion, might have been repeated by the second from pure levity 
and ambition. 

The feeling of Mary toward Elizabeth was that of a tigress 
ever watching to pounce upon her prey and to rend it without 
mercy. Whatever in her words or policy might seem to be of 
another nature, was such only in seeming. Elizabeth in her 
view had usurped a crown which did not belong to her, and dis- 
simulation, falsehood, treason in any form, was allowable, in her 
apprehension, if it only promised an approach toward a suc- 
cessful seizure of her own. When gay in the Court of Paris, 
and under nineteen years of age, her malicious wit was rife 
against the Queen of England. Dudley was master of the horse 
to Elizabeth. ‘So,’ said the Queen of France, ‘her Majesty of 
‘ England is about to marry her horse-keeper, who has killed his 
‘ wife to make room for her. After all the agitation in relation 
to her own marriage on her arrival in Scotland, Mary was to 
become the wife of Lord Darnley. Through that connection she 
was to hold the Scotch and English Catholics in her service, and 
to find some happy juncture in which Elizabeth might be 
brought to the dust. 

But it soon became known that the newly wedded pair were 
not on good terms. Darnley was not faultless. Mary was sure 
not soto be. She had humoured her husband in allowing him 
to be called King ; and her husband humoured himself into the 
notion that being King it became him to show that he was not 
to be wholly ruled by his Queen. The result was disastrous, 
As Darnley declined in Mary’s esteem, if he can be said ever to 
have had a place there, David Ritzio, the man who played and 
sang her love songs in her bed-chamber, became more her com- 
panion ; and the Earl of Bothwell, the able and bad Earl, was 
more than ever in her thoughts, The tragedies of which all the 
world has heard, followed. Darnley was to survive Ritzio, but 
not for long. Mary said passionately concerning Darnley, in the 
presence of the official persons about her, that ‘unless she was 
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‘ freed of him in some way, she had no pleasure to live ; and if 
‘she could find no other remedy, she would put hand to it 
‘herself.’ Her friends marked this language, and much like it, 
and talked first of bringing about a divorce, and afterwards of 
finding some other means by which her Majesty should be quit 
of her husband. Mary’s friends say she did not assent to these 
dark, hardly dark, utterances. But it is certain that those who 
knew her best, were satisfied they had nothing to fear from her 
resentment if the end promised should come. The bond which 
doomed the unhappy King, was accordingly signed by those who 
were to execute it. ‘I know what is in the Queen’s mind,’ said 
Bothwell : ‘she would have it done,’ 


‘On the 14th of January, the Queen brought the King to Edin- 
burgh. On the 20th she wrote a letter to the Archbishop of 
Glasgow at Paris, complaining of her husband’s behaviour to her, 
while the poor wretch was still lying on his sick-bed, and about the 
same time she was rejoined by Bothwell on his return from the 
border. So far the story can be traced with confidence. At this 
point, her conduct passes into the debatable land, where her friends 
meet those who condemn with charges of falsehood and forgery. 
The evidence is neither conflicting nor insufficient. The dying 
depositions of the instruments of the crime taken on the steps of the 
scaffold, the ‘‘ undesigned coincidences ” between the stories of many 
separate witnesses, with letters which, after the keenest inquiry, were 
declared to be in her own hand-writing, shed a light upon her pro- 
ceedings as full as it is startling; but the later sufferings of Mary 
Stuart have surrounded her name with an atmosphere of tenderness, 
and half the world has preferred to believe that she was the 
innocent victim of a hideous conspiracy.’—Vol. i. pp. 351, 352. 


With the Queen of Scots, as with her grandson, Charles I. 
death may be said to have been as life. Had they been allowed 
to die in their beds, few would have been found to bewail 
their loss. To send them to the scaffold, was to raise them to 
martyrdom, and to put the misguided sympathies of mankind 
upon a new reading of every chapter in their history. In 1567, 
when the Darnley murder became the whispered or indignant 
talk of court and country, at home and abroad, the wide impres- 
sion was, that there had been foul play, and that the Queen 
herself had been a party to it. But though Mary might rid 
herself of her husband, and Bothwell might rid himself of his 
wife, and the guilty lovers might be thus far successful, the 
power of the Queen of Scots, as the head of the Catholic interest 
in these nations, was broken by that deed, so broken as not to 
admit of being repaired. ‘Lady Lennox,’ says the Spanish 
ambassador, ‘demands vengeance upon the Queen of Scots ; nor 
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‘is Lady Lennox alone in the belief of her guilt. The heretics 
‘denounce her with one voice ; the Catholics are divided ; her 
‘own friends acquit her; the connexions of the King cry out 
‘upon her without exception.” Three weeks after the event, 
the ambassador of the Duke of Savoy at Edinburgh, passed 
through London. The Spanish minister questioned him 
anxiously on the subject. ‘I pressed him,’ he says, ‘to tell me 
‘whether he thought the Queen was innocent; he did not 
‘ condemn her in words, but he said nothing in her favour.’ The 
disconsolate envoy adds, ‘The spirits of the Catholics are 
‘broken ; should it turn out that she is guilty, her party in 
‘ England is gone, and by her means there is no more chance of 
‘a restoration of religion.”* In describing these events, Mr. 
Froude has to bear comparison with Mignet. It is only just to 
say that in his narrative there is a calm intelligence and a simple 
pathos which are his own. 

We must confess that we have looked forward with some 
solicitude to the manner in which Mr. Froude would deal with 
the ecclesiastical affairs of this reign, especially with the case of 
our English Puritans. We are ourselves painfully sensible to the 
imperfections which marked the principles and the reasonings of 
the Puritans ; but from some expressions dropped by the way in 
the earlier writings of our author, we have been afraid lest his 
perception of the short-comings of that class of religionists should 
render him insensible to the real worth of the men, and to their 
great service in relation not only to our English piety, but to 
English liberty. We are glad to have reason to think that Mr. 
Froude, while at times under a somewhat unfriendly bias on this 
subject, is not likely to err so seriously as we had imagined. 

The writers who have been concerned to defend the policy 
of Elizabeth in so far resisting the demands of the Puritans, 
have commonly done so on the plea that the Catholics in the 
land were still a large majority, and that it would have been 
dangerous to extend her innovations much further. Mr. Froude 
supposes at least two-thirds of the people to have been 
Romanists, and it is a fact that the Catholics themselves were 
wont to make that assertion. Lord Macaulay, in one of his 
dashing speculative moods, has insisted that the Protestants 
were not only a minority, but a very small one, even to the end 
of this reign, founding his opinion on the fact that the 
dramatists said so little to the disparagement of Romanism 
in their plays. It would be easy to show that the vices of 
Catholicism have had as little place on our stage representations 

during the first half of the ninteenth century as during the 
* De Silva to Philip II. MSS. Simaneas. 
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latter half of the sixteenth. But who will say that this has 
happened because since the year 1800 the Protestants of 
England have been a very small number compared with 
Catholics? There are many ways of writing history, and this 
is one of them. Every one knows that if players were to ‘live’ 
at that time, their living must be obtained among the people in 
London and in our large towns; and every one knows also, 
that whatever may have been the state of things in the rural 
districts, the mass of the people in our towns, and especially in 
London, were Protestants. Play-goers have never been people 
of strong religious feeling, and there has been little temptation 
accordingly for endeavouring to bring the stage into the 
controversy between Romanists and Protestants. 

Cecil said five years after the Queen’s accession, that ‘scantly 
‘a third part’ among the magistrates of the realm could be 
confided in to enforce the penal laws against recusants, and 
Mr. Froude takes this as sufficient evidence that two-thirds of 
the general community must have been Catholics. But we 
require evidence of a much more decisive character to settle 
this point. It should be remembered that during all the years 
of Mary’s reign, the government had been naturally assiduous in 
placing the administration of the laws in the hands of men 
on whom it could depend. The fact, accordingly, that not more 
than a third of the magistrates seem to have been Protestants 
at the time mentioned, is not extraordinary. The wonder 
rather is that the men of that creed filling such offices were 
so numerous. Assuredly the fact stated by Cecil is no proof 
that not more than a third of the persons in that rank of life 
were of the Reformed faith, or that not more than a third of the 
people were of that creed. What a government as much 
Protestant as Catholic would do in respect to the appointment 
of magistrates, is one thing; and what a government would do 
in that respect, so rabidly and mercilessly intolerent as the 
government under Mary, is another. Beside which, an indis- 
position to enforce the penal laws against religious errors, was 
not in itself a proof that the functionary must have been a 
Papist. Many Protestants shared in that reluctance, some from 
doubting the policy of such measures, and others from feeling that 
if the penal laws were made to bear severely upon Papists, the 
Puritans could hardly hope to go free. Then there is the 
evidence arising from the constant complexion of the House of 
Commons during this reign. It should be remembered that no 
man was excluded from that House in those times on account of 
his being a Catholic. It is certain that Catholics were returned 
as members. In Elizabeth’s first House of Commons, the most 
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intolerent Papistical sentiments were uttered. The ambassadors 
of the Catholic powers often speak of the majority of the 
Commons as being heretics, never of the whole as being so. 
Yet it is a notorious fact, that not only did the constituencies 
return a vast majority of Protestants, but in some Parliaments 
the majority showed themselves to be zealously Puritan. In many 
of the cownties we can suppose the majority of the constituents 
to have been Catholics. But it is certain that even there it was 
not invariably so, and it is well known that in the towns and 
cities the preponderance went the other way. Government 
influence may have been much greater in those days than in our 
own, and the custom of elections may not have been the 
organized affair it became not long afterwards. But still the 
difference in these respects was not such as to allow us to 
suppose that electors who were two-thirds Catholics, would have 
so uniformly stultified themselves as they must have done in 
allowing Elizabeth’s Parliaments to be constituted as they were. 
Could the Commons have had their way in those times, the 
Church of England would have become a Puritan Church. The 
lawn of Episcopacy might have given place to the Geneva cloak 
of the Presbyter, and England and Scotland have become one in 
ecclesiastical matters, or very nearly so. 

But however it may have been as to the preponderance of 
numbers, it is clear that the young and earnest blood of the 
country went with the Reformation, taking with it enough 
of the older and more thoughtful element to secure to it an 
efficient leadership. In English history, the great changes 
for the better have come, not from majorities, but from men who 
have compensated for their lack of numbers by their greater 
intelligence and their public virtue. 

Many of the ruling clergy under Mary now refused the oaths 
submitted to them, and did so with a dogged firmness. But 
their courage came not from anything they could expect from 
the English people. It came from the assurance of Spanish 
emissaries that help would soon be sent to them from Madrid. 
Change had followed change so quickly of late that the next, it 
was thought, could not be far distant. Courage, therefore, said 
the brave man. By conforming now we may lose everything. 
By waiting a little we may recover all. The following is 
Mr. Froude’s account of the posture of affairs as it must have 
presented itself to Elizabeth and her advisers in 1558 :— 


‘Seven years later Elizabeth told Guzman de Silva, then Philip’s 
ambassador, that at the beginning of her reign she had not been 
wholly a free agent, and that she had been driven by the pressure 
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of the Protestants beyond the point where she would have preferred 
to rest. It is possible that she was intentionally deceiving De Silva, 
but it is likely also that, if left to herself, she would have accepted 
a less innovating policy. Politically there was much to recommend 


it. The Council of Trent had proved a failure. The Lutherans © 


had recovered the ascendency in Germany, and the Ultramontanes 
had not yet succeeded in dividing the Church of Rome by any 
sharply defined line from the communion of the more moderate 
Reformers. The chances were equal that if a general council 
should reassemble, the Confession of Augsburg might be acknow- 
ledged, while the Genevan Theology, and the Articles, and the 
Second Prayer Book of Edward VI., would be certainly condemned. 
The Premunire Statutes would secure the national independence, 
and so long as the critical doctrine of the Eucharist was unim- 
pugned, the Church of England might still consider itself in com- 
munion with Catholic Christendom, while the Great Powers could 
have no pretext for interference or complaint. Personally and 
individually, the dogmatism of Calvin was as. distasteful to Eliza- 
beth as the despotism of Rome. The practical complexion of her 
genius gave her a dislike and distrust of speculation. She was 
herself, in her own opinions, studiously vague, and she would have 
been contented with a tolerated orthodoxy which would have left to 
Catholics their ritual, deprived only of its extravagances, and to the 
more moderate of their opponents free scope to feel their way 
towards a larger creed.’—Vol. i. pp. 22, 23. 


That Elizabeth would have given the liberty here indicated 
to Catholics we do not doubt, but it does not appear, we think, 
from her history, that it ever entered her thoughts to cede to 
their opponents ‘free scope to feel their way towards a larger 
‘creed.’ Too often such presumption on their part was little 
less in her eyes than a sort of treason. The following passage 
sets forth the difference of principle between Catholics and 
Protestants at this juncture with considerable fairness, and 
shows how vain, when you have to do with an infallible church, 
must be all attempts at compromise. 


‘Revolution cannot be controlled with the logic of moderation, 
and toleration of those who are themselves intolerant is possible 
only when the common sense of mankind compels them to an 
inconsistency with their theories. The Lutheran might seem 
nearer to the Romanist than he was to Beza or Zwingle, but the 
vital differences were not the apparent differences, and the dis- 
tinctions between the Reformers were after all but insignificant 
shades of variety compared with the principle which parted all of 
them from the orthodox Catholic. The Catholic believed in the 
authority of the Church, the Reformers in the authority of reason. 
Where the Church had spoken, the Catholic obeyed. His duty was 
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to accept without question the laws which councils had decreed, 
which popes and bishops administered, and, so far as in him lay, to 
. enforce on others the same submission to an outward rule which he 
regarded as Divine. All shades of Protestants, on the other hand, 
agreed that authority might err, that Christ had left no visible 
representative whom individually they were bound to obey, that 
religion was the operation of the Spirit on the mind and conscience, 
that the Bible was God’s Word, which each Christian was to read, 
and which, with God’s help, and his natural intelligence, he could 
not fail to understand. The Catholic left his Bible to the learned. 
The Protestant translated the Bible, and brought it to the door of 
every Christian family. The Catholic prayed in Latin, and whether 
he understood the words, or repeated them as a form, the effect was 
the same, for it was magical. The Protestant prayed with his 
mind as an act of faith in a language intelligible to him, or he 
could not pray at all. The Catholic bowed in awe before his 
wonder-working image, adored his relics, and gave his life into the 
guidance of his spiritual director. The Protestant tore open the 
machinery of the miracles, flung the bones and ragged garments 
into the fire, and treated priests as men like himself. The Catholic 
was intolerent upon principle, persecution was the corollary of his 
creed. The intolerance of the Protestant was in spite of his creed. 
In denying the right of the Church to define his own belief, he had 
forfeited the privilege of punishing the errors of those who chose to 
differ from him.’—Vol. i. pp. 23, 24. 


It was even so. The question to be settled was the question 
of ‘ liberty as opposed to submission, the natural intelligence of 
‘the living man as opposed to the corporate sovereignty of the 
‘ outward and visible Church.” To retain all that Henry VIII. 
had retained, and at the same time to reject what Henry VIII. 
rejected, small as the rejected element may seem, was to take sides 
with Luther and Calvin. The authority of the Papal Church was 
in either case discarded; and that being discarded, it mattered 
little what else might be perpetuated. The rent had come. The 
garment that should have been without seam became divided. 
Hence the error of Elizabeth’s attempted mid-way policy. To dis- 
countenance Puritanism availed nothing. Submission to Roman- 
ism was the thing demanded. Some English Romanists, indeed, 
pleaded the Catholic character of the Prayer Book as a reason 
why they should perhaps be allowed to attend the services of 
the Church, and so to escape the fines and inconveniences to 
which they were exposed as recusants. No, was the answer of 
his Holiness, and of his advisers—you cannot engage in such 
services, however unexceptionable and Catholic, without hearing 
sermons which shall be surely false and heretical. Elizabeth 
was thus to find that to go one mile, or to go twain, was not 
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enough. Nothing short of the whole journey would suffice. The 
Romish idea of Church authority made this inevitable. The 
Vatican would show no more favour to Canterbury as fashioned 
by Elizabeth, than to Geneva as fashioned by Calvin. So long 
as this unbending pretension is maintained there is no place for 
compromise. Where there is absolute infallibility there should 
be absolute submission. 

The truth is, Elizabeth, in her mongrel adjustment of past 
and present, was not choosing so much for her subjects as for her- 
self. Her mind was ever in a haze between the two creeds. If 
her intelligence revolted against superstition, her imagination 
was fascinated by dreamy, mystical, and imposing elements in 
worship ; and her faculty for organization, and her love of rule, 
did the rest. It was the pleasure she felt in the consciousness of 
holding the reins and guiding the chariot of the state, which 
made the Court of High Commission so acceptable to her. The 
old spiritual courts had enabled the Popish bishops to hold a 
diocese assize in relation to all sorts of ecclesiastical delinquen- 
cies within their respective jurisdictions. Elizabeth, in the true 
spirit of her policy, did not restore this power to the prelates, 
but retained it virtually in her own hands. What the old spiritual 
courts had been to parts of the kingdom, the Court of High Com- 
mission became to the whole. 

To that court it pertained to determine what should be ac- 
counted ‘ error, heresy, or schism.’ But the things so declared 
must be shown to be such ‘ by the authority of the Canonical 
‘ Scriptures, or by the first four general councils, or any of them, 
‘ or by any other general council, wherein the same was declared 
‘ heresy by the express and plain words of Scripture ; or such as 
‘ shall hereafter be ordered, judged, or determined to be heresy 
‘by the high court of Parliament, with the assent of the clergy 
‘ in their convocation’ (1 Eliz. cap.1). This mixture of the autho- 
rity of general councils and of the English Parliament with the 
authority of Scripture, is eminently characteristic. It will be 
seen that this statute left the Commissioners a wide field of inter- 
pretation. And memorable was the use they made of it, espe- 
cially in their dealings with Puritans and Separatists. This 
phase of ecclesiastical rule under Elizabeth is touched upon but 
briefly in these volumes. The test of Mr. Froude’s candour, in 
relation to this significant chapter in our history, is still to come. 
No man of sense will affect to be ignorant of the faults charge- 
able on the Puritans. But the question is, were not those faults 
the almost inevitable result of their circumstances? Were they 
not in a great degree provoked? Were they not allied with 
qualities which made those men comparatively the free men 
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of their time, and the great conservators of freedom for their 
country? 

We must repeat, that while we are hopeful, we are not with- 
out some misgiving as to the manner in which Mr. Froude may 
deal with this section of his great subject. In his description of 
the opening of Parliament in 1563 he has given expression to 
some just and noble sentiments. 


‘Sir Thomas Williams, the Speaker of the Lower House, fol- 
lowed next in the very noblest spirit of English Puritanism. With 
uaint allegoric and classical allusions, interlaced with illustrations 
} the Bible, he conveyed to the Queen the gratitude of the 
people for their restored religion, and her own moderate and gentle 
government. He described the country, however, as still suffering 
from ignorance, error, covetousness, and a thousand meaner vices. 
Schools were in decay, universities deserted, benefices unsupplied. 
As he passed through the streets he heard almost as many oaths as 
words. Then turning to the Queen herself, he went on thus :— 


‘ «We nowassembled, as diligent in our calling, have thought good 
to move your Majesty to build a fort for the surety of the realm, to 
the repulsing of your enemies abroad ; which must be set upon firm 
ground and steadfast, having two gates—one commonly open, 
the other as a postern, with two watchmen at either of them; one 
governor, one lieutenant, and no good thing there wanting; the 
same to be named the Fear of God; the governor thereof to be 
God, your Majesty the lieutenant, the stones the hearts of your 
faithful people; the two watchmen at the open gate to be called 
Knowledge and Virtue, the two at the postern-gate to be called 
Mercy and Truth. 

‘This fort is invincible, if every man will fear God; for all 
governors reign and govern by the two watchmen Knowledge and 
Virtue; and if you, being the lieutenant, see Justice and Prudence, 
her sisters, executed, then shall you rightly use your office; and for 
such as depart out of this fort, let them be let out at the postern by 


the two watchmen Mercy and Truth, and then shall you be well at 
home and abroad.” 


‘All that was most excellent in English heart and feeling— 
the spirit which carried England safe at last through its trials— 
spoke in these words. ‘Those in whom that spirit lived were few in 
number; there was never an age in this world’s history when they 
were other than few; but few or many, they are at all times the 
world’s true sovereign leaders, and Elizabeth, among her many 
faults, knew these men when she saw them, and gave them their 
place, and so prospered she and her country. The clergy cried out 
for the blood of the disaffected: the lay speaker would let them go 
by the postern of Mercy and Truth.’—Vol. i. pp. 480, 481. 


Good, very good; but is it true that the ‘clergy cried out 
‘for the blood of the disaffected,’ while the laymen would have 
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allowed them to go free? More than once our author speaks 
of the Protestant clergy as though there was not a whit to choose 
between them and the Romanists on the score of a readiness to 
persecute, and to persecute even to the death. In support 
of such censures, so grave in their reflection on the character 
of the dead, and so injurious to the reputation of principles 
dear to the living, the most unexceptionable evidence should be 
given. But such evidence is not given, and we venture to 
affirm that it cannot be given. In our author’s account of this 
same session of Parliament we find the following passage :— 


‘On the 20th of February a Bill was introduced, by which, 
without mention of doctrine, Protestant or Catholic, all persons 
who maintained the Pope’s authority, or refused the oath of 
allegiance to the Queen, for the first offence should incur a pre- 
munire, for the second the pains of treason. Cecil, in a passionate 
speech, declared that the House was bound in gratitude not to reject 
what was necessary for the Queen’s security. 

‘After Cecil, arose Sir Francis Knowles, who said that there had 
been enough of words: it was time to draw the sword. The 
Commons were generally Puritan. The opposition of the Lords had 
been neutralized by a special provision in their favour, and the Bill 
was carried. The obligation to take the oath was extended to 
the holder of every office, lay or spiritual, in the realm. The clergy 
were required to swear whenever their ordinary might be pleased to 
offer them the oath. The members of the House of Commons. 
were required to swear when they took their seats. Members from 
the Upper House were alone exempt. 

‘Heath, Bonner, Thirlby, Feckenham, and the other prisoners, at 
once prepared to die. Zhe Protestant ecclesiastics would as little spare 
them as they had spared the Protestants. They would have shown 
no mercy themselves, and they looked for none. 

‘ Nor is there any doubt what their fate would have been had it rested 
with the English Bishops. Immediately after the Bill had received 
the royal assent, the hated Bonner was sent for to be the first victim. 
Horne, Bishop of Winchester, offered him the oath, which it was 
thought certain he would refuse, and he would then be at the merey 
of his enemies. Had it been so the English Church would have 
disgraced itself, but Bonner’s fate would have called for little 
pity. The law, however, stepped in between the prelates and their 
prey—as Portia between Shylock and Antonio—and saved them both. 
By the Act archbishops and bishops might alone tender the 
oath, and Bonner evaded the dilemma by challenging his ques- 
tioner’s title to the name. When Horne was appointed to the see of 
Winchester, his predecessor was alive; the English bishops 
generally had been so irregularly consecrated that their authority, 
until confirmed by Act of Parliament, was of doubtful legality ; and 
the judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench caught at the plea, 
to prevent a needless cruelty. Bonner was returned to the Mar- 
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shalsea, and Horne gained nothing by his eagerness but a stigma 
upon himself and his brethren.’—Vol. i. pp. 489—491. 

Here it is to be observed that the Bill so much reprobated by 
our historian, is a bill debated and carried, not in an Upper 
House of Convocation, but in an English House of Commons ; 
and we not only see it carried there, but approved by the Lords, 
with the large number of Catholic peers who had seats there, 
and assented to by the Queen. It is clear that if it was a severe 
and oppressive enactment, the guilt of that severity and 
oppression rested on the gravest, the most honest, and the 
wisest of the lay statesmen about Elizabeth. Every student 
of history knows, and no man better than Mr. Froude, that, 
under the Tudors, it was common to pass such laws without 
the slightest thought of their being generally enforced. In 
this case, too, it must he observed, the penalty of the first 
refusal did not go beyond deprivation and a loss of property. 
The enforcement of the Act in a second instance, where the 
refusal might expose the recusant to the penalties of treason, 
was left to be wholly optional, and no man dreamt of that 
step as being other than a very rare one. 

We have then to look at the passage cited bearing these 
facts in mind. Horne regarded Bonner as belonging to his 
diocese of Winchester. Bonner grounded his refusal to take 
the oath on a series of quibbles, and did so, as was his wont, 
in the most offensive manner. The exception which denied 
Horne to be a bishop was only one of these. The difficulty 
thus raised was one of a sea of embarrassments of this nature, 
consequent on the imperfect legislation which has never ceased 
to characterize the Anglican Church. Had Cranmer completed 
his digest of ecclesiastical law, and thus severed the legislation 
of the reformed Church of England entirely and for ever from the 
past, no such question as this could have been raised. But that 
digest was not perfected, and our Acts of Parliament on Church 
matters have left a large portion of the old canon law to come into 
force in such cases. According to those unrepealed regulations 
Bonner was right. Horne was not Bishop of Winchester. 
The citation sent to him was not valid. But this point has 
nothing to do with the purpose with which we call attention to the 
preceding extract. 

Horne, Bishop of Winchester, requires Bonner to take the 
oath. The effect of Bonner’s refusal would be, that he would be 
formally deprived of ecclesiastical office, and his substance 
would be at the mercy of the crown. On this fact Mr. Froude 
grounds the following assertions, in effect, if not formally. First, 
that Horne not only expected that the secular power would 
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thus punish Bonner, but that he intended to go further, and to 
press the oath a second time, and on Bonner’s refusal, to call for 
his being sent to the block. Second, that what Horne would 
thus have done in respect to Bonner, the English prelates were 
all prepared to join in doing towards the whole of his brethren ! 
Surely this is a very grave accusation. Where is the evidence ? 
We ask in vain. The only reference given is to Strype, and in 
that reference we find nothing more than the paper in which 
Bonner sets forth the sort of defence made by him. It does not 
furnish a particle of evidence as to the bloody-minded intentions 
thus attributed to the whole bench of bishops. Mr. Froude, we 
believe, is incapable of conscious unfairness; but his mind 
seems to have its fits of humour on such questions. At times 
he appears as if disposed to startle his readers by saying very 
unexpected things. ‘There are connections in which he can utter 
great and noble words in behalf of men on whom the philo- 
sophical world has rarely bestowed even a scant justice ; and 
there are other times in which he will say of good men the very 
things which bad men would wish him to say of them. 

Protestants under Elizabeth had indeed much to learn on the 
subject of religious liberty ; but to say that they had as much to 
learn on that subject as the Papists themselves, is to do them 
great wrong. Protestantism was ascendant during the reign of 
Edward IV., and Protestant ecclesiastics were in great power 
during all that reign, but no drop of Romanist blood was shed. 
Bonner and Gardiner were in the hands of those ecclesiastics, 
They insulted prelates and laymen almost without limit. But not 
a hair of their head was injured. We know the course of things 
under Mary. Look on this picture, and on that. What the 
man did who preceded Edward VI. was a matter for which 
neither Protestants nor Romanists can be held responsible. 
Had the government of Elizabeth proceeded so far as to send 
Bonner to the stake, there would have been scarcely a comparison 
between its deed and the deeds with which that brutal man was 
chargeable. We earnestly hope that in a second edition Mr. 
Froude will be led to reconsider some passages of this nature in 
his history which greatly mar the general caution and integrity 
of his narrative. 

Unfortunately, among the lessons which Mr. Froude appears 
to have learnt from Mr. Carlyle, and which he has not yet 
forgotten, is the maxim, that all religionists who ‘claim exclusive 
‘possession of truth, are, in proportion to their sincerity, 
intolerant and persecuting. The consequences of this paradox 
should have sufficed to prevent any thoughtful man from 
adopting it. If true, mankind may be said to be doomed, by 
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the necessities of their condition, to become either sceptics 
caring nothing for truth, or bigots cutting men’s throats to 
uphold it. In such cases, the only hope the world can have of 
tranquillity, is in the probability that society may some day 
become so wise as to be indifferent to the distinctions between 
true and false; or rather, so happy as to be wholly ignorant of 
such differences. Amity should be expected in proportion to the 
absence of truth; the contrary in proportion to its presence. 
But may not a man be convinced that the truth which he holds 
is truth necessary to salvation, and be at the same time convinced, 
and in no less a degree, on another point—namely, that, right as it 
may be in him to believe as he does, it would be as certainly 
wrong in him to attempt to force that belief upon others? The 
Teacher who prohibited the rooting up of the tares growing 
among the wheat, and said let both grow together until the 
harvest, certainly seemed so to think. It is no doubt true that 
some of the most earnest religionists have been, and apparently 
as the consequence of their earnestness, among the most zealous 
persecutors. But both logic and fact show, that it does not 
follow that men zealous to convert their fellows to their own 
faith, must of necessity evince a passion for burning the bodies 
of such persons when they happen to find their souls incorrigible. 
What is wanting in such cases is not that men should be less 
zealous, but that their thinking should be broader, and that 
their truth should be more comprehensive, embracing their 
whole duty. The study of the human mind should teach us this 
lesson, and the book whence the truth necessary to salvation 
must be derived reiterates it in a hundred forms. 


Arr. IV.—(1.) Report of the Thirty-third Meeting of the British Associa- 
= Sor the Advancement of Science. Newcastle Daily Chronicle 
ce. 1863. 


(2.) History of the Royal Society ; with Memoirs of the Presidents. 
By Cuarres WELD. '‘I'wo Vols. London: Parker. 1848. 


Ir is just about two hundred years ago since men of science 
began to assemble in this country for the promotion of experi- 
mental philosophy. The Royal Society—our earliest corporation 
of savans—may be said to date from the year 1660. Week by 
week a number of learned individuals were accustomed to meet 
in a room in Gresham College—once the mansion of the mer- 
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chant-prince by whom the Royal Exchange was founded—and 
after listening to sundry piquant communications, or witnessing 
sundry still more piquant experiments, these virtuosi might be 
seen strolling through their ‘ repository of rarities, or wandering 
under the ‘fair colonnade’ of the building, engaged in pleasant 
chat respecting the last new phenomenon they had brought to 
light. For the purpose of comparing primitive with modern 
research it may not be amiss to take a peep at the philosophers 
of Bishopsgate Street under the rule of the second Charles, 
before we look in upon their representatives, recently assembled 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne under the happier government of Queen 
Victoria. 

Foremost, by virtue of his office, our attention is attracted to 
the President, Sir Robert Moray. This was a man of consider- 
able attainments, universally beloved, a special favourite with 
his sovereign (for in Charles’s season of adversity he had once 
contrived a plan for the prince’s escape at Tynemouth) ; pious 
withal, for he spent many hours each day in devotion; and 
animated by such zeal for the Society that he was regarded as 
its very ‘life and soul:’ yet, with the credulity which was cha- 
racteristic of the age, this worthy knight signalized his accession 
to office by handing in a paper concerning ‘ Barnacles, in which 
he adopted the popular notion that geese might be produced 
from certain shells ; for had he not, with his own eyes, seen a 
number of such shells attached to trees, and each containing a 
little bird, so perfectly shaped that nothing was-wanting to com- _ 
= its resemblance to a sea-fowl, except life? Next to Sir 

ebert, the visitor would naturally single out the Honourable 
Robert Boyle. Him the learned Boerhaave described as the 
‘heir to the genius of the great Verulam,’ and the revealer of 
the ‘secrets of fire, air, water, animals, vegetables, and fossils.’ 
Like the President, Boyle was a devout man; for a thunder- 
storm at Geneva had changed the whole coursef his life, and 
given a pensive colouring to all his pursuits¢° nor was he less 
facile of belief than his leader ; for he had.fall faith in the cures 
of Greatrix the Stroker, and interested himself in the vagaries of 
an unclean spirit in France. To no one, however, could science 
look with more confidence ; for his wealth and station gave him 
the command of vast resources, and his active penetrating intel- 
lect made him the father of chemistry, the founder of pneu- 
matics, and the patron of experimental philosophy at large. 
There, too, a frequent visitor, was that most dashing of in- 
quirers, Dr. Wilkins. It was he who startled his contemporaries 
by descriptions of submarine arks, in which men might accom- 
plish long voyages at the bottom of the sea as safely as if they 
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were fishes ; of lamps which would burn in their sepulchres for 
thousands of years; of boats fitted up with wheels and sails 
which were to be driven by the wind on land; of machines by 
which a child might, theoretically at least, wproot an oak or work 
a saw-mill by means of its breath ; of a language which was to 
be spoken by all mankind, and so counteract the confusion of 
tongues ; and above all, of a flying chariot, by which enter- 
prising persons might reach the moon, and hold converse, or 
even carry on commerce, with the ‘lunary’ inhabitants. Near 
him, perhaps, sits the still more illustrious but far less fantastic 
Christopher Wren. This, in truth, was a marvellous man. Whilst 
yet a mere boy he surprised his friends by the fabrication of 
various ingenious machines ; at college Evelyn spoke of him as 
a ‘miracle of a youth ; subsequently he distinguished himself as 
anatomist, astronomer, and architect ; his inventions and disco- 
veries were said in the end to amount to fifty-three; his fame 
ran the round of Europe before most other men have emerged 
from the shell of obscurity in their own country ; and when he 
died he left behind him a finer and more lasting ‘monument’ 
than has been reared to any monarch that ever ruled in the 
land. Not less noticeable in that assembly is Robert Hooke, 
a man of such restless ingenuity that he was supposed to have 
originated more mechanical contrivances than any previous 
philosopher, having whilst a youth devised not less than thirty 
different methods of flying alone ; and yet, withal, a man of so 
cynical a temperament that he quarrelled with most of his asso- 
ciates in turn, and what was worse still, displayed so jealous a 
disposition that it was difficult to start a new scheme without 
appearing to poach on his preserves; for when Newton, at a 
later period, produced his theory of gravitation, Hook, like an 
angry lord of the manor, flew out to warn the illustrious astro- 
nomer that he was a trespasser, and that the identical principle 
had already been appropriated by himself. To such an extent, 
indeed, did he carry this spirit of selfishness, that he locked up 
many of his projects in his own brain ; for he told Wallis that, 
amongst other things, he had discovered a particular mode of 
ascertaining the longitude at sea, and doubtless bore to his 

ave many a valuable seeret, as he would have borne the iron 
chest, full of gold, found in his house after his death, had it been 
portable in another world. And there, too, we might have 
observed Sir Kenelme Digby, a man of many adventures, for he 
had seen service against the Algerines, and been engaged in 
various other naval enterprises; but who afterwards devoted 
much of his time to fantastic speculations on soul and body, and 
made himself remarkable by his experiments upon his wife, the 
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lovely Venetia Stanley, whose beauty he sought to preserve by 
feeding her on capons fattened by the flesh of vipers. Doctor, 
afterwards Sir William Petty, was there, and with good right, 
for as early as 1648 he had proposed the establishment of an 
institution whose members should make it their business to pro- 
mote science as earnestly as the Jesuits seek ‘to propagate their 
‘religion ;' and in furtherance of this scheme he had suggested 
that a work should be written to show by what means men 
might raise their fortunes; besides which, he had invented an 
instrument for multiplying writing, thus preparing the way for 
the manifold letter-writers of later times. Then, again, the 
visitor might see Dr. John Wallis, who was eminent as a mathe- 
matician, scholar, and theologian. He was said to have learnt 
his arithmetic, when a boy, in a single fortnight ; he could wring 
the meaning out of the most secret writings, and had been 
employed as an official decipherer of cryptographs during the 
civil wars ; and it was he who (second, if not first in the art) had 
taught deaf and dumb persons not only to speak, but to under- 
stand words which were uttered as well as written. And 
amongst the rest of the company we may briefly note Dr. Ward, 
afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, who was destined to live on in 
body long after his intellect had departed ; Dr. Willis, a physi- 
cian of vast practice, who refused the honour of knighthood, and 
who discovered a medicinal spring near Brackley, which became 
famous at first, but was afterwards cried down by Dr. Radcliffe, 
who told the villagers, in revenge for some scandalous report, 
that ‘he would put a toad into their well; John Evelyn, the 
author of ‘ Sylva,’ a book which gave such a stimulus to the cul- 
tivation of timber that in five years two millions of trees were 
planted at its suggestion ; and by this step it has been remarked 
that the naval supremacy of England was chiefly secured ; ‘for 
‘if? said the elder D’Israeli, ‘you inquire at the Admiralty how 
‘the fleets of Nelson have been constructed, they can tell you 
‘that it was with the oaks which the genius of Evelyn pro- 
‘duced; and lastly, the zealous, indefatigable Oldenburg, 
who served the Society as Secretary until his death, upon very 
scanty pay; and my Lord Brouncker, who brought both rank 
and talent to the office of President, which he held for a period 
of fifteen years. These were some of the philosophers who, as 
Dr. Whewell elegantly remarks, ‘began to knock at the door 
‘where Truth was to be found, though it was left for Newton to 
‘ force it open.’ 
But it must be admitted that they knocked somewhat 
boisterously ; say, rather, that in their eagerness to obtain 
admission they kicked at the gates like a troop of wild school- 
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boys with all the passion of a new pursuit upon them. It is 
impossible to read of their doings without indulging in many a 
smile, and sometimes breaking into a loud laugh. Their business, 
as Dr. Wallis said, was to prosecute philosophical inquiries, ‘such 
‘as physick, anatomy, geometry, astronomy, navigation, staticks, 
‘ magneticks, chymicks, mechanicks, and natural experiments ;’ 
but then they seemed to look with an equal eye upon a comet 
and a misshapen calf; they treated a hazel rod, used for dis- 
covering minerals, with as much respect as a genuine magnet or 
an honest barometer ; and they listened with as much gravity to 
a paper showing how the comb of a cock might be removed, and 
the spurs of the bird made to grow in its place, as they did to an 
account of some ‘new stars, or to a novel theory of the universe, 
If the Royal Society of the present day were to take to table- 
turning, or to receive reports respecting individuals whose lost 
legs had been restored by the application of Holloway’s Ointment, 
or to appoint a committee of physicians to test the virtues of 
Parr’s Life Pills, those exalted enterprises would afford a tolerable 
parallel to some of the researches in which the early savans 
delighted. 

Imagine, for example, a formal entry in the minute-book of 
the brotherhood (June 5, 1661), that those who had any powder 
of sympathy were requested to bring some of it, Sir Gilbert 
Talbot having promised to detail certain cures which had been 
effected by its means. And wonderful cures they must have 
been, if the stories narrated were correct ; for it appears that an 
English mariner at Venice, who was wounded in four several 
places, and who bled for three days without intermission, so 
much so that the chirurgeons despaired of his recovery, was 
healed at the distance of a mile, and all his gashes closed before 
the messenger could return to the spot, though it seems there 
was little or ‘noe bloud left in his body.’ Charmed with this 
account, the Council appointed a small committee to ‘torment a 
‘man’ with the magical powder ; and on a subsequent occasion 
Dr. Wren related how he had cured the finger of a maid-servant, 
which had been grievously cut, by applying a rag and some 
calcined vitriol; and then, being wishful to ascertain the force 
of sympathy, he obtained possession of this bandage, which he 
threw into the fire in one room whilst the girl was sweeping the 
floor in another. No sooner was this done, than the patient 
flung down her broom, cried out in agony, and, on examining 
her finger, it was found to be very fiery, though it returned to 
its former condition when the rag was cooled and dressed 
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healthy persons to invalids, also attracted much attention. It 
appears that one Arthur Coga, a poor minister of somewhat 
loose, and perhaps lunatic ways, offered himself to the Society : 
he was quite willing to be tapped for the good of science and in 
consideration of one-and-twenty shillings. The Council joyfully 
accepted the proposal, and the experiment was made in his 
corpus vile at Arundel House, the ceremony being largely and 
fashionably attended. Dr. King performed the operation with 
such ease to the patient that he neither uttered a complaint nor 
relieved himself by a single grimace. So far from displaying any 
languor, he appeared to be quite merry, and afterwards took a 
pipe of tobacco, and drank a glass or two of canary. ‘I was well 
‘ pleased, said the garrulous Mr. Pepys, to whom the case was 
a rich morsel of gessip, ‘to see the person who had his blood 
‘taken out. He speaks well, and did this day give the Society 
‘a relation thereof in Latin, saying that he finds himself much 
‘ better since, and a new man.’ Coga was quite content to have 
the experiment repeated (another guinea, we suppose); and 
accordingly, in a few days more, eight ounces of his gore were 
abstracted, and about fourteen ounces of sheep’s blood injected ; 
but it seems that the results of this operation were never fairly 
ascertained, for the enemies of the Society contrived to corrupt 
the man (another guinea would probably suffice) in order to 
throw discredit upon its proceedings. 

Again, on the 25th May, 1664, Dr. Croune proposed to exhibit 
an experiment upon a chicken. He would choke the bird, and 
then revive it by blowing into its lungs through a quill. Let the 
chicken be provided, said the Council to its officer, and an order 
to that effect was entered upon the books, At the next meeting 
the Doctor operated with ‘ good success ;’ for, having suffocated 
the pullet with his finger, so that no more life appeared to be in 
it, he put a slender tube into its throat, blew into its windpipe, 
and in a short time, ‘it came to itself, and lived again.” The 
Society, however, being bent upon scrutinizing the phenomenon 
severely, directed that two chickens should be provided for 
another occasion, and that both of them should be choked, in 
order to determine whether the one which was not pneumatically 
treated would not recover as soon and as surely as the other 
which received the benefit of the Doctor’s breath. The issue was 
unfortunate both as regards the performer and the patients: he 
failed, they died. 

The virtuosi were equally callous in their dealings with dogs. 
They thought nothing of cutting out a piece of skin from one of 
these animals, and then stitching it on to see if it would grow 
again; and when it was reported that the patch had been dis- 
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lodged, Dr. Charleton, who was in charge of the operation, was 
enjoined to devise some method of securing it effectually. Later 
on, when inquiry was made respecting the quadruped which was 
suffering in the cause of science, we learn (not without a touch 
of satisfaction) that it had managed to run away; but as the 
society was resolved to test the question thoroughly, Dr. Wilkins 
and Dr. Charleton were desired to repeat the process in private 
in order that they might have full control over the victim. 

Upon another occasion Dr. Clarke enchanted the brotherhood 
by an account of a hound whose spleen had been abstracted, the 
brute having undergone the operation with surprising fortitude ; 
and though it appeared that another animal had expired under 
the knife, it was moved and seconded that a similar experiment 
should be performed for the instruction—we will not say enter- 
tainment—of the fellows. Dr. Charleton kindly undertook to 
send for a dog out of the country, which had been thus mangled 
about four or five years before, in order ‘ to cut him open again, 
‘ and to observe the present constitution of the parts.’ Accord- 
ingly we read of poor quadrupeds whose spleen was whipped out 
of them without the slightest compunction, or whose lungs were 
kept in play for a full hour, after suffering a sort of ‘happy 
‘dispatch, by blowing into the chest with a pair of bellows. 

In truth, nothing seemed to come amiss to these pioneer 
philosophers. Everything in the shape of a marvel or a monstrosity 
was grist for their mill. They received with pleasure accounts of 
gigantic herrings ; double-headed children ; kittens with six feet, 
two tails, and two pairs of ears, and lambs with a couple of 
bodies, three eyes, and eight legs. They listened rejoicingly to 
communications respecting a man at Bristol, who ruminated his 
food like a cow; a corpulent grocer in Essex, who weighed forty- 
one stone, and used to drink a gallon of ale in a day; and a 
voracious boy at Barnsley, who devoured nearly four hundred- 
weight of victuals in six days, and who was accustomed to gnaw 
the very flesh from his arms if the wants of the young ogre 
were not promptly met. To tell them that here a salt rain had 
fallen, that there a buttery dew had descended and covered the 
ground for a considerable space, or that yonder, in Warwickshire, 
a shower of wheat had actually come down from heaven, was at 
once to tickle their credulity and to stimulate their scientific 
zeal. Nor did they disdain to inquire whether a hen would taste 
‘musty if she eat musty corn;’ whether flesh boiled in snow- 
water would not be whiter and more tender than if prepared in 
the ordinary way ; whether young vipers could not be generated 
from the powdered livers and hearts of other vipers ; whether 
men suffocated in coal-mines might not be revived by putting 
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their heads in fresh earth ; or whether a new-born infant could 
not be kept alive for some time without respiration, as it was 
suggested that a new-born puppy might be, if thrown into warm 
milk. 

Need we wonder if researches like these afforded some fuel 
for the ridicule with which the philosophers were assailed? It 
will scarcely surprise any one to learn that Butler jeered them in 
his delicious doggerel ; that Dr. South spoke of them as people 
who were engaged in contemplating nothing but vermin and 
themselves—nihil nisi pulices, pediculos et seipsos ; that Dr. 
Stubbe taunted them with expending their ingenuity in the 
invention of apple-roasters and still less dignified machines ; or 
that Dr. King satirized them by publishing a burlesque volume 
of ‘ Transactions, in which they are represented as discussing 
such questions as, ‘What is hanging?’ or, ‘Why cannot a man 
‘swallow when he is dead?’ It would be unfair to overlook the 
immense services which they rendered to natural philosophy ; 
and equally unreasonable to expect that they should have been 
able to distinguish at a glance between science and superstition ; 
a happy gift which the world has not yet acquired. But it 
must be admitted that these early inquirers—the ‘spialls or 
‘intelligencers of nature,’ as Bacon, in his pregnant phraseology, 
styled their imaginary prototypes in his ‘Solomon’s House — 
ran riot in the great field of creation, picking up information 
from all quarters alike, and prying into every hole and corner, 
whether it led them to a mere mare’s nest or to a golden hoard 
of untouched and inexhaustible truth. Instead of acting like 
staid reporters of phenomena, they sometimes comported them- 
selves like penny-a-liners, who expand a small fire into a tremen- 
dous conflagration, or when a tradesman leaves his home on the 
sly, alarm the public by accounts of his mysterious disappearance 
and probable murder. Laugh at their speculations we must; but 
remembering how much solid research was mingled with their 
more frivolous pursuits, let us thankfully acknowledge that they 
cleared the path of progress of many of the errors and super- 
stitions by which it was encumbered, and, though groping in the 
dark themselves, let in fioods of light by stumbling against doors 
which till then had been hid from the knowledge and sealed 
against the curiosity of mankind. 

From Gresham College in the days of the merry monarch 
let us now turn to Newcastle-upon-Tyne in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1863. Thirty-two years have elapsed since some 300 
individuals met in the quaint old city of York for the purpose 
of founding an association for the advancement of science. The 
Royal Society, it was admitted, had done much service ; but 
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then it was a close corporation ; the coveted capitals F.R.S. were 
not to be procured by payment of an annual subscription, or by a 
donation of ten pounds ; for the candidate must not only pro- 
duce a certificate signed by six Fellows, but he must have in- 
vented a machine, discovered a truth, written a book or a memoir 
of merit, distinguished himself in some art or profession, or shown 
that he was eminent in some particular department of research. 
Demanding such qualifications, it was no wonder that such an 
institution should be more select than popular. It might cherish 
science within its own limited sphere, but could not do much to 
diffuse it amongst the public without. Indeed, it is worthy of 
note that within less than thirty years after its establishment 
Leibnitz complained to Dr. Wallis that the sublimer studies were 
not then pursued as they were before, that even nature had but 
few who cultivated her diligently, and that it was desirable to 
infuse some new ardour into the Royal Society, and quicken its 
languishing pulse. To this the Doctor replied that the novelty 
of pursuit was now gone, that some of the ‘scrutinizers’ were 
ms wearied and required repose, and that subjects were so 
ar exhausted that a gleaning could only be obtained where once 
a rich harvest had been reaped ! 

It was therefore a capital idea (in whose brain soever it origi- 
nated) to establish an association upon a much wider and more 
popular basis ; to bring philosophers into personal communication 
with each other once a year, that they might compare notes, re- 
port progress, and enjoy public banquets; and, above all, to 
carry science home to the doors of the people, and sow it broad- 
cast in the great towns of the kingdom. ‘ Let Philosophy at 
‘length come forth,’ said Mr. W. Vernon Harcourt in the inau- 
gural address at York, ‘and show herself in public; let her hold 
‘her court in different parts of her dominions; and you will see 
‘her surrounded by loyal retainers, who will derive new light 
‘and zeal from her presence, and contribute to extend her power 
‘on every side.’ 

Nor was philosophy, thus gracefully invoked, slow to respond 
to the call. From year to year she made her progresses (less 
stately but also less ruinous than those of the Maiden Queen), 
until in 1838 she appeared in the coaly metropolis of the north, 
where she was received with such enthusiasm that it was found 
necessary to restrict the number of courtiers who flocked to her 
presence. To speak more prosaically, upwards of 3,500 persons 
—double the number collected on any previous occasion—ob- 
tained tickets of admission. The meeting was successful beyond 
all precedent. Assembled under the auspices of the Duke of 
Northumberland, the members listened to papers of the most 
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varied interest, from Professor Wheatstone’s account of the in- 
strument which has since become so famous under the title of 
the stereoscope, or Hugh Lee Pattinson’s description of his clever 
process for separating silver from lead, down to Messrs. Clark and 
Mortimer’s report respecting a ‘fish with four eyes.’ They gazed 
with pleasing horror upon the skull exhibited by Dr. Inglis, 
which was supposed to have belonged to that learned assassin 
Eugene Aram ; and we may rest assured that the curiosity of the 
Association was delightfully exercised when Captain Back, the 
Arctic navigator, introduced a real live Mandingo, who had ac- 
tually carried the baggage of Mungo Park. They had an oppor- 
tunity also of witnessing some extraordinary feats of memory 
which were performed by two youths from the Continent. Many 
a happy moment, too, was spent in watching the geological tour- 
neys which took place between Dr. Buckland and Professor 
Sedgwick, and their respective adherents. Then there were gay 
balls at the Assembly Rooms, where Science danced as merrily 
as Frivolity generally does; and soirées in the Green Market, 
where the pillars were festooned with flowers, the fountains were 
lit with jets of gas, and the drops fell in rainbow spray ; where 
the shops were turned into bowers or stocked with dainties ; 
where the ears of the company were regaled with sweet sounds 
from an orchestra, and the eye wandered wonderingly over a 
fairy scene which had sprung up as if by enchantment in a place 
where cabbages are sold and butchers’ meat is hung. 

Nor was Newcastle less lavish of her civilities in 1863 than in 
1838. The severities of science were so agreeably diversified by 
lighter enjoyments, that a man might almost afford to toil like 
a slave for the rest of the year if assured that he should par- 
ticipate to the full in all the pleasures of the Association week. 
At one time sharing in the princely hospitalities of Sir William 
Armstrong at Jesmond, at another sitting down to a magnifi- 
cent luncheon amongst the lead-mines at Allenheads; this 
evening attending a soirée in the Central Exchange, where pic- 
tures, curiosities, works of art, and gay dresses, combined their 
charms to please a brilliant mob, the next admitted to a splendid 
concert in the new Town Hall, given by the munificent Mayor, 
reckless of all cost, and crowded by noble and distinguished 
guests—what more could a savant, weary of watching the stars, 
or of perspiring amongst the fumes of his laboratory, reasonably 
desire? Surely no better plan for arresting the ‘decline of 
‘Science,’ which Davy and Babbage deplored, and for making the 
name of Philosophy sound sweet as the song of syrens in the ears 
of the British public, could have been adopted. Modern pundits 
are wiser than their predecessors were in Gresham College. The 
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way we have of supporting any system or institution in Eng- 
land may not be very dignified, but it is certainly very judicious, 
We dine in its honour. If we can hold a series of grand banquets 
upon it itis perfectly safe. No project need languish in case 
it can only procure funds to pay for a little periodical feasting. 
There was, perhaps, quite as much truth as jest in the remark 
made by Sir W. Armstrong on one of these convivial occasions, 
that the health of the Association would have ‘utterly broken 
‘down, and it would probably by this time have been dead and 
‘buried, had it fed upon nothing but dry science.’ In fact, the 
secret of success in any enterprise which depends upon voluntary 
co-operation, is to conciliate the stomach, and to dine or drink 
wine over every difficulty which occurs. 
First let us enter the new Town Hall. This is a large, but 
somewhat unfortunate building, which has evidently been 
shaped to suit the site. All considerations of utility have there- 
fore been sacrified to accommodate the structure to the position. 
In one of his novels Mr. D’Israeli suggests that an architect 
should be hanged occasionally by way of warning to his brethren. 
Without advocating such sharp remedies, we are inclined to 
think that some punishment should be inflicted upon the men 
who mould edifices to please their fancies, and never inquire 
whether they are fit for the object for which they are demanded. 
The first quality of a public hall, convenience of hearing, is the 
last idea which seems to have entered into the heads of those 
who planned this structure ; for not only is the interior most 
unhappily contrived for this purpose, but as the building stands 
like a kind of island in the town, the noise of passing vehicles 
and the uproar of the streets sweep through the edifice, 
riddling it right and left we may say, so that a speaker’s voice is 
sometimes sorely tried, and not unfrequently completely over- 
owered. Within, however, it has a gay and lightsome look, 
seta been specially decorated for the reception of the Associa- 
tion ; and when filled, as it was on the evening of 26th August, 
by a company which included many of the living lights of 
the age, the scene was scarcely less pleasing to the eye than 
it was suggestive to the mind. 
When the national anthem, which fittingly heralded the 
business of the evening, had been performed on one of the 
sprucest of organs, and the many tongues which had been 
actively employed in asking ‘Who's who?’ for the last hour, had 
settled into silence, a tall, thin, gentlemanly personage, 
upwards of sixty years of age, with a very marked intelligent 
countenance, rose from beneath a red canopy, where the Pre- 
sident’s chair was placed, to address the expectant assembly 
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Few were the words he spoke, for all he had to do by way 
of introduction was to divest himself of the office of chief of the 
association, and resign its honours to his elect successor. 
Professor Willis (for it was he) is a man of versatile intellect 
and varied pursuits. He can preach sermons, for the ministry 
is his calling; he can give lucid and graceful lectures, for he 
has long been Jacksonian Professor of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy at Cambridge, and every year delivers a number 
of discourses at the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn 
Street; he is a scientific engineer, and as such has been 
employed on Government commissions and railway inquiries, 
as well as chosen an Honorary Fellow of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers; he is also enthusiastically attached to archi- 
teeture, and has written works and read papers on a number 
of subjects, from the ‘Architectural History of Canterbury 
‘Cathedral, down to a dissertation on the ‘Vaults of the 
‘Middle Ages.’ His favourite science however is mechanics, 
to which he has contributed largely by his mathematical 
teachings as well as by his practical inventions. His name 
stands associated with many an ingenious apparatus, like the 
odontograph, for forming the teeth of wheels, and the cyma- 
graph, for taking the profiles /of mouldings. He is also pro-~ 
minently known as an acoustician, for he has made some 
valuable researches on sound, and pleased the learned world 
by his apparatus for the production of vowels in imitation of 
Kempelen’s talking machine, though to be sure we are told 
by Sir David Brewster, that the latter could not only utter such 
words as ‘papa, or ‘mamma,’ but even articulate whole sen- 
tences if dexterously managed. 

The new President then presents himself to the assembly, and 
for some moments his tympanum must have vibrated gratefully 
in response to the sweet thunders of popular applause. Sir 
William Armstrong is a noble example of a self-made man, 
From a child his taste was for science, and particularly for that. 
portion of it which relates to mechanics. If the boy could imitate 
the movements of pumps or of corn-mills by setting a spinning- 
wheel in action, he was happier far than if engaged in flogging 
tops or devouring gingerbread. But his genius had a narrow 
escape. When it became necessary to select some occupation 
for life, he was unhappily apprenticed to the Law, and his ener- 
gies might have been tamely expended in drawing conveyances 
and executing recondite manceuvres in Chancery. For some 
twenty years he served that austere mistress who requires her 
followers—as Lord Eldon remarked, in reference to barristers— 
to live like hermits and work like horses. He practised as a 
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solicitor in Newcastle for thirteen years, and then renounced the 
profession for the more congenial pursuits of an engineer. A 
single incident—and the simplest touch given to the fingers of 
Fate, as she weaves the web of human destiny, sometimes suffices 
to change a man’s whole career—is said to have turned his 
talents into the channel through which they have since flowed 
with so much honour to himself, and (let us hope) so much profit 
to mankind. Whilst wandering in a hilly region in Yorkshire, 
he observed a small stream in the act of working a mill-wheel ; 
and though the sight was as prosaic as sight could well be, and 
though neither poet nor painter could have extracted much 
stimulus from the scene, yet to his eye that lazy, lumbering 
wheel served as a sort of illuminated capital to a whole chapter 
of scientific romance. It led him to speculate upon the force 
which was wasted by that little brook in its descent from its 
source, and to inquire how the energies of falling water might be 
economized or its pressure turned to beneficial account. ‘There 
is a law in hydrostatics—a law of so magical a character that it 
is known as a paradox—in virtue of which a column of water, 
_ weighing, we will say, a few pounds, may be made to exert a power 
of many tons. With a thin tall tube fixed in a hogshead, and filled 
with liquid, the vessel may be burst as certainly as if it were 
charged with powder, and fired like a bomb-shell. The sagacious 
eye of the Newcastle solicitor soon perceived that this principle 
was susceptible of numerous applications ; and after experimenting 
upon it in various forms, out there came that potent machine the 
hydraulic crane. A model of the invention having been erected 
on the quay, its fame travelled across the country, and Cubitt, 
the builder, suggested the adoption of the new agent at the 
Liverpool Docks. Hartley, the engineer there, treated the idea 
with the disdain which minds of humble calibre seem invariably 
to manifest when any genius is kind enough to make a valuable 
present to the human race, but was persuaded to visit the banks 
of the Tyne, and to judge for himself. When he arrived at the 
spot he found the instrument in full activity, doing its work with 
the muscle of a giant and yet with the delicacy of a lady’s lightest 
touch. Up swung the casks, as they emerged from the ship’s 
hold, and, after dangling in the air for a few moments, down 
they sank on the ground as softly as if a mother were placing 
her slumbering infant in its cradle. Power and gentleness con- 
stitute the most fascinating combination in a machine as they do 
in a man, and there they were in princely perfection. ‘Do you 
‘ever let a hogshead fall?’ inquired the engineer of the manipu- 
lator, who went by the name of ‘Hydraulic Jack.’ ‘Yes,’ said 
the latter, ‘but I picks it up before it reaches the ground.’ To make 
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good this declaration, Jack hoisted a barrel to the greatest eleva- 
tion of which his apparatus would permit, and then allowed it to 
run out as if his purpose were to shatter it on the flags; but a 
touch at the right moment checked it in its descent, and the cask 
hung in safety with its staves almost brushing the ground. This 
little feat convinced the visitor that the reputation of the engine 
had not been overrated, and before long the inhabitants of Liver- 
pool saw men at their own docks raising immense masses of 
merchandize by the mere pressure of a soft fluid, and with as 
much ease as a child can turn an ordinary tap. 

Nor is it necessary to depend upon a natural fall of water for 
hydraulic power: the requisite pressure may be obtained by 
pumping up the liquid into a tank or reservoir placed at a sufti- 
cient elevation. To such a number of purposes, indeed, has the 
principle been applied, that it has become one of the most in- 
fluential agents at our command. It will perform the simplest 
operation, such as the raising or lowering the shutters of a shop, 
by moving a mere handle ; or it will lift a whole building bodily, 
as, for example, was done not long ago at San Francisco, where 
a heavy brick warehouse, with three stories and a basement, 
fifty feet in front and seventy in depth, was elevated five feet, 
and then underbuilt with stone, the clerks meanwhile sitting 
undisturbed at their desks. 

In another department of Science also William Armstrong 
had already earned for himself a position of some distinction. 
He attracted attention by his experiments on the electricity of 
Steam, and by his construction of the hydro-electric machine 
from which he obtained sparks upwards of twenty inches in 
length, and capable of igniting paper or wood shavings when 
placed in their path. And who does not know that to his 
genius and .perseverance—the first of these qualities displayed 
in the improvements he proposed in Ordnance, the second in 
the tedious trials to which he subjected his rifled guns—this 
country is indebted for the vast development of its artillery 
resources at a time when Britain cannot hope to maintain her 
position in the van of civilization except by showing that she 
can keep pace with others in the arts of war as well as in the 
arts of peace ? 

But what sort of a physique does this gentleman possess ? 
Involuntarily, when we think of him as the representative of 
Force—water force, gunpowder force, electrical force, mechanical 
force—we expect to see a stalwart man, sinewy like a Hercules, 
who might have figured as a gladiator in a Roman amphi- 
theatre, or answered to Sydney Smith’s description of Daniel 
Webster, namely, that he was a steam-engine in coat and 
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trousers. Or, when we think of those fearful implements of 
destruction upon which Sir William Armstrong’s name is now 
historically engraved, we might almost calculate upon seeing 
some fierce truculent personage, who, as Blackmore said, 
looked— 
‘So wondrous grim, 
His very shadow durst not follow him.’ 


But it is just the reverse. In the tall, slim individual, with 
mild, pensive, almost plaintive countenance, with quiet, gentle- 
manly, almost languid demeanour, with that glorious absence of 
all conceit or even self-consciousness which is so characteristic of 
true genius, you behold a man who has already made his mark 
upon the Age, and has possibly preserved his country from many 
a bloody conflict by the terrors of his artillery. He commences 
his address in a voice somewhat shrill and husky, but with an 
utterance so deliberate, and an emphasis so intelligently placed, 
that he is perfectly audible in spite of the large dimensions and 
the acoustic defects of the Hall. Wisely eschewing all attempts 
at technicality of treatment, his great object appears to be to 
lay before his hearers a thoroughly lucid and comprehensible 
discourse. For a company of exclusive savans, where every 
man was as learned (in his own opinion) as a Humboldt, and 
every lady as familiar with science as a Somerville, the key on 
which his address was pitched might be deemed somewhat too 
humble. But Sir William had taken the measure of the 
occasion, and, knowing the composite character of the assembly, 
he was resolved to eschew the honours of profundity if they 
were to be purchased at the cost of perfect intelligibility. 
Standing upon the rich coal field of the North (classical ground 
to the collier at least), it was natural that he should commence 
by a reference to the mineral upon which so much of our indus- 
trial wealth depends. How long will our subterranean treasures 
last? This is a momentous question, if we consider that our 
‘black diamonds’ are of more importance than all the yellow 
ingots in the Bank of England. 


‘Assuming 4,000 feet as the greatest depth at which it will 
ever be possible to carry on mining operations, and rejecting all 
seams of less than 2 feet in thickness, the entire quantity of avail- 
able coal existing in these islands has been caltulated to amount to 
about 80,000 millions of tons, which, at the present rate of con- 
sumption, would be exhausted in 930 years, but with a continued 
yearly increase of 2} millions of tons, would only last 212 years.’ 


To those who do not care how soon a deluge sets in after 
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their own little day has ended, this calculation may not appear 
particularly distressing, but it must be remembered that when- 
ever we have to work our mines upon high pressure principles, 
and consequently other countries can rival us in the markets of 
the world, from that period we may be said to date our 
national bankruptcy in the matter of Coal. But, as the 
President intimates, there is room for retrenchment. See how 
much of this valuable mineral is scandalously wasted! Thirty 
times more fuel is employed in working every steam-engine on 
an average than would be requisite in an ‘absolutely perfect 
’ heat-engine.’ Look at smoke—that is a nuisance ; but it is a 
nuisance which is wholly unnecessary : for the material thus lost 
might be mostly, if not entirely, utilized. In our houses, too, 
what an enormous quantity of fuel is needlessly sacrificed, and 
what an amount of caloric is improvidently discharged into the 
chimney ! 

Briefly adverting to various plans for economizing heat, 
Sir William also inquires what hope there may be of procuring 
motive force from other sources? We can obtain oxygen from 
the atmosphere for combination with coal, but to separate the 
same air from water would, he thinks, involve the exertion of 
chemical or electrical energy at a cost wrich would not ay. 
Certainly this may be true now, but Will ‘the’ difficulty We trué 
for ever? _ Since water contains ‘net ‘cnly thie” fuel: te ‘be “burnt 
(hydrogen), but the gas best qualifted té° support conibustion 
(oxygen), and these in the very proportions which afford the 
fiercest flame, may not some method yet be detected for 
accomplishing an easy and inexpensive divorce of the two 
elements ; and if there be such a principle in chemistry as that 
of catalysis, by which certain substances may be made to unite 
in consequence of the mere presence of a third body, is it too 
much to suppose that a counter process may some day be 
developed and readily applied? But when Sir William begins 
to speak of the mechanical power of water—of Alpine streams 
which would do the work of thousands of horses, and of one 
American cataract which, in a single plunge, exerts ‘suf- 
‘ficient force to carry on all the manufacturing operations 

‘of mankind if concentrated in its neighbourhood ’—we are 
reminded of the rambler who once stood pondering over the 
wild play of the Yorkshire brook, and who turned its teachings 
to such good account in the hy draulie crane, 

Then he proceeds to touch upon the Davy lamp and other 
mining topics—the dynamical theory of heat (‘probably the 
‘ most important discovery of the present century’) and its con- 
nection with the science of gunnery—and the mysterious forms 
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observed by Mr. Nasmyth and others on the surface of the sun, 
which some have suspected to be organisms, and which cer- 
tain imaginative penny-a-liners in Newcastle next day magnified 
into living beings 1,000 miles in length and 100 in breadth 
The progress of meteorology, too, is concisely reviewed, and 
Professor Tyndall’s researches on atmospheric absorption, Admiral 
Fitzroy’s weather warnings, and Mr. Glaisher’s balloon explora- 
tions receive honourable mention. Nor does the new President 
think it beneath the dignity of the occasion to advocate the 
. assimilation of weights and measures in various countries, or 
even the improvement of our method of writing by the adoption 
of a few simple signs to express the syllables which are of most 
frequent occurrence. Allusion is also made to the Darwinian 
theory. This (says he), 

‘When fully enunciated founds the pedigree of living nature 

upon the most elementary form of vitalized matter. One step 
further would carry us back, without greater violence to proba- 
bility, to inorganic rudiments, and then we should be called upon 
to recognise in ourselves and in the exquisite elaborations of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, the ultimate results of mere 
material forces left free to follow their own unguided tendencies.’ 
‘° Thére is ncthihg like ‘a reductio ad absurdum in most dis- 
cussions, but here Sir William followed up the blow by an argu- 
ment which; of all others: is’most intolerable to those who seek 
‘to excltide ‘ot esfrange tiie’Creator from his works :—‘ Surely our 
‘minds would in that case be more oppressed with a sense of 
‘the miraculous, than they now are in attributing the wondrous 
‘things around us to the creative hand of a great presiding 
‘ intelligence.’ 

When, however, Sir William, in speaking of particles as cen- 
tres surrounded by force, asks why we should encumber our con- 
ceptions by imagining the existence of a solid core, or indivisible 
molecule—why not ‘ retain the force and reject the molecule’— 
we confess that we are unprepared for such a bit of Berkely- 
anism. For what are the agents which we call material, and 
how can they control or be controlled by what we term matter, 
if they have nothing really material upon which to work? But 
is it so surprising, after all, that the man of force should seek to 
resolve all substance itself into force ? 

We now turn to a few of the sections, premising that this 
year we miss the presence of several of the most distinguished 
mgr ar (such as Sir J. Herschel, Sir David Brewster, and 

r. Faraday), whilst many others of brilliant reputation (such as 
Professor Owen, Professor Tyndall, Professor Huxley) take no 
prominent part in the proceedings. 
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Decidedly the most popular quarter at this Congress was the 
one devoted to Geography and Ethnology. Of all the sciences 
these were the most agreeably housed. A large, light, cheerful 
apartment, sacred under ordinary circumstances to dancing and 
flirtation, was now appropriated to debates on human crania, 
negro affinities to the ape, and the lost (if ever found) Aryan 
tongue. And here the ladies were in great force, for, as a wag 
remarked, with more point than politeness, they are born anthro- 
pologists, and fully coincide with Pope’s assertion, that the proper 
study of their portion of mankind is man. So largely indeed 
did they predominate in this region that when the President, 
with the view of testing Mr. Crawfurd’s knowledge of Gaelic, 
asked the latter a question in that language, he replied in the 
same tongue, that ‘his attention was perfectly distracted by the 
‘number of handsome women before him’; a gallant answer 
which, when interpreted to the company, doubtless satisfied the 
fairer part that he was a complete master of the dialect under 
discussion. 

The Chair was occupied by Sir Roderick Murchison. Of all 
the ornaments of the Association, this veteran philosopher was 
perhaps the one who was least likely to absent himself from a 
gathering at Newcastle ; for had he not, as a youth, danced in 
that very ball-room, and, as a school-boy, studying longs and 
shorts in the neighbouring city of Durham, made his first geolo- 
Bical excursion by crawling into a drain upon the banks of the 

eautiful Wear? His pleasant face and expanded brow, his 
military carriage, and that unmistakable air which denotes the 
genuine old English gentleman, would be sadly missed were the 
expositor of the Silurian rocks to withdraw from a Society with 
which he has been so intimately connected from its very birth. 
A soldier in the first instance, Sir Roderick unsheathed his sword 
in the Peninsula. Though then but a stripling of seventeen, he 
carried the colours of his regiment at the combat of Vimiera ; 
he took his part in the fiery fight at Corunna, when British 
valour was brought to bay, and the eagles of France were driven 
back by the ‘leopards’ of England. Leaving the army in 1815, 
the young captain married first a wife, and next a science. This 
act of bigamy, however, was not only committed with the full 
consent of the lady, but she it was who is said to have actually 
introduced her rival to her lord. Geology was the pursuit to 
which, after some coquetting with chemistry, he dedicated the 
chief energies of his life. His labours in this field, and his selec- 
tion of the Silurian system for special study—his extensive 
travels for the purpose of ransacking his favourite strata where- 
ever they appear in Europe—and above all his remarkable pre- 
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diction of the existence of gold at the other side of the globe, a 
conclusion deduced from a theoretical comparison of the Austra- 
lian mountains with those of the Ural chain—are points so 
generally known that to do more than mention them would be 
needless, A man of many honours, for he has received his gold 
medals and been constituted a member of a prodigious number 
of societies, he is also the author of a prodigious number of 
memoirs and other scientific productions. And as he now sat at 
the head of his section, listening with such a courteous air of 
curiosity to everything that transpired—clearly the right man in 
the right place—the visitor would feel fully disposed to concur 
in Mr. Crawfurd’s remark, that ‘ Nature evidently intended 
‘ him for a President, for he combined in the most happy propor- 
‘tions, firmness and amenity, and always made the meetings 
‘ over which he presided pleasant and profitable.’ 

And who is the gentleman near him with the white head, 
shrewd but smiling face, simple, undemonstrative manners, and 
plain, almost yeomanlike appearance? That is Mr. Crawfurd 
himself. Though an octogenarian, there is scarcely a more active 
and vivacious member of the association. The number of papers 
he contributes to the literature of his section, and the life he 
throws into its discussions, would be surprising even in a philo- 
sopher of forty. To accomplish a single object, as Dr. Falconer 
observed, he had undertaken ‘the colossal task of searching 
‘through all the dictionaries in the Irish, Gaelic, Welsh, and 
‘ Armoric languages.’ Nor would the visitor feel less interest in 
Mr. Crawfurd because he was the cause of many a learned skir- 
mish, and the target for many a petulant shaft. Doubts are 
thrown upon his knowledge, and his conclusions impugned with 
a freedom which sometimes approximates to licence. But the 
indomitable good temper of the philosopher, and his merry way 
of parrying difficulties, make him a favourite with the company. 
With no weight of manner and little warmth of utterance, his 
sly humour and cool, quiet pugnacity render him an object of 
interest to the audience, as they do of apprehension to his 
assailants. 

Around the table and in its neighbourhood there sit many 
individuals whose names are familiar to thousands, who perhaps 
never yet caught a glimpse of their persons. There, for example, 
is Sir John Richardson, the Arctic explorer, now a veteran of 
nearly eighty years, who accompanied Franklin on two of his 
expeditions, and who undertook the command of a searching 
party in 1848, when all England was alarmed respecting the fate 
of his missing friend. That important-looking gentleman is Sir 
Edward Belcher, another Arctic adventurer, who has also seen 
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much service in various parts of the world, for he was present in 
the attack on Algiers, was promoted for the havoc he made 
amongst the junks during the war with China, and received a 
severe wound whilst inflicting chastisement on the pirates of 
Borneo; besides which, he has sailed round the globe on a voyage 
of survey, and published the results of his observations in a 
narrative of some note. General Sabine is another northern ex- 
plorer, who has already passed the Psalmist’s limit of life, but has 
worthily spent his years in serving his country in the camp and 
the field, amongst the ice and upon the ocean, in the quiet of his 
study and amidst the implements of the observatory. The mag- 
netic needle is his pet instrument, and to its trembling move- 
ments he has paid devoted attention. Indeed, it was he who 
may be said to have raised terrestrial magnetism to the dignity 
of a practical science, for it was to him, in a great measure, that 
the public is indebted for the establishment of a system of mag- 
netic registration in our observatories at home and abroad. And 
there too, a frequent visitor to this section, you may notice a 
little foreign-looking gentleman, whom you might mistake for a 
German metaphysician or root-grinder, but who has achieved a 
world-wide reputation by his noble work on the ‘Geography of 
‘the Sea.’ That is Captain Maury, of the Confederate States 
navy, who has found means to cross the great water, and mingle 
in the bloodless debates of science, though with a face which 
seems to have been deeply saddened by his country’s sorrows. 
But it would consume too much of our space to speak of Galton, 
the African traveller; Captain Bedford Pim, who relieved the 
crew of the Jnvestigator in Mercy Bay after an imprisonment in 
the ice of three winters; Mr. Clements Markham, known by his 
researches in Peru ; Sir J. E. Alexander, who has fought in many 
wars and wandered in many lands; Mutu Coomara Swamy, the 
Ceylonese counsellor, with his coppery countenance and pictu- 
resque costume ; or of many others whose names could not have 
been whispered in the stranger’s ear without courting the glances 
of his eye. 

The most animated discussion, perhaps, which occurred in this 
section arose out of Dr. James Hunt’s paper on the ‘ Physical 
‘and Mental Character of the Negro.” It was difficult to doubt 
that this attack upon the African was prompted by prejudice 
rather than by’ philosophy. There was an animus about the 
assault which could not well be mistaken, for the author advanced 
to his task with a defiant air which betrayed his consciousness 
that the undertaking was a dubious and unwelcome one at best. 


To run down the poor African in an assembly of philanthropic. 


Britons whose fathers paid twenty millions for his emancipation, 
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or rather, to give him a series of kicks in the name of science 
whilst grovelling on the ground, was felt to be an unamiable 
proceeding, and the aggressor was therefore occasionally saluted 
by hisses and other palpable signs of dissatisfaction. 

Nor do we wonder. Skilfully sheltering himself under a variety 
of authorities whom he quoted as if to justify his attack—tripping 
like a Red Indian from tree to tree until he could pounce upon 
his prey with effect—Dr. Hunt at length deduced these three 
conclusions : first, that the negro was as distinct a species from 
the European as the ass is from the zebra; secondly, having 
dealt poor Pompey this satirical blow—for the selection of a 
quadruped which is noted as the emblem of stupidity could 
scarcely have been a chance stroke—the author asserted that 
the black was intellectually inferior to the white ; and, thirdly, 
unmasking his purpose more fully, and dealing out the most cruel 
cut he could inflict, he affirmed that the analogies between the 
negro and the ape were far more numerous than those between 
the European and the simian tribes! 

We believe there were many in that assembly who could 
scarcely credit their ears when the President of a London Anthro- 
pological Society gravely propounded doctrines which would take 
the black out of the category of a man, or at least of a brother, 
and treat him as a near relative of the ourang-outang of Borneo 
or the gorilla of the Gaboon. In lands where you refuse to ride 
with a coloured man in a car, or hang a negro to a lamp-post if 
there happens to be a tumult in the street, such tenets might be 
broached without the slightest discredit; but here they were 
quite out of place, and Dr. Hunt soon found that he had mistaken 
his longitude by more than seventy degrees. 

When this paper was completed, and after a few remarks had 


‘been made by Mr. Galton, up there rose a black man to reply 


to the assailant of his race. To many it was almost like the ap- 
pearance of Banquo’s ghost. The glove which the supercilious 
white had just thrown down was taken up by one who was of 
negro blood, who had been born in slavery, and who had escaped 
with difficulty from the house of bondage. William Craft has 
frequently told the British public how he and a fellow-slave, 
who subsequently became his wife, ran a thousand miles to 
procure their freedom. She disguised as a Southern gentleman 
in search of health, he accoutred as her attendant, fled for the 
Northern States in 1848, and, after incurring many perils, they 
reached the land of nominal liberty, and settled in Boston. 
From this city, upon the passing of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
they were chased by hunters whose quarry is man ; and discover- 
ing that in America the rights of persons are wholly dependent 
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upon the condition of their pigment cells, they proceeded to 
England, where they found rest except from the missiles of 
anthropologists like Dr. James Hunt. 

But Dr. James Hunt took nothing by his motion. A more 
signal discomfiture could scarcely be imagined. Craft’s simple 
appearance in the assembly was a sufficient answer to the 
assault. Before he had well uttered a single sentence the doc- 
trine was in the dust. There was he, a dark-skinned man, pre- 
senting himself before a British audience, and taking his place 
amongst some of the most eminent philosophers in the land, not 
to rattle his chains and to appeal to them like a half-witted 
suppliant, but to defend the nghts of his race upon a footing of 
perfect equality. And that dark-skinned man, with the unmis- 
takable stamp of his origin upon his person, proceeded to display 


a vigour of logic, an acuteness of thought, a mastery of material, . 


and a smartness of repartee, which would have excited admiration 
in the most accomplished European. Nay, more, the fact that 
William Craft was literally one of the easiest speakers, the ex- 
pertest debaters in the assembly, became so apparent that the 
tables were completely turned upon poor Dr. Hunt, and his 
defeat assumed an air which was positively ludicrous. The 
unfortunate gentleman, who, according to his own theory, should 
have caught a monkey, soon discovered that he was not only in 
the grasp of a man, but of a master. 

The first dart from that dusky quiver was launched with 
singular address, and went straight to its mark. Dr. Hunt had 
reminded the speaker of the fable of the Lion and the Man. 
It was easy for the white to paint the black as his inferior when 
the former held the brush; but what would be the case if the 
implement were transferred to the hand of the latter? * What 
right had the European to assert any aristocracy of race upon 
the strength of his complexion? If, as the speaker believed, 
we were all descended from one common parent, then our great 
forefather must probably have been copper-coloured (considering 
the climatic influences to which he was exposed), and conse- 
quently that hue was as ancient and respectable as any other. 
At any rate Adam could not be claimed a whit more by the 
white than by the black. That, too, was a sly stroke, which told 
upon a Caucasian company with amusing effect! Was the 
African to be regarded as the victim or the plaything of Climate? 
Very good; but since the inhabitants of northern lands were 
fair, whilst those of more southernly regions were swarthy, had 
it occurred to that distinguished assembly that Climate had a 
tendency to bleach as well as blacken, and that they were 

* We give the dearing of the arguments, and not the language employed. 
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therefore as much dependent upon their Geography as the 
Ethiopian upon his? Another pleasant ‘poke in the ribs’ for 
the hostile anthropologists; the audience expressing its relish of 
the joke by laughter and loud cheers. Then another sharp 
shaft went hissing through the air. Reference had been made 
to the thick skulls of the negro tribes. But so far from being 
an indication of inferiority, it was an expression of peculiar 
providential care. The object was doubtless to defend those 
calumniated brains from the fierce heats of the tropics ; for had 
not some such provision been made, the brains of the negro 
would ‘probably have become very much like those of many 
‘of the scientific men of the present day.’ Still louder was the 
‘laughter, and still heartier were the cheers, which followed this 
arrow straight to its address. Then, too, if Africans differed 
from other varieties of man, so they differed extensively amongst 
themselves; for at Sierra Leone he had seen natives with 
features which were almost equal to those of God’s own chosen 
race. Or was it contended that his sable brother was far from 
erect in his attitude? Precisely the same thing might be said 
of the agricultural labourer in England; but was that a reason 
why he should be treated as a near connection of the monkey? 
Then, looking at the negro’s mind as well as his form and skin, 
did not the black know how to make due use of his brain 
whenever he enjoyed proper educational advantages? The work 
- of development might be slow, but how many generations had 

it taken to make Englishmen what they were? Did not Julius 
Cesar say, when he came to this country, that the inhabitants 
were such stupid people that they were not even fit to make 
slaves of at Rome ? 

This last was the keenest shaft in the dark-skin’s quiver ; 
but he twanged his bow and launched his missiles with such 
an artless air, and in a manner so perfectly deferential, that 
none but the libellers of his race could refuse him their sym- 
pathies and respect. It was a spectacle such as John Bull loves 
to behold, and an appeal such as his great throbbing heart can 
never resist ; for here was a son of Ham who not only stood 
up like a man to defend his brethren, but flung his assailants 
from him as a hunted lion scatters the dogs which venture 
within reach of his paws. 

There was a still more comical misadventure in store for the 
authors of this negro crusade. The case against the black was, 
first that in physical conformation, and second in intellectual 
capacity, he showed a greater approximation to the monkey 
than did the white. The reply to this was, first, the simple 
exhibition of Mr, Craft's countenance, which, though unmis- 
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takably African in its origin, manifested symptoms of more 
than average European intelligence ; and second, the delivery 
of his address, which displayed more than average European 
ability. But scarcely had he finished than a friend of Dr. 
Hunt's rushed to the rescue, forgetting that his personal appear- 
ance was precisely such as would suggest to the audience that 
a black man might far surpass a genuine Caucasian in the 
dignity of his skull and the nobility of his looks. Reluctantly 
alluding to a point of this character, we quote the description 
which a local journalist gives of the individual in question :— 


‘Mr. ’s is a very miserable type of the Anglo-Saxon head. 
Somewhat narrow, and loping away down from a high apex at 
the back part, it shows that he has a thundering self-esteem. He 
is long-jawed, has a very conceited manner, and while speaking 
has the knack of striking an attitude after the manner of Napoleon 
at St. Helena, which makes the ladies laugh.’ 


To avoid some such personal comparison indeed was difficult, 
perhaps impossible. Had Craft simply risen, and after placing 
himself side by side with his present antagonist, requested the 
audience to contrast their skulls and countenances, we are 
inclined to believe that a big cheer would have burst from the 
company, and that his triumph would have been complete with- 
out the utterance of another word. Considering the stress 
which had been laid upon anatomical characteristics, the mere 
presentation of that unfortunate cranium was perhaps the rash- 
est act of the controversy. It was like a witness coming out of 
the very camp of the enemy, and bearing testimony against its 
owner, whose place in creation it reduced below that of the de- 
spised African. Insulted Humanity had her revenge on the spot; 
for surely if such a question could be raised in such an assembly, 
if it could be maintained that the negro was more allied to the 
monkey than to the man, and if this point could be debated upon 
<7 grounds, it must have been a mocking Nemesis which 
ed Dr. Hunt’s supporter to challenge a comparison with Craft, 
in which the palm of affinity to the anthropoid tribes would 
unhesitatingly have been awarded to himself. Worse still, as if 
the very genius of perversity had inspired this individual, he 
concluded by a taunt which virtually placed the whole subject 
upon an anatomical footing ; for, said he, ‘till Mr. Craft could 
‘rail away the seal which nature had impressed upon the 
‘ physical character of the negro, his breath was all spent in vain 
‘when he contended for the equality of the African and European 
‘races. But perhaps worst of all was the attempt made to creep 
out of the scrape by denying that Craft was of pure African 
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breed. An ill-tempered letter to this effect, containing a sneer 
at the Association for receiving him on terms of equality, was 
sent to the President of the section. On the first opportunity 
the champion of the blacks explained that his grandparents 
were both genuine negroes, who had been kidnapped from their 
native country, but that he himself had had the ‘ misfortune * to 
be born in the United States. The case of the assailants, there- 
fore, so far from being amended by this miserable subterfuge, 
was damaged beyond redemption ; for if, in the course of two gene- 
rations at most, the monkey’s relative could be reared to the level 
of the most conceited Caucasians, where lay the radical difference 
between the two races, and what was the value of a distinction 
which could be so easily and so rapidly obliterated? Blinded by 
their eagerness to lessen the immeasurable distance between the 
negro and the ape, the assailants quite overlooked the fact that 
they were now reducing the distance between the negro and the 
European to a couple of strides at the utmost. 

Besides the sparring, however, which occurred in this depart- 
ment, the frequenters of Section E had several geographical 
treats. Mr. Craft’s account of his visit to the King of Dahomey, 
that sanguinary despot who was said by M. Jules Gérard to 
dance in pools of human blood, and of whose Amazonian guards 
and hecatombs of men we have heard so much in this country— 
though it appears he is not quite so black as he has been 
painted—was an interesting story, enhanced in its attractiveness 
by the peril which was supposed to attach to such a mission. 
But never was the Assembly Room more crowded than on the 
day when Captain Grant, with the modest bearing which 
belongs to true genius and unquestionable valour, detailed his 
journey to Lake Victoria Nyanza in search of the sources of the 
Nile. The place was literally crowded to the very window-sills, 
where several listeners found a giddy footing, but were well 
repaid by the narrative which the traveller gave of his adven- 
tures amongst the little Equatorial Kings; fellows who had an 
ugly knack of detaining a guest, and could ask him with equal 
nonchalance to supply them with a medicine to kill an inconve- 
nient brother, or to carve them a gun-carriage for a ae 
with nothing but a simple pen-knife. 

The Mathematicians and general Physicists were billeted 
upon the Society of Friends; that is to say, they held their 
meetings in the quiet, unpretending chapel where the followers 
of Fox are accustomed to assemble. The presiding functionary 
here was Mr. Macquorn Rankine, Regius Professor of Civil 
Engineering in the University of Glasgow, and author of a con- 
siderable number of treatises on mechanics, thermodynamics, 
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and other subjects. That nice, pursy old gentleman beneath 
him, is Professor Stevelly, who holds the chair of Natural Philo- 
sophy at Belfast ; and the owner of that finely domed skull, with 
the grave, thoughtful face, concealing as genial and playful a soul 
as you can find in the three kingdoms, is Professor Chevallier, of 
the University of Durham. Now and then you might see 
Professor Piazzi Smyth, so well known from his sojourn above 
the clouds on the Peak of Teneriffe during an astronomical 
expedition ; Mr. Glaisher, whose balloon ascents have made him 
a sort of aérial Columbus ; Professors Sylvester and Hennessey ; 
Mr. Whitley, the Vicar of Bedlington, a mathematician of great 
powers, and one of the most clear-headed lecturers on abstruse 
subjects in the country ; besides M. Claudet, Dr. Lee, and many 
others of more or less renown. No one, however, excited greater 
interest than the Abbé Moigno. Conspicuous from his foreign 
look, his ecclesiastical garb, his squat form, his large, comfortable 
visage, he was not the less noticeable for the energy of his 
action and the numerous contributions he made to the business 
of the section. One day he exhibited an instrument invented 
by M. Bourdon, and described as an ‘injector of solids, which 
appeared to be little better than an embodied paradox. It was 
an apparatus by which a bullet driven with the force of two 
atmospheres was enabled to overcome a resistance of four 
atmospheres. Explain it as you liked (and the effect was sup- 
posed to be due to the greater space through which the 
impelling power operated), there was the fact that the ball, 
winged by a given momentum, penetrated into a glass chamber 
where its entrance was barred:by an opposition of double the 
amount. And though at preseht the instrument was a mere 
toy, it showed how water could be injected into a boiler though 
the tension of the steam was greater than the forcing power at 
command. 

At another time he produced a tenebroscope intended to 
illustrate a point which is apt to puzzle people when cursorily 
considered ; namely, that light itself is totally invisible. We 
have known very respectable brains to be greatly troubled by 
this apparent anomaly. But it will be seen that, as a ray travels 
in a straight line, it can no more hit the eye of an observer not 
directly in its path, unless reflected from some object, than a 
bullet fired wide of his person can reach him unless similarly 
diverted. Accordingly the Abbé requested you to look into a 
tube which appeared perfectly dark until an ivory ball was 
raised by a spring, and then a pencil of light, previously invisi- 
ble, illuminated the whole interior. 

Mr. Ladd also exhibited some curious instruments, amongst 
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which was an acoustic telegraph, an apparatus for the trans- 
mission of sounds from place to place. This he said was the 
invention of a Frankfort schoolmaster ; and though it had not 
yet been applied to any useful purpose, one savant pleasantly 
suggested that he might yet be able to establish a talking tele- 
graph, whilst another hinted that he could at any rate whistle 
a tune through the machine. Indeed, many of the subjects 
handled in this section were subjects of extreme interest, and 
amongst them we may mention, Mr. Glaisher’s aérial voyages, 
the mountains of the moon, meteors and fire-balls, spectral 
analysis, the spots on the sun, weather-telegrams and weather- 
predictions, time-signals and time-guns. 

In connection with the last-mentioned topic an amusing and 
somewhat unusual scene transpired. We do not presume that a 
visitor to the Association will carry away with him any very 
exalted notion of the oratorical powers of the philosophers. 
That a man engaged in the study of the exact sciences in his closet, 
or in the practical toils of the laboratory or the museum, should 
fail as a popular interpreter of the truths with which he is most 
familiar, will excite no considerable surprise. To discover is one 
thing ; to expound is another. But remembering that a large 
number of our savans are professors by occupation, and that 
most of them are writers in various forms, it may well be asked 
whether the arts of exposition are cultivated as carefully as the 
interests of science demand. Fluent, forcible, masterly speakers, 
men who seized their auditors by the ears, and hurried them 
along by the energy of their talk, were comparatively few. 
Certainly one of the best was Professor Danie] Wilson, of 
Toronto, the author of ‘ Prehistoric Man,’ and the brother of the 
lamented Dr. George Wilson, of Edinburgh. Ready and un- 
hesitating, at once lucid and logical, with an unbounded wealth 
of words and a corresponding supply of facts, this thin, gaunt 
personage, with a touch of unearthliness in his appearance, threw 
a spell over the company when he spoke, and riveted their 
attention by his facile utterance and weighty discourse. 

But it was very different with a northern professor who had 
to address Section A on the time-gun which was fired each day 
during the Session by the electric spark from Edinburgh. 
Deeply interested in his topic, he, poor fellow, quite forgot that 
such an individual as the one with the scythe and hour-glass 
existed, or was reputed to exist. His dry monotonous delivery 
at length exhausted the patience of the audience, and ominous 
sounds of dissatisfaction were heard. This was scarcely polite ; 
for in an assembly where all are free to depart at pleasure, 
where people stream in and out without the slightest ceremony 
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(greatly to the discomfort of a speaker), and where a wearied 
listener might even indulge in a sly nap without the smallest 
stigma upon his morals, it is usual to express discontent by 
beating a dignified—or if you prefer it, a tempestuous—retreat. 
But somehow or other the audience would not retire: the 
professor must finish at once. He, on his part, would not take 
the hint. The fight grew quite interesting. On he went until 
the increasing roar of feet compelled him to pause; but no 
sooner had it subsided than on he went again as if nothing had 
occurred. At length the chairman interfered, pretty much like 
a schoolmaster telling his pupils that if they were not good boys 
they would be kept in so much the longer. Next day the 
professor sent a letter containing a handsome and gentlemanly 
apology for his trespass upon the patience of the company. 

The Geological Section was extremely unfortunate in its 
location. The Music Hall, where the ‘stone-breakers’ assembled, 
is a dingy, dreary apartment by day, the light being wofully 
obstructed by two unsightly galleries, and the mental chill 
which you felt on entering the place being increased by the 
marked separation between the audience and the officers and 
other performers. The latter were insulated upon a high plat- 
form, and therefore few words passed from the plain to the 
mountain, the company taking little part in the discussions, 
which consequently became somewhat tame and inanimate. 
The chair was occupied by Professor Warrington Smyth, the 
well known lecturer at the museum of Practical Geology, and 
chief inspector of Crown Mines. About him, from time to time, 
you might observe the fine skull and joyous countenance of 
John Phillips, whose science and whose pleasantries have so often 
delighted the members of the association ; the burly form of 
David Ansted, whose picturesque writings have done so much to 
popularize the literature of the rocks ; Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Beete 
Jukes, Mr. Godwin Austen, Dr. Faleoner, Mr. Sorby, and many 
other men of large renown, to say nothing of local celebrities 
like the portly Nicholas Wood and the ingenious Thomas 
Sopwith. 

Not a little entertainment was expected to arise in this 
quarter from the discussions on the antiquity of man, par- 
ticularly when the great champion of the doctrine appeared. 
There was less contention, however, on the topic, than the 
lovers of scientific pugilism desired. Professor Phillips in- 
troduced the subject in a cautious, wary address on the gravel 
beds and flint implements of St. Acheul. Granting that those 
implements and those beds were contemporaneous, which he did 
not affect to dispute, could geologists determine the age of the 
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latter? He thought not upon the principle of river excavation, 
because there were proofs that the valley of the Somme had 
been subjected to upheaval. This was followed by a paper from 
Mr. Godwin Austen, in which the writer maintained that the 
bones of extinct animals found in connection with the flint 
instruments had been washed out of older formations, and there- 
fore did not indicate that those creatures were coeval with man. 
Thus challenged, Sir Charles Lyell, who had now arrived, 
mounted his cheval de bataille, and after expressing his satis- 
faction at finding that the two learned gentlemen differed less 
widely from his views than he anticipated, he joined issue upon 
the main points on which they disagreed. This was done 
calmly and temperately ; but as he admitted that the move- 
ments referred to might have occurred, and as those movements 
would certainly abridge the time demanded, the worthy knight 
left the question in a very dubious condition, though he con- 
tended that even if Professor Phillips’s views were conceded, they 
would not compel any very essential departure from his own. 

Bearing upon this topic, a paper was also read by Professor 
W. King. Our readers will remember that when some better 
evidence of the enormous antiquity of our race was required 
than a collection of clumsy flints, two or three skulls were put 
into the witness-box, and expected to speak for themselves. 
One of these was from Neanderthal. The testimony it gave 
was sadly marred by the peculiarities of its cranium, which left 
it in great doubt whether the owner was not more of an ape than 
aman. Professor King did not dispute the genuine age of the 
skull, whose possessor he thought might really have flourished 
during the latter part of the Glacial or Clydian period. But, 
then, being satisfied that it was ‘eminently simial’ in its 
great features, and that such cranial peculiarities were utterly 
‘unimprovable,’ he was driven to the conclusion that the genus 
Homo has been represented by more species than the present 
lords of creation.* ‘Why,’ he asked, ‘may there not have been 
‘a Pliocene or a Clydian species, possessed of no higher faculties 
‘than such as would enable it to erect a protecting shed, fashion 
‘a stone for special purposes, or store up food for winter; but 
‘like the gorilla or chimpanzee, be devoid of speech, and equally 
‘as unconscious of the existence of a God 2?’ 

The same exciting subject was also mooted in the Ethnological 
Department in connection with Lord Lovaine’s communication 
respecting the ‘Lacustrine habitations found in Wigtonshire.’ 

* The reader will find this idea propounded in our article on Sir Charles 


Lyell’s book, as an assumption which would strip the question of any theological 
unpleasantness in case the geological data should afterwards be established. 
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This and other papers led to much discussion upon Sir C. Lyell’s 
doctrine, during which Mr. Jukes told the audience in confidence 
that twenty years ago he had been accustomed to ascribe to man 
a longevity of not less than 100,000 years, though he frankly 
intimated that he had no data for the opinion; and Dr. James 
Hunt quoted the remark of a German (equally without data), 
that the race may have existed for not less than 9,000,000 years ! 
Sir Charles also maintained his full faith in the legitimacy of 
most of the stone implements, though he candidly confessed that 
doubts might reasonably be suggested by the fact, that after 
specimens of the true type had appeared so rarely in the course 
of twenty years (two or three only turning up during a whole 
winter’s digging at Abbeville), a perfect ‘epidemic’ of flints 
seemed to break out all at once ‘in three different places, several 
‘miles apart, and in gravel of a different character. Further, a 
paper was read upon a human skull found at Amiens, and sup- 
posed to have belonged to one of the pre-Adamites, who little 
suspected the honour for which his cranium was reserved ; but 
Mr. Godwin Austin did his best to put this individual out of 
court by declaring that the locality from which he had been 
brought had been an enormous burying-place, and that his relies 
had been embedded in an accumulation of drift from the neigh- 
bouring hills. 

In the Zoological and Botanical Section Professor Balfour, with 
his mild, dreamy face, occupied the chair. He was surrounded 
by a brilliant staff of naturalists, and assisted by that most active 
of secretaries, Mr. Tristram, the Saharan traveller, now on his 
way to the valley of the Jordan, which he and a troup of scientific 
companions are to ‘do,’ and describe for the benefit of the public. 
The most entertaining event in the transactions of this depart- 
ment was an irruption of savans from the Physiological Sub- 
section, headed by their President, Professor Rolleston, in chase 
of Mr. Carter Blake, who had distinguished himself so unfavour- 
ably in the debate upon the negro’s affinity tothe monkey. This 
latter anthropologist had a paper to read on the ‘Syndactylous 
‘Condition of the Hand in Man and the Anthropoid Apes.’ In 
this it was expected that the cloven foot might appear. Properly 
speaking, the memoir should have been produced in the Physio- 
logical region, where Dr. Embleton had already dealt with the 
subject to some extent. But Mr. Carter Blake had reasons of 
his own for carrying his wisdom to Department D. Greatly to 
the amusement, however, of the initiated, a rush of physiologists 
into the elegant council-chamber where Professor Balfour pre- 
sided, showed that some sport was in preparation. At the con- 
clusion of the paper Professor Rolleston opened the attack. Mr 
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Blake had intimated in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ as a fact which 
every anatomist knew, that the muscle which bent the great toe 
in the ape was also a bender of the other toes, whereas in man it 
was but a single muscle concentrating its powers upon that par- 
ticular member. So far from this being the case, every anatomist 
could contradict the assertion ; for in the human being the flexor 
of the great toe sends out branches to other toes as well. Borne 
down by the weight of authority which was now produced, the 
author could only plead that the mention of a ‘solitary tendon’ 
did not necessarily exclude the idea of others, or ‘divergent slips ;’ 
an explanation, however, which was shown to be lamentably 
evasive, because, as Dr. Cleland conclusively remarked, the 
object of the reviewer was to compare the human foot with that 
of the monkey, in which it was asserted that three tendons went 
to three different toes. To a general auditor the point at issue 
might appear to be of trivial importance, and so far as Mr. Carter 
Blake was concerned le jew might seem scarcely worth la chan- 
delle ; but there was more in this physiological foray than met 
the eye, and to a pert and pretentious individual like the anthro- 
pologist in question it is to be hoped that the lesson thus pub- 
licly read would prove of lasting service. 

Our limits will not permit us to do more than mention the 
Mechanical Section, where the most varied inventions were dis- 
cussed, from a ‘universal bottle-stopper’ to a plan for ‘ rendering 
‘ships impregnable and unsinkable,’ by Sir E. Belcher; the 
Chemical Department, where the topics ranged from ‘lucifer 
‘matches,’ or the ‘musical sounds produced by carbon,’ to the 
‘new metals,’ or elaborate reports on the ‘chemical manufactures 
‘of the Tyne ;’ the Physiological Subsection (by no means the 
weakest in ability), where you might hear of an apparatus for 
producing perspiration, or of the wonderful effects of bromide of 
ammonium, which improves the temper and gradually reduces 
corpulent people to reasonable dimensions without at all impair- 
ing their health; or lastly, the little Economic Section, where 
the attention of the audience might be called to the important 
but inelegant subject of transportation by Colonel Torrens, or 
riveted upon Mr. Henry Fawcett, whose physical blindness finds 
some compensation in the marvellous acuteness of his mental 
vision, whilst propounding his startling views respecting the 
effects of the recent discoveries of gold. 

' Looking, then, at the varied nature of the fare provided for the 
members of the British Association, is it surprising that it should 
do more to popularize science in a week than the Royal Society 
ever did in a year? That it can make philosophers, it would be 
absurd to assert. The information picked up by the most acute 
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and attentive auditor, on these occasions, must necessarily be 
fragmentary and superficial. But the great object, we presume, 
is to diffuse a taste for science, to divest it of its austere aspect 
and crabbed technicalities, to stimulate those who have sufficient 
love and leisure for its pursuit, and above all to show that it is 
no longer the mystic patrimony of the Few, but the property 
and the broad heritage of the Many. It is for no chosen class 
or tribe in particular to minister at the high altar of Nature: she 
takes her priests from every rank, and is willing to tell her 
secrets to a carver’s son like Sir Humphry Davy, or a band- 
boy like Sir William Herschel. 

To what an extent the Association has been successful in over- 
coming the impression that Natural Philosophy was some harsh, 
forbidding thing, may be inferred from the number of ladies who 
take out tickets. The doors were first thrown open to them at 
Newcastle in 1838, when 1,100 availed themselves of the privi- 
lege, and at the recent mecting in the same town the space 
required for crinoline was something prodigious. The flowers of 
creation were to be seen flourishing in every section. The Geo- 
graphical region was a perfect parterre. Even in the Physiologi- 
cal Department, where we might have imagined that feminine 
curiosity would scarcely penetrate, there were strong-minded 
matrons and enterprising maidens. Nor let any slanderer of 
the sex presume to assert that none but spinsters of a certain 
age, or of a positive amount of plainness, betake themselves to 
the study of the stars or the collection of entomological rarities. 
A single glance at the audience, at any of the great meetings, 
would satisfy an observer that neither age nor ugliness was a 
necessary qualification for female associateship. Did not Dr. 
Robinson speak like a gentleman when, as President, in 1849, 
he remarked that in admitting ladies they had done well; for 
‘without referring to Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. Marcet, or others 
‘whom I could name were they not present, I have myself 
‘known some whose proficiency in several of our departments 
‘might have put even an F.R.S. to shame, who were not sur- 
‘ passed in all the graces of the sex, and who were perfect in all 
‘ the relations of domestic life.’ 

Then, as we have seen, everything is done to connect science 
with enjoyment. To say nothing of the soirées, concerts, and 
banquets which are generally given, there are lectures on a large 
scale by some distinguished individuals. Two of these were 
delivered in the new Town Hall at the Newcastle Congress. The 
one was a masterly discourse by Professor Williamson, of Uni- 
versity College, London, on the ‘Chemistry of the Galvanic 
‘ Battery,’ illustrated by some beautiful experiments: the other 
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was an account, by Mr. Glaisher, of his aérial adventures and 
their philosophical results. Only the day before, this atmos- 
pheric navigator had made an ascent (by way of adding to the 
attractions of the week), and the audience were well pleased to 
see him back again upon the solid ground without a broken leg 
or even a bandaged arm; for he told them how, on one occasion, 
he had been in great peril from the wantonness or malignity of 
some miscreant, who bore the name of a man, but possessed the 
heart of ademon. After attaining a considerable height in the 
air, his companion, Mr. Coxwell, discovered a gash in the balloon 
which had evidently been cut by design. No time was to be lost. 
The rent might extend to the top of the machine. With all speed, 
therefore, they made sail for the earth, and reached it in safety. 
Still more diabolical was the attempt which, as he related, 
was once made upon Mr. Green’s balloon; for scarcely had that 
veteran weighed anchor and commenced his aérial voyage, than 
the ropes began to give way, one after another, until the car 
was suspended by a single cord alone. To this the aeronaut 
managed to cling, the machine shooting upwards with great 
rapidity when lightened of much of its load. How he escaped 
destruction was a marvel; but in the end he fell to the ground 
from some distance, and sustained injuries from which he was 
never expected to recover. 

Then, too, the Excursions are a favourite feature in the pro- 
ceedings of the Association. These are not mere holiday sight- 
seeing expeditions, but journeys to inspect some localities of 
scientific mterest, to examine the geology of a district, or to 
observe some manufacturing process in full play and under the 
most favourable circumstances. One day the visitor might trans- 
port himself to Sunderland, and then (as his taste might dictate) 
either descend one of the deepest, and till recently the very 
deepest coal-pit in the kingdom, or proceed to some curious 
quarries in the neighbourhood, or stroll over the extensive ship- 
building yards of this bustling seaport, or betake himself to the 
famous iron bridge across the Wear, or direct his steps to Messrs. 
Hartley’s glass-works, where one-third of the whole window-glass 
in the country is produced, or saunter round the spacious docks ; 
winding up his travels by partaking of the Mayor’s hospitality 
in the shape of a late luncheon. Or if he preferred a jaunt in 
which archeology, geology, botany, and natural history might 
be gloriously blended, all he had to do was to secure a ticket at 
the Reception Rooms for the excursion to Crag Lough and the 
Roman wall; every arrangement being made for his accommo- 
dation, from a railway-pass to a refreshment-tent, and the Tyne- 
side Naturalist Club undertaking to conduct him to the district 
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and explain all its peculiarities. Nay, this did not exhaust the 
excursions of a single day; for if he preferred a geological foray 
of more than a hundred miles, the Members of the Northern 
Mining Institute were at his service to chaperon him to Canobie, 
Riccarton, and Kielder. On other days there were trips to the 
chemical works at Washington; the marine engine works and 
iron ship-building yards at Jarrow ; the blast furnaces, rolling 
mills, and iron mines, of the Cleveland region ; the wonderful 
lead mines at Allenheads ; the rocks at Marsden, with their her- 
mit’s cave and smuggler’s bed ; or the cliffs at Whitley, where a 
couple of Sir William Armstrong’s guns showed their terrible 
prowess by hurling shells composed of nearly fifty segments, and 
containing upwards of thirty little iron bricks, which were scat- 
tered with murderous effect when the missile exploded. 
Assembling, however, as the Association does, for a single week 
in autumn, it must not be supposed that it goes into winter 
quarters, as it were, for the rest of the year. Special subjects 
are referred to various members for investigation, and grants of 
money are made to enable them to conduct their inquiries with 
success. Many eyes and many brains are therefore busy in its 
service during the long recess. For instance, it is well known 
that showers of meteors have been observed about the 10th 
August and 12th November. But these visitors grew very un- 
certain in their habits. Astronomers especially who deal with 
phenomena which are marked by their regularity, and whose 
comets even are generally as punctual as epicures at a feast, 
could not tolerate such capricious conduct, and many ceased 
to take any interest in their movements. One professor told the 
Association that he had quite given them up. But a committee 
was formed to watch, and collect information. Accordingly the 
proceedings of many of these brilliant objects were duly ex- 
amined, and the results presented at the last meeting in the shape 
of a report. How necessary it is that phenomena should be 
competently scrutinized may be understood from a statement 
made by one of this committee, that he had received accounts of 
a single meteor from 80 sources ; and yet whilst letters from 
Durham described it as fa!ling in the next field, spectators on the 
south coast were equally certain that it had tumbled to the 
earth not more than a few hundred paces from them. All sorts 
of objects, in fact, from the sun itself down to a herring, are put 
under commission by this learned body. There are observers at 
Kew who take photographs of the lord of day, and study the 
changes of his countenance with scientific solicitude ; and Pro- 
fessor Huxley and Mr. McBride have been charged to conduct 
experiments upon the artificial fecundation of the fish to which 
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we have just referred. Committees sit upon gun-cotton and fog- 
signals ; they inquire into earthquake-waves, and ocean tides ; 
they peer into rain-gauges, and note the performances of steam- 
ships ; they go up in balloons and’ down into coal-pits ; they 
dredge the coasts of Northumberland or Shetland, and they turn 
their telescopes to the moon, and pry into her craters as if they 
fondly expected that the day would come when a party of philo- 
sophers should set sail in Bishop Wilkins’s flying chariot, and 
actually disembark on the shores of his ‘lunary world.’* 


Art. V.—(1.) Diary of a Pedestrian in Cashmere and Thibet. By 

Captain Kyicur. London. 1863. 

(2.) Zravels in Ladak, Tartary, and Kashmir. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Torrens. London. 1862. 

(3.) Himalayan Journals. By J. D. Hooxer, M.D., F.R.S. New 
Edition. London. 1855. 

(4.) Ladak, Physical, Statistical, and Historical. By ALEXANDER 
CunnincHam. London. 1854. 


Up in the Himalayas! Thither are we carried by the books 
now before us; two of them old acquaintances, the other two 
graphic narratives recently published. Seated in our arm-chair, 
turning over the leaves, and looking at the engravings, coloured 
and uncoloured, which profusely illustrate the narratives, we are 
mentally borne away into the far East, to the vast panorama of 
mountains which form the southern boundary of the unexplored 
heart of Asia, and the most elevated region on the face of the 
globe. We make journeys of several thousand miles, up in the 
clouds, in a region half-way between earth and sky, along routes 
ranging from eight to eighteen hundred feet above the level of 
the sea,— sojourning on uplands higher than the summit of Mont 
Blanc, and crossing the loftiest mountain-passes in the world. 
In graphic outline there passes before us the singular and novel 
aspect of the region,—with its praying-wheels ceaselessly uttering, 
as it were, the same formula of adoration, its dagobas and other 
monuments to Buddhist saints, its long walls composed of 
votive slabs covered with inscriptions, its stolid priests and 

* The spirited mode in which the daily journals of Newcastle chronicled the 
proceedings of the Association deserves at least a brief allusion. No expense 
seems to have been spared in procuring efficient reporters, and some of the arti- 
cles which appeared in the Daily Chronicle, in particular, exhibited singular ability 
and admirable descriptive power. 
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simple people ; we behold the sublime scenery, in some parts 
bleak and barren, in others clothed with unbroken forests far as 
the eye can reach, and visit the snowy wastes of the Upper 
Himalayas, with its piercing winds and almost perennial winter— 
without stirring out of our easy-chair, and within a comfortable 
distance of our own fireside. This is the happy privilege of 
modern times, when men ‘run to and fro on the earth,’ with pen 
and pencil in hand, and bring the fruit of their travels in diaries 
and sketch-books for the instruction and enjoyment of their 
countrymen at home. 

The spirit of travel and adventure, the search for health, and 
the pioneering of commerce, have all been combining of late 
years to make us acquainted with the aspects and topography of 
the broad belt of gigantic mountains and deep interesting valleys 
which forms the northern boundary of our Indian empire. 
Parched and ‘ used up’ with the torrid heat of the dusty plains 
of Hindostan, our officers and civilians, whenever they get a few 
months’ leave of absence, hurry off to the snowy region of the 
Himalayas, to cool themselves amidst its icy wastes, to take rest 
amidst the evergreen woods of Simla and Darjeeling, to luxuriate 
in the lovely valley of Cashmere, or to penetrate into the wilds 
of Ladak and Thibet. The scientific adventurer turns his steps 
in the same direction, to botanize, geologize, or explore. Not 
content to believe that the Ganges falls straight down from 
heaven upon the head of Siva, wandering amidst his tangled 
locks before it descends into the Indian plains, Government 
surveyors are traversing and mapping the mountain region with 
trigonometrical precision ; and if Keilas, the paradise of Siva, 
have a local habitation, as it certainly has a name, the ‘Compass 
‘ Wallahs’ will indubitably find it out, and make a plan of it for 
the benefit of the faithful in the plains below. Commerce, too, 
has its interests even in that inhospitable region. A new road, 
first projected by Lord Dalhousie, has been constructed from 
Simla across the mountains to the Chinese frontier, to facilitate 
the growing trade by that direct route into India; and one of 
the objects which Lord Elgin sought to accomplish by his contem- 
plated interview with the Rajahof Cashmere was to induce, if not 
compel, that potentate to remove the existing obstructions to the 
traffic between the Punjaub and the countries of Upper Asia. 
Where commerce goes, influence follows; and political considera- 
tions are not absent in this effort to establish commercial rela- 
tions with the population of a region which at present is more 
open to the commerce of Russia than to ours. 

The climate is driving the Anglo-Indians into the Himalayas. 
If we are to maintain our position as masters of India, we must 
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have sanataria for our army and Government-oflicers near at 
hand ; and we must increase our numerical strength by attract- 
ing a new influx of British settlers, which can only be accom- 
plished by opening for them suitable fields of industrial enter- 
prise. This latter object is beginning to be attained by the 
cultivation of the tea-plant, which is attracting settlers into the 
valleys of the Himalayas, where large plantations begin to cover 
the mountain-slopes in some parts ; and in proportion as these 
districts become cleared, and cultivated, and rendered attractive 
to English settlers, the number of immigrants will increase,—at 
once augmenting the prosperity of our Indian empire, and form- 
ing a reserve population, which in any future crisis will be 
capable of lending a most valuable support to the Government, 
alike in arms and by means of their influence with the surround- 
ing population. Of sanataria, as yet, we have too few ; and it is 
to be regretted that, when ceding the Terai to the Nepaulese 
Government, we did not stipulate in return for the cession of 
some one of the many spots on the Nepaulese frontier which are 
suitable sites for sanataria. Simla, in the centre of the line of 
the Himalayas, and Darjeeling, in the eastern part of the range, 
350 miles due north of Calcutta, are the only localities as yet 
established as sanataria. Cashmere, at the western extremity of 
the Himalayas, is a third locality frequented by Anglo-Indians 
for the sake of health and recreation, although it is not included 
in the British possessions. These three points are the portals 
through which our travellers and tourists enter the Himalayan 
region. As the territories of Nepaul extend all the way between 
Darjeeling and Simla, the route through the mountains between 
these two points is not attempted by English tourists, and the 
topography of the country is almost unknown ; but westward of 
Simla the country is open to our passage, and within the last few 
years journeys and exploring expeditions have frequently been 
made by our countrymen from Simla north-westward through the 
mountains into Ladak, and back by Cashmere, and vice vei'sé ; 
the route, speaking roughly, forming a half-circle, with Simla at 
one extremity and Cashmere at the other. It is the region lying 
along this route which is described in the narratives of Cunnine- 
ham, Torrens, anl Knight. Dr. Hooker, on the other hand, 
started from Darjeeling, and his interesting tours extended 
through the portion of the Himalayas included in the native 
state of Sikkim, which lies to the north of Darjeeling, between 
Nepaul on the east and Bhotan on the west, and through which 
he made his way to the frontier of Thibet. 

Along the base of the eastern portion of the Himalayas lies 
the malarious jungle of the Terai, forming a belt thirty miles in 
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breadth on the northern frontier of Oudh, but narrowing as it 
extends westwards till it disappears as the longitude of Simla is 
reached, and diminishing to a breadth of ten miles in its eastern 
portion as it passes to the south of Darjeeling. The only people 
who can live in it are the indigenous Mechis—belonging to the 
Indo-Chinese stock—whose disagreeably sallow complexion seems 
to indicate a sickly constitution, although Dr. Hooker afiirms 
that they are more robust than Europeans in India. But to all 
other tribes, whether of India or of the Himalayas, the climate of 
the Terai is death ; and it was im passing through this belt of 
jungle, on her return from Darjeeling to Calcutta, that Lady 
Canning caught the fever which so suddenly cut her off in the 
prime of life. It is curious to find that the inhospitable zone 
which thus fringes the southern base of the Himalayas conceals 
beneath its long grasses and bushy thickets a stony and gravelly 
surface, which bears indubitable marks of having once, in some 
remote geological period, been a sea-margin, when the Bay of 
Bengal washed the base of the Himalayas as far inland as 
Hurdwar. The district is intersected by innumerable rivulets 
from the hills, which unite and divide again on the flat, branching 
in all directions through the jungle belt. 

The eastern Himalayas are so shrouded by dense wreaths of 
vapour that a traveller may arrive within eight or nine miles of 
them before he catches a glimpse of the outer range—sombre 
masses of unpicturesque outline, clothed everywhere with a dusky 
orest. The vapour, borne by the breezes from the Indian 

Jcean, rarefied and suspended aloft, passes unseen over the 
ieated plains, but is condensed into a drizzle when it strikes the 
ool flanks of the mountain, and into heavy rain when it reaches 
reir colder summits. On entering the Terai every feature of 
ie district, botanical, geological, and zoological, is new ; and, by 
sudden and clearly marked transition, we pass from the vegeta- 
ion of the plains to that of the Himalayas. Immediately 
eyond the Terai the ascent becomes steep, and a giant forest 
eplaces the stunted bushy timber of the Terai. At Punkabaree, 
he first stage up the mountains on the road to Darjeeling, the 
view becomes superb. In front, the Himalayas rise in steep 
confused masses ; all around are hills five or six thousand feet in 
height, clothed with a dense deep-green dripping forest, through 
which torrents rush down in deep ravines; while below, thickly 
wooded spurs stretch down into the plains, enclosing broad, dead, 
flat, hot, and damp valleys ; and the horizon is bounded by the 
sea-like expanse of the plains, which stretch away into the 
region of sunshine and fine weather, in one boundless flat. 
Surmounting the narrow saddle of the Sinchul Mountain (7,300 
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feet in height), the traveller loses sight of the plains, and de- 
scending a short way along a wooded spur of the mountain run- 
ning northwards he arrives at Darjeeling, which stands about 
7,000 feet above sea-level. The outer ridge of the Himalaya has 
now been passed, and the inner base, or amphitheatre, opens to 
view. The loftiest summits of the Himalayas—in other words, 
the highest mountains in the world—are visible from Darjeeling, 
and the position of the sanatarium is itself very picturesque. 
The valleys on either side are at least 6,000 feet deep, forest- 
clad to the bottom, where flows the great Rungeet river, up 
whose course the eye is carried to the base of the snowy moun- 
tains. From Darjeeling—or still better, from the top of Sinchul, 
which is a favourite excursion of the residents,—looking north- 
wards, at least twenty peaks are visible which rise above 20,000 
feet. Kinchinjunga, forty-five miles distant to the north, rises to 
the altitude of 28,178 feet ; Donkia (23,176 feet) and Chumulari 
(23,929 feet) appear to the north-east at the distance of seventy- 
three and eighty-four miles respectively ; while to the north-west, 
at upwards of one hundred lle distance, a beautiful group of 
snowy mountains rises above the black Singalelah range, the chief 
of which is probably as high as Kinchinjunga. In summer time 
the perpetual snow forms a girdle, or crest, of frosted silver, ex- 
tending over nearly one-fourth part of the horizon, or an are of 80 
deg., at Darjeeling; and in winter, when the mountains are covered 
down to 8,000 feet, this white ridge stretches uninterruptedly for 
more than 160 degrees, or over nearly the whole northern half 
of the horizon. 

Though a sanatarium for the Anglo-Indians, Darjeeling is no 
paradise for the Bengalees who come to it in attendance upon 
their invalid Sahibs. The fabled paradise of their religion may 
be placed among the icy summits of the Himalayas, but while in 
the body they show no liking even for the Jower altitudes of the 
mountains. With the prejudices so characteristic of their race, 
they continue their vegetable diet and the thin dress suitable for 
the torrid plains, and sleep as usual on the bare ground, so that 
sharp fevers and ague frequently attack them. Even European 
invalids often rail at the climate of the place—what will invalids 
not rail at ?—though visibly improving under its influence. 


‘ Children’s faces,’ says Dr. Hooker, ‘ afford as good an index as 
any to the healthfulness of a climate, and in no part of the world is 
there a more active, rosy, and bright young community than at 
Darjeeling. It is incredible what a few weeks of that mountain air 
will do for the Indian-born children of European parents ; they are 
taken there sickly, pallid or yellow, soft and flabby, to become 
transformed into models of rude health and activity.’ 
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The temperature is only a little warmer than that of England, 
and with milder extremes. The moisture of the climate is not 
suited for invalids who suffer from dysentery, and bowel and 
liver complaints of long standing; but cholera is unknown in the : 
place, and when imported never spreads. Loungers and sports- . 
men mope at Darjeeling, for it is not the place for them; they iH 
ought to goto Simla, or, better still, toCashmere. It is remark- i 
able, as showing the nature of the climate, that although the 
general temperature of the year is somewhat above that of 
England, none of the fruit-bearing plants and trees of our coun- 


try can be cultivated with success, except the walnut and the ' aa 
strawberry, which are indigenous, and thrive excellently. The ag 
European apple will scarcely ripen, the pear not at all; and the "| 
currant and gooseberry are equally unable to thrive. ‘The cause oo. 
of this dearth of fruit throughout the eastern Himalayas is the ti 
singular and almost total absence of the direct rays of the sun and 
during the ripening season, which are intercepted by the a 
humidity of the atmosphere. European vegetables, on the other oR 
hand, thrive remarkably well at Darjeeling, and the produce is Hy & 


good, although somewhat inferior in flavour to the English plants. 

Nowhere are the Himalayas broken up into such a network of ‘ 
high ridges and profound valleys as in the region adjoining Dar- | 
jeeling. Travelling is rendered laborious by ceaseless ascents 8 
and descents, frequently of 6,000 or 9,000 feet. This configura- 
tion greatly increases the surface of the country, and that the soil ; 
and climate are extremely favourable to vegetation is shown by the 
gigantic forests and rich verdure which cover the mountain-sides. ; 
Oaks, chesnut, maples, walnut, birch, and laurels, are the prin- a 
cipal features of the forest, while the paths abound in rare and a | 
beautiful plants. In the months of April and May, when the ial 
magnolias and rhododendrons are in blossom, the gorgeous 
vegetation is hardly to be surpassed by anything in the Tropics, 
although the effect is marred by the prevailing gloom of the 
weather. Nothing can exceed in beauty the great Rhododendron 
Argenteum, with its wide-spreading foliage and glorious mass of 
flowers, which here grows as a tree forty feet high, with mag- 
nificent leaves twelve to fifteen inches long; and the white- 
flowered magnolia, which is the predominant tree at an altitude 
of 7,000 to 8,000 feet, sometimes blossoms so profusely that the 
sides of the mountains appear as if sprinkled with snow. The 
valleys formed by the rivers are generally very narrow and steep, 
although there are hardly any precipices or bare surfaces. The 
natives clear small ‘ locations’ for themselves by setting fire to 
the jungle, especially on the lower spurs; after which they clear 
away the trees, and cultivate between the stumps. In the month 
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of May the firing of the jungle is a frequent practice ; and Dr. 
Hooker, who was at Darjeeling at this season, thus describes the 
spectacle :— 

‘Heavy clouds canopy the mountains above, and, stretching 
across the valleys, shut out the firmament; the air is a dead calm— 
as usual in these deep gorges—and the fires, invisible by day, are 
seen raging all around, appearing to an inexperienced eye in all 
but dangerous proximity. The voices of birds and insects being 
hushed, nothing is audible but the harsh roar of the rivers, and 
occasionally rising far above it, that of the forest fires. At night 
we were literally surrounded by them ; some smouldering, like 
shale-heaps at a colliery; others fitfully bursting forth; whilst 
others again stalked along with a steadily increasing and enlarging 
flame, shooting out great tongues of fire, which spared nothing as 
they advanced with irresistible might. Their triumph is in reaching 
a great bamboo clump, when the noise of the flames drowns that of 
the torrents ; and as the great stem-joints burst, from the expansion 
of the confined air, the report is as that of a salvo from a park of 
artillery. At Darjeeling the blaze is visible; and the deadened 
reports of the bamboos bursting is heard throughout the night; but 
in the valleys, and within a mile of the scene of destruction, the 
effect is the most grand, being heightened by the glare reflected 
from the masses of mist which hover above.’ 

Sikkim, on the southern edge of which stands Darjeeling, is a 
small territory, barely sixty miles in breadth, extending north- 
wards to the crest of the snowy range which forms the southern 
frontier of Thibet. But small as the territory is, its population 
—as is not seldom the case in mountain regions—is remarkably 
heterogeneous. The aboriginal inhabitant of the country, and 
the prominent character in Darjeeling, where he undertakes all 
sorts of out-door employment, is the Lepcha. He is Mongolian 
in features, and a good deal, too, in habit and language ; still he 
differs considerably from the Thibetans, though not so decidedly 
as from the Nepaulese and Bhotanees, who are his neighbours 
on the west and east. He is short in stature, being hardly five 
feet in height ; rather broad in the chest, with muscular arms 
end powerful legs, but with small hands and slender wrists. The 
women, though with no pretensions to good looks, have a mild, 
frank, and rather pleasing expression ; the girls, especially, are 
often engaging to look upon—all smiles and good nature ; but 
the old women are thorough hags, Though fond of bathing 
when they come to a stream in hot weather, and expert swim- 
mers, the Lepchas never take to the water for the purpose of 
ablution, Their dress is a single cotton vestment, thrown loosely 
round the body, leaving one or both arms free, and reaching to 
the knees ; to this, in cold weather, is added a loose jacket with 
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wide sleeves. Their ornaments are silver hoops in the ears, 
necklaces of cornelian and other stones or coral, and curious 
amulets or charm-boxes of gold and silver, attached to their 
necks or arms. They take some pride in their hair also, which 
the ladies frequently dress for the gentlemen: thus one may 
often see, the last thing at night, a damsel of discreet port, 
demurely go behind a young man, unplait lis pigtail, teaze the 
hair, thin it of some of its lively inmates, braid it up for him, 
and retire. The women wear two braided pigtails, by which a 
stranger most readily distinguishes them from their effeminate- 
looking partners; and when in full dress, with a small woollen 
cloak of gay pattern thrown over the ordinary dress, their cos- 
tume is very picturesque. This people profess no religion, but 
acknowledge the existence of good and bad spirits. To the good 
they pay no heed. ‘Why should we?’ they say; ‘the good 
‘ spirits do us no harm ; the evil spirits, who dwell in every rock, 
‘grove, and mountain, are constantly at mischief, and to them 
‘ we must pray, for they hurt us.’ All bodily ailments are deemed 
the operations of demons, who can be cast out by prayers and 
invocations ; and every tribe has a priest-doctor, who ofiiciates 
as an exorcist. Although a mountaineer, the Lepcha is timid, 
peaceful, and no brawler—qualities which contrast strongly with 
those of his neighbours to the east and west. He is an incom- 
parable attendant on the march,—sleeping on the cold, bleak 
mountains, exposed to pelting rain, without a murmur, and ever 
ready to give a helping hand. Arrived at the end of a march, 
the Lepchas will sit for hours chatting, telling stories, singing in 
a monotonous tone, or playing on their only musical instrument 
—a long bamboo flute. Most Europeans maintain that the 
music of India is nothing better than disagreeable noises ; but 
Dr. Hooker used to relish the music of his Lepcha attendants, 


‘I have often listened,’ he says, ‘ with real pleasure to the simple 
music of this rude instrument ; its low and sweet tones are singu- 
larly AXolian, as are the airs usually played, which fall by octaves; 
the sound seems to harmonize with the solitude of the primeval 
forests; and he must have a dull ear who cannot draw from it the 
indication of a contented mind, whether he may relish its soft 
musical notes or not.’ 


The skill of the Lepchas as woodsmen is invaluable to the 
traveller whom they attend; for in an how’s time they will 
build a waterproof house, thatched with banana leaves in the 
lower regions, and with bamboo in the higher, and furnish it 
with a table and bedstead for three persons, using no other im- 
plewent than their heavy knife. 
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Attended by a party of these Lepchas acting as coolies, Dr. 
Hooker journeyed to and fro among the mountains of Sikkim, 
crossing torrents and swift-running rivers on cane bridges of 
perilous slenderness; toiling through profound valleys, where the 
mountain sides are so steep that one must scramble rather than 
walk ; till, as he proceeded northwards, the vegetation grows 
scanty, the prevailing colour of the scene is a burnt-brown, 
glaciers fill the adjoiming glens, ancient morasses are spread 
over the narrow plains; and while dark clouds and drizzling 
rain surround the upward-journeying traveller, he sees ahead of 
him, between the iced-capped mountain portals, the arch of 
ever-blue sky which overhangs the rainless table-land of Thibet. 
Even in the lower part of Sikkim, where the soil is abundantly 
fertile, the population is very scanty, and so indolent, that they 
hardly raise food enough to keep themselves alive ; so that it is 
no easy matter for the traveller to obtain supplies either of 
coolies or rations. Pheasants may be snared occasionally in the 
upper regions, and there are the wild sheep of the Himalayas 
(the ovis ammon), as tall as a calf, and with enormous 
spiral horns, which the sportsman may bag if he can. A 
beer, made by pouring boiling water over millet, upon which 
the natives often get fuddled, is sometimes presented to 
the traveller,—and sometimes tea, not infused as with us, but 
churned, with soda, salt, and butter, sometimes (at least in the 
western Himalayas) even with flour and vegetables, so as to 
form a kind of soup. In the upper valleys the natives in sume 
places abandon their little hamlets during the winter, seeking 


ing in firewood and storing their little grain-crop on the roof, the 
people shut themselves in, and hybernate until the return of 
spring. Parties of Thibetans are met with in the roads and 
passes, journeying in families and in single file, laden with salt 
from the interior,—every one, down to the youngest that can 
walk, carrying a bag or bags in proportion to his or her size, and 
the shaggy yaks and grave bull-dog-headed mastiff heing simi- 
larly burdened. They smoke tobacco or dried leaves in brass 
pipes, warranted not to break, and sometimes improved by 
having an agate or amber mouth-piece. 

The symbols and priests of Buddhism are met with everywhere 
in Sikkim. Heaps of stones, or cairns, at conspicuous points on the 
wayside, are surmounted with poles, bearing bits of cloth or rags 
like flags, inscribed with the all-pervading formula of adoration, 
‘Om mani padmi hom!’—which is also the only answer to his in- 
terrogatories which greets the passing traveller from the lips of the 
stolid priests. But Buddhism is in nowise exclusive ; a stranger 


refuge lower down ; and over all the alpine region, after gather- - 
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may at all times enter their temples and witness their worship. 
On festival days the natives bring offerings and place them on the 
altar ; and the Lamas may be seen at prayer, psalms, and con- 
templation, seated cross-legged on benches,—one reading, per- 
haps, with his fore-finger elevated, while the others listen: anon 
they all sing hymns, repeat sacred or silly precepts to the 
bystanders, or join in a chorus with boys, who strike brass 
cymbals, and blow long straight trumpets; or carved and silver- 
mounted conch-shells, making a fearful din. Drums, gongs, 
praying-cylinders, books, and trumpets made of thigh-bones 
(which once formed the tibia of a Lama), with cups and other 
articles on the altar, and gaily-coloured idols and flags, constitute 
the rest of the furnishing. The convents in Sikkim are so nume- 
rous that each morning at daybreak the traveller is aroused by 
this wild music, effectually awakening him to the strangeness of 
the wild land in which he is wandering. 

It is remarkable that snow lies more heavily on the middle 
ranges of the Himalayas than on the northern. The level of 
perpetual snow, of course, comes lower down on the northern 
ranges than on the southern, and the vegetation is always more 
abundant on the slopes which face the south ; nevertheless, it is 
a fact that the more northerly chains of the Himalayas, and still 
more, the mountains of Thibet, are freer of snow than the chains 
which lie nearer to India. ‘The explanation is, not that the 
climate further inland is less cold—on the contrary, it is colder— 
but that it is remarkably dry; whereas the climate of the 
southern ranges of the eastern Himalayas is remarkably moist. 
There is very little moisture to congeal on the Hima- 
layas which adjoin Thibet, and hence the snow-fall is compara- 
tively light. The bare rocks, and immense boulder-stones which 
strew the upland valleys, absorb, and afterwards radiate, the sun- 
heat in a remarkable manner ; and the natives, at night, always 
bivouac, if possible, under the lee of one of those heated masses. 
Dr. Hooker was surprised to see vegetation flourishing at very 
great elevations (17,000 feet), but on burying his thermometer 
he found that the mean temperature of the earth was several 
degrees warmer than that of the atmosphere (at Yeumtso, 
16,800 feet above the sea, it was 123 degrees warmer than 
the air), a fact which, in a lesser degree, he says, holds good all 
over India. Another curious phenomenon observed by Dr. Hooker 
was that the temperature of the Zemu river, which flows south- 
ward through the Himalayas from Thibet, was six degrees warmer 
than that of the Thlonek river at the point of confluence, and 
that as he proceeded northwards up the Zemu, its waters grew 
warmer and warmer, rising from 40 to 48 degrees at 1,000 feet 
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higher, and at 2,200 feet higher it was 49 degrees, proving that 
it rose in a dryer and comparatively sunny climate, and, before 
descending into the Himalayas, flowed amongst mountains that 
were little snowed. 

In the western Himalayas, glaciers descend to within 11,000 
feet of the sea level, but in the Sikkim or eastern portion of the 
mountains they are hardly to be met with so low as 14,000 feet, 
though extensive snow-beds remain unmelted in the summer 
months at but little above 10,000 feet. Some of the passes 
surmounted by Dr. Hooker were 17,000 feet in a]titude, and 
even at lesser heights the scenery presented some of the 
grandest aspects to be met with in the world. The steepness 
of the mountain-slopes, the abruptness with which the ice- 
topped summits ascend from the intervening valleys, is one of 
the peculiar features of the eastern Himalayas. In the Kam- 
bachen valley, close to the northern frontier of Sikkim, this 
feature is remarkably displayed. The valley, which is 11,400 
feet above the sea, lies between two mountains, the one 25,312 
feet high, the other 19,000 feet, yet the summits of these 
mountains are only eight miles apart! The summit of the 
higher of these two mountains rises nearly 14,000 feet above 
the valley, yet is not more than five miles distant in a straight 
line. This is a much steeper slope than that from the valley of 
Chamouni to the top of Mont Blanc. The Yangna valley, 
13,500 feet above the sea, may be taken as a sample of the 
scenery prevailing in these high altitudes. By the labour of 
man, the soil is made to yield little crops of barley, wheat, 
potatoes, turnips, and radishes, which are cultivated as summer 
crops, grown in small fields cleared of stones and protected by 
dykes ; and some of these little crops are even grown 400 feet 
higher. But the surrounding scenery is bare and dismal, not 
even the juniper bush attaining to this elevation. The ancient 
lake-beds in the valley, green or brown with scanty vegetation, 
are bordered by vast morasses, and covered by enormous 
boulders, shot down by ancient glaciers ; flat terraces, like 
parallel roads (marking ancient lake margins), extend along the 
bluff sides of the mountains ; while numbers of snowy peaks and 
glaciers rise all around the elevated horizon. Add to this 
the little Buddhist monuments of quaint picturesque shapes, 
decorated with poles and banners; the many-coloured dresses 
of the people; the brilliant blue of the cloudless heavens by 
day, and the depth of its blackness by night, heightened by the 
light of stars that blaze with a lustre unknown in less lofty 
regions,—and we have a scenery singularly impressive, even 
though the effect were not heightened by the silence that reigns 
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around. Snow covers the ground at Yangna from December 
till April, and the falls at times amount to twelve feet in depth. 
Dr. Hooker, who passed through the valley in December, just 
before the snows set in, thus describes the scene :— 


‘The village—a miserable collection of 200 or 300 stone huts, 
nestling under the steep flank of a lofty terrace laden with gigantic 
boulders—seemed buried in repose. The inhabitants had begun to 
hybernate; their crops were stored, the curd made and dried, the 
passes closed, the soil frozen, the winter’s stock of fuel housed, and 
the people had retired into the caverns of their half-subterranean 
houses, te sleep, spin wool, and think of Booddh, if of anything at 
all, the dead-long winter through. The yiks alone find anything 
to do ; so long as any vegetation remains they roam and eat it, still 
yielding milk, which the women take morning and evening, when 
their shrill whistle and cries are heard for a few minutes as they 
call the grunting animals. No other sounds, save the harsh roar 
and hollow echo of the falling rock, glacier, or snow-bed, disturbed 
the perfect silence of the day and night.’ 


Still grander was the panorama which opened upon Dr. 
Hooker from the most northerly passes of the Snowy Hima- 
layas, on the northern frontier of Sikkim, and commanding a 
view of the lofty table-land of Thibet. The mountains which 
rise from that table-land do not appear to be quite so lofty as 
some in the Snowy Himalayas, but the average altitude of the 
country is very much higher—no part of it, Dr. Hooker thinks, 
being less than 18,000 feet above the sea. From the summit of 
Mount Bhomteo, he took a Pisgah view of this rainless, sterile, 
and little known region. Below, a few miles off, lay the broad 
sandy valley of the Aran ; for thirty miles north not a particle 
of snow was to be seen; beyond that, rugged purple-flanked 
and snowy-topped mountains girdled the horizon,—some of them 
being sixty or eighty miles off, to the north of the valley of the 
Yaru river, which is believed to be the upper part of the great 
Burrampooter. No village, not even a house, was to be seen 
throughout the extensive area over which the eye roams from 
Bhomteo. Everywhere the landscape was desolate and barren. 
The wild ass grazing with its foal on the sloping downs, the 
hare bounding over the stony soil, the antelope scouring the 
sandy flats, and the fox stealing along to his burrow, were the 
desert and Tartarian types of animal creation which met 
the view. The shrill whistle of the marmot alone breaks 
the profound silence, recalling to mind the snows of Lapland ; 
while the kite and the raven wheel through the air; and 
still higher in the pale blue transparent sky ‘long black 
‘ V-shaped trains of wild geese cleave the air, shooting over the 
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‘ glacier-crowned top of Kinchinjhow, and winging their flight 
‘in one day, perhaps, from the Yaru to the Ganges, over 500 
‘miles of space, and through 22,000 feet of elevation.” Every 
night Dr. Hooker spent in Thibet he witnessed a magnificent 
display of sunbeams, converging to the east, and making a false 
sunset. ‘As the sun set, broad purple beams rose from a dark 
‘low leaden bank on the eastern horizon, and spreading up to 
‘ the zenith, covered the intervening space : they remained from 
‘ fifteen to twenty minutes, fading gradually into the blackness 
‘ of night.’ He looked in vain, however, for the beautiful lancet- 
beam of the zodiacal light ; its position, he says, being hid by a 
neighbouring mountain peak. 

Let us now turn to Simla, seated on its pine-topped ridges, with 
its evergreen woods and bosky dells and bright blossoming flowers 
—an asylum of health and delight to the Anglo-Indian from the 
on ; and from it as a starting point let us accompany Lord 

illiam Hay and his party on their tour through the western 
half of the Himalayas. Colonel Torrens is the chronicler of the 
expedition, and he wields the pen, and still more the pencil, with 
graphic skill to describe the features of the journey. Starting 
from Simla, 8,000 feet above the sea, they soon obtain an ex- 
cellent view of the snowy peaks of the first great range of the 
Himalayas, which in this quarter forms the northern boundary of 
the monsoons and rains. Their route at first lay along the new 
road from India to Thibet—an admirable piece of engineering— 
sometimes winding round fearful precipices, where the road is 
formed by wooden viaducts; in other places it is cut through 
the solid rock, or through tunnels in the mountain side, or else 
built upon masses of substantial masonry. So skilfully is it led 
round the spurs of the mountains that the road is nearly level 
all the way,—in striking contrast to the old road, which goes 
straight up hill and down dale, the traveller having to scramble 
up and down rude stairs of rough stone or blocks of wood, and 
goats being employed to carry the merchandise, as the route is 
impassable for horses. The new road has not yet been com- 
pleted to Chini, its terminus on the Chinese frontier; but the 

delightfulness of the climate at Chini, and the great beauty of 
the surrounding scenery, are such as amply to repay the tourist 
who visits it. It was a favourite residence of Lord Dalhousie, 
whose bungalow still stands, and has recently been repaired. 
Lady Canning also visited the place in her sketching tour. A 
friend of ours who sojourned there for a couple of months says 
he knows no more charming spot in the world. It istwo hundred 
miles within the Himalayas, but the people are still in the main 
Hindoos—with one important exception that they wash and 
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bathe themselves only twice in the year! Our friend was present 
on one of these great occasions, when a pooja, or religious fes- 
tival, was held in honour of the event. Strolling in the afternoon 
through the pleasant woods, he came upon a very quaint sight. 
A party of the village girls were lying on their facesin a ring, with 
their heads in the centre, and the bodies radiating outwards like 
the spokes of a wheel. They were laughing and talking, and now 
and then a puff of smoke curled upwards from the midst of them. 
Catching sight of our friend, they hurriedly rose and made off ; 
and on approaching the spot, he found that they had been smok- 
ing in the most primitive way possible. The mode is not un- 
common in this part of the Himalayas, and consists in pushing 
the two forefingers through the pliant soil till the points meet : 
tobacco is then placed at the one hole and the lips at the other, 
and so they do smoke! In truth, smoking is practised in curious 
fashions all over the Himalayas. The pipes of the common 
people are generally of metal, and therefore not liable to break. 
Captain Knight found at a halting-place a piece of rough 
clay fashioned with the thumb into a pipe-bowl, and placed in a 
cleft of a tree at a convenient height as a convenience for all 
comers. Into this rough bowl the traveller fits a straw, and fill- 
ing in tobacco, solaces himself with a smoke. Despite the difii- 
culties which attend an indulgence in the narcotic weed in these 
Alpine regions, the practice is so general that it is made a 
measure of distance ; and if you ask a puharie, or hill-man, 
how far it is to any place, he will answer that ‘it is so many 
‘smokes’! 

Lord W. Hay’s party did not proceed all the way to Chini. 
Leaving the New Road a few miles beyond Narkundah, they made 
a steep descent into the valley of the Sutlej at Kotghur,—passing 
the night in the bungalow of a Mr. Berkeley, a tea-planter, who 
possesses a considerable tract of country, and whom the Govern- 
ment has endowed with magisterial powers, which he exercises 
most judiciously. Crossing the Sutlej by a noble bridge of deodar 
pine, they surmount a minor range of the mountains, and descend 
into the valley of the Beas, another of the rivers of the Punjaub, 
and ascend the stream to its source on the summit of the Rotang 
Pass, 13,000 feet above the sea. Again descending, they strike 
the upper waters of the Chenab, and follow the narrowing valley 
upwards, crossing streams on bridges of snow or ice, till they 
reach the summit of the Bara Lacha Pass, 16,500 feet in eleva- 
tion. This range forms the watershed which separates the 
mountain-valley of the Indus from those of the other rivers of 
the Punjaub, which lie more to the south. Beyond the Bara 
Lacha the rivers flow in northerly or north-westerly courses to- 
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wards the Indus. But the route keeps at a high altitude, passing 
through a region where the black tents of the nomads take the 
see of villages, until it reaches its highest point at the Tung- 
ung Pass, 18,000 feet above the sea (3,000 feet higher than Mont 
Blanc), from whence the traveller overlooks the defiles which lead 
down to the valley of the Indus. Two marches brought them to the 
Indus, here flowing nearly 12,000 feet above the sea; and in 
two more days they arrived at Leb, the capital of Ladak, after a 
fatiguing journey of 400 miles from Simla. Pursuing their route, 
they soon quit the valley of the Indus, and journey for several 
days through the mountains tothe valley of the Dras River, 
which they ascend to the Bultul Pass, in a continuation of the 
lofty Bara Laeha range, which here forms the northern boundary 
of the lovely vale of Cashmere. 

From the time these tourists leave the tea-farm of Mr. 
Berkeley, overlooking the rapid mud-coloured flood of the 
Sutlej, we follow their route with ever-increasing interest. We 
feel their headaches as they pass through the close atmosphere 
and rank vegetation of the Sutlej valley, and their vertigo and 
respiratory oppression as they surmount the lofty passes of the 
Bara Lacha and Tung-lung ranges. The very bridges on the route 
are trying to the nerves, if not actually perilous. Some of them 
are rude suspension-bridges made of birchen twigs, about a yard 
wide, with frail twig parapets hardly three feet in height : 
others are a sort of ferry suspension-bridge, consisting of ropes 
stretched across, with sliding ropes hanging down, in which the 
passenger is fixed, and then drawn across. Nor must we forget 
the deris, or inflated bullock-skins, which serve as ferry-boats 
on the unbridged and unfordable parts of the rivers. We come 
into a region where the customs and costumes of China and 
Tartary supplant those of India ; where we find the monasteries, 
nunneries, and religious rites of Buddhism mingling with the 
more native Lamaism of Thibet. Here we find women with 
many husbands; it being customary for all the sons of the same 
mother to have but one wife amongst them ; and these women, 
also, literally wear the breeches, though these be of silk. Part- 
ridges, snow-pheasants, deer, and bears, are met with at times, to 
give work to the sportsman ; and we may add, for the benefit of 
Nimrods who may intend to visit those parts, that there is quite 
a warren of brown bears as you cross the mountam-pass from the 
valley of the Dras into Cashmere. 

Of all the parts of the route, that which, after closing the 
book, remains most clearly in our mind’s eye, is the great Kyang 
Plain, thirty-five miles long and two to three wide, which leads 
up to the Tung-lung Pass, The plain is about sixteen thousand 
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feet above the sea, one of the most elevated in the world, and 
there we find an encampment of the Tartar shepherds, with 
their black tents and vigilant sheep-dogs, and thousands of sheep 
and goats, with a few shaggy yaks browsing on the slopes of the 
heights, dappled low though these are by frequent patches of 
snow. Before the approach of winter this sole visitation of 
human life will be withdrawn, and the wild expanse will be left 
to its native owners—the wild horse, the gigantic wild sheep, the 
hare, and the marmot. The wild horses are wary as well as 
swift, and always baulked the pursuit of our sportsmen ; but 
the hares—whom the Ladak people call ‘ hill-asses ’ (on account of 
their long ears), and refuse to eat—large and fine-flavoured as 
those of England, fell in numbers before the double-barrels. The 
climate of this elevated plain is very trying, and the rarefied 
atmosphere and diurnal vicissitudes of temperature affected 
several members of the party with slight intermittent fever. 
‘To a solar heat at noon-day, many degrees hotter than in any 
‘part of India, succeeds at night a cold so intense that even 
‘during the summer months it freezes almost every night.’ 
More than once, when riding over this plain in pursuit of the 
wild horses (which give to it their name, Kyang), Colonel 
Torrens experienced the illusion of the mirage. ‘It is noon. 
‘ The sun’s rays beat down fiercer and fiercer ; my eye-balls ache 
‘with the glare, and the whole expanse around me seems to 
‘dance and quiver in the fervid heat. Then on the horizon 
‘would appear a cool sheet of water.’ But actual sheets of 
water there are, even at this great elevation. Over the range of 
hills which bound the plain on the north, there is a large salt- 
water lake about five miles long and half as broad, its shores 
glistening with a thick saline crust, and its surface covered with 
a tempting abundance of wild-fowl, which, however, to the 
disgust of our sportsmen, would not ‘come to be killed.’ 

We left Lord W. Hay’s party descending the valley which 
jeads into Cashmere from the north; and as Captain Knight 
entered Cashmere from the south, we shall accompany that officer 
up from the plains, and then combine his narrative with that of 
Colonel Torrens, in order-to do justice to the beauty and fasci- 
nation of the ‘Happy Valley.’ 

After a flying visit to Simla, where he finds that the orders of 
the ‘ powers that be’ render it necessary for him to enter the 
Himalayas not by that route, but by the Peer Punjal Pass 
from the Punjaub, Captain Knight reluctantly jolts down again 
into the plains, and pursues his course across the interesting 
flats of the Punjaub, with its many rivers flowing in one or more 
channels amidst four or five miles of sand, making the Captain 
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lose patience with ‘rivers that have no opposite banks.’ Jour- 
neying through Lahore to Goojerat, another stage brings him to 
Bimber, the first village within the territories of the Maharajah 
of Cashmere, where he finally escapes from the plains, and com- 
mences his ascent towards the lovely valley. The distance from 
Bimber to Sirinugger, the capital of Cashmere, is 170 miles, and 
nearly two-thirds of the distance must be travelled before reach- 
ing the summit of the Peer Punjal Pass. The route—as is the 
case with mountain travelling everywhere—follows the natural 
openings in the mountains furmed by the beds of streams, through 
valleys and ravines ; and as several parallel ridges have to be 
crossed, from one valley into another, the journey has many ups 
and downs, but ever rising towards the summit of the distant Pass. 

In the first day’s march from Bimber the travellers found 
themselves among the pine-trees, and the freshness of the 
mountain air took away the remembrance of the dusty plains. 
Next day the path led up a rocky valley, beside a dashing 
stream, then straight up a precipitous mountain wooded with 
pine, and down the other side. The third day they were again 
among rocks and pines, a mountain stream accompanying them 
all the way ; yet they passed also through a little region of fruit- 
trees, ‘through clustermg pomegranates, figs, plums, peach-trees, 
‘ wild, but bearing fruit,’ interspread with pines; ‘and some- 
‘times we came upon a group of scented palms, which looked 
‘strangely enough in such unusual company.’ On the fourth 
day the path led through a gradually ascending valley, 
cultivated for the rice crop in terraces, and irrigated by a net- 
work of canals fed by the mountain streams. Another march 
brought them to Thannah ; and the next day they reached the 
foot of the real mountains, where they abandoned their ponies 
and proceeded on foot. Mountain upon mountain now rose 
before them, richly clothed with forest trees ; while, overtopping 
all, peeped up the glistening summits of the snowy range, 
making everything around seem cool and pleasant, despite the 
hot sun’s rays which poured upon the party. As the road 
wound among rocks and dells the air was perfumed at every step 
by the wild rose and the heliotrope. And lo !— 


‘ At a bend in the road, what should appear almost over our 
heads but a troop of about a hundred monkeys, crashing through 
the firs and chesnuts, and bounding in eager haste from tree to tree 
in their desire to escape from a party of natives coming from the 
opposite direction. They were large brown monkeys of the kind 
called lungoors, standing some of them three feet high, and having 
tails considerably longer than themselves. Their faces were jet 


black, fringed with light grey whiskers, which gave them a most 
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comical appearance ; and as they jumped along from tree to tree, 
sometimes thirty and forty feet through the air, with their small 
families following as best they could, they made the whole forest 
resound with the crashing of the branches, and amazed us not a 
little by their aérial line of march.’ 

Next day ‘our path led us up the main torrent towards the 
snow; and in the first three miles we crossed about twenty pine 
bridges thrown across the stream, some of them consisting of a 
single tree, and all in the rudest style of architecture. After an 
almost perpendicular ascent, up natural flights of steps, we reached 
’ our next stage, Poshana, a little mud-built, flat-roofed settlement 
on the mountain-side.’ 

Here Captain Knight and his friend engaged a couple of 
‘ shik4rees,’ or native sportsmen, and putting on grass shoes or 
sandals (which they soon found absolutely necessary for walking 
on the icy slopes), made a week’s excursion on the snowy 
mountains overlooking the Peer Punjal Pass, in a not very suc- 
cessful search for game. Returning to their ‘camp’ at Poshana, 
they crossed the pass; but to their disappointment, instead of 
seeing something of the far-famed valley, ‘nothing met the eye 
‘ but a wild waste of land, bounded on all sides by snow.’ In 
the latter part of the next day’s march, however, the path 
entered a beautifully wooded valley, and thereafter passed 
through a thickly shaded wood, studded with roses and jessa- 
mine, and peopled with wood-pigeons and nightingales, which 
gave the travellers a morning concert ; and at length they halted 
at Heerpore amidst a fine grass country. On the following day 
they found themselves gradually passing into the Valley, and 
changing rocks and firs for groves of walnut, and moss and fern 
for the more civilized strawberry and wild carnation. At the 
village of Shupayon, their halting-place, they found the flat 
mud roof of India giving place to the sharply pitched wooden 
one, thatched with straw or tiled with wood, which marks the 
domestic architecture of Cashmere. At this point a lovely view 
opened out before the travellers: the far-famed valley lay at 
their feet, surrounded on all sides by snow-capped mountains. 
Next morning they started on their concluding march into the 
capital of Cashmere. The first appearance of the lower part of 
the valley was rather disappointing ;.still the country was ex- 
tremely fertile, and its tameness was redeemed by the glorious 
mountain ranges, which bound the valley in every direction 
with a pure, unsullied fringe of snow. ‘Our path was occasionally 
‘ studded with the most superb sycamores and lime-trees ; and 
‘as we approached the town we entered a long avenue of 
‘ poplars, planted as closely together as possible, and completely 
‘ hiding all the buildings until close upon them.’ 
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And so they reached Sirinuggur, the capital of the Happy 
Valley. Here they halted for some days to indulge in the dolce 
far niente, which seems to be the only kind of life suitable to 
the lovely valley, which is a veritable land of lotos-eating. What 
is now the Valley of Cashmere was once the bottom of a great 
lake, the waters of which at length forced a passage for them- 
selves through the Baramoula Pass, through which the river 
Jhelum now descends into the plains of the Punjaub. Three lesser 
valleys—that of the Sindh river, leading north-eastwards to the 
Bultul Pass ; that of the Jhelum leading eastwards up to Islama- 
bad ; and that of the Lower Jhelum, leading south-westward to 
the Wuler Lake and the Baramoula Pass—gradually open out 
into the circular plain in which lies Sirinuggur and the Lake of 
Cashmere. Enclosed on all sides by the ranges of the Hima- 
layas, richly clothed by forests on their lower slopes, and crested 
with the everlasting snows, the valley presents a wide expanse 
of undulating plain, bearing on its broad bosom cities, lakes, and 

rdens, and rich alike in forests, fruits, and flowers. The Jhe- 

um flows through Sirinuggur, forming the Mall of the capital ; 

and the seven bridges which span the river are picturesque 
structures, built entirely of wood, resting on piers formed of 
massive blocks of cedar,—some of them having rows of shops 
on them, flanking the footway on either side, such as one sees 1n 
ancient prints of Old London Bridge. In the summer months 
there are always parties of British officers and civilians, some- 
times with ladies, to be met with in Sirinuggur. Most of them 
are mighty hunters, spending the greater part of their time in 
the hills; others, more luxuriously, do nothing but sail about in 
the boats on the clear and almost currentless Jhelum. The 
boats are long, narrow, and flat-bottomed, built like canoes, and 
at the extremities slightly curved up out of the water; the boat- 
men sit and paddle at either end, while the centre of the skiff is 
reserved for the sahib. Here he reclines on cushions—or in fact 
on his own bedding transferred to the boat—shaded from the 
sun by an awning of matting. Life in Sirinuggur is best seen 
on the river, and from the river, so let us hear Colonel Torrens 
describe the scene :— 


‘The river, from the ‘Visitors’ Reach”’ to the last of the bridges 
—and there are seven—forms the Mall, or promenade—the Rotten- 
row of Sreenuggur. This is the invariable resort of the ‘‘do-nothing”’ 
in the cool of the evening. Languidly smoking a cigar, he leans back 
on his cushions, and is paddled up and down, and down and up 
again, till it grows dark, when he is paddled off, and is seen no more 
till the next evening—for the existence of the ‘‘do-nothing” is not 
a sociable one. We noticed them passing and repassing each other 
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without the most distant sign of recognition ; they do not attempt 
to extend the circle of their acquaintance, that would be doing some- 
thing—a something, tov, that would invoive a still further labour, 
such as a morning call, or possibly an invitation to dinner; and exer- 
tions arduous as these are quite incompatible with the dolce far niente 
of a ‘ do-nothing’s”’ life. 

‘ Near the arches of every bridge are groups of fishermen, stand-. 
ing erect in the bow of their boats, ‘‘throwing a fly ” with most com- 
mendable perseverance. ‘‘ That sahib,” said one of my boatmen, 
*‘ has been here for four years, fishing the whole of the season, and 
every morning and every evening has whipped the water under that 
very identical arch. Oh! it’s a great sahib for fish!” Possibly the 
man lied, and no doubt he exaggerated greatly ; but during the ten 
days we spent at Sreenuggur, I never passed that bridge, morning 
or evening, without finding that devoted disciple of Izaak Walton 
at his post, rod in hand, whipping the stream as perseveringly as 
ever. 

‘The banks of the river present much the same appearance as 
they did in the morning, save that the bathing machines are fuller 
—for such we discovered some strange wooden erections to be, which, 
moored at intervals to the shore on either side the river, seem to 
float on the water. ‘These were now in constant requisition, and we 
should have come away deeply impressed with the personal clean- 
liness of the inhabitants of Sreenuggur, had we not remarked that 
the dirty old loose wrapper—the usual dress of the Kashmiris of 
both sexes—was invariably donned again after the operation; a re- 
lapse into which ‘“ vile habit” must militate fatally against the 
healthful and cleansing results of a dip in the Jhelum. 

‘ But now the sun has sunk below the houses of the city to our 
left, and its slanting rays can no longer annoy you, so the boatmen 
stow away the awning, and permit your gaze to wander upwards 
from the bathing machines, boats, and landing-stairs to the trellised 
windows of the picturesque houses above you; some of which, 
perched on slender piles, lean over the water, and seem to have serious 
intentions of taking an evening stroll on stilts. Seen dimly through 
the delicately-carved woodwork of the half-open lattice, you will now 
and then, if you are lucky, catch a glimpse of the graceful form and 
face of some fair Kashmirian girl, with braided tresses, and dark 
bright eyes slyly peeping out on the crowded river below. And 
now, his day’s work done, the pleasure-loving Kashmiri begins to 
enjoy himself; sounds of mirth and laughter, of music and merri- 
ment, are borne out to you from those mysterious casements, for 
there abide the queens of dance and song— 


“ Those songs that ne’er so sweetly sound, 
As from a young Kashmirian’s mouth,” 


and boats freighted with bundles of dim drapery, whence peep little 
jewelled hands and slippered feet, glide past you— 


‘‘ Youth at the helm and Pleasure at the prow.” 
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The Rotten-row of Sreenuggur has, I regret to say, its ‘‘ pretty 
horsebreakers”’ too !’ 


Solomon’s Throne and the Hurree-purwat Fort, the latter of 
which immediately overhangs the capital, are the two eminences 
which rise aloft above the watery valley. But where is the Lake? 
Leaving the crowded stream of the Jhelum, and paddling up a 
canal between greensward and overhanging foliage, you come 
to a pair of massive wooden folding gates, through which your 
boat glides: these, actually, form the entrance to the Dal, or Lake. 
But if you look for 


‘ the mountain’s portal that opes 
Sublime, from that valley of bliss to the world ”— 


as Tom Moore has it,—you will find that you are passing be- 
tween Solomon’s Throne and the Hurree-purwat, albeit these 
twin heights are nearly three miles distant from one another. 
After passing the gates on the canal, you have still a long pull 
through a narrow channel ere the broad expanse of the lake 
opens out in front of you. The lake’s surface is so thickly covered 
with thé broad shining leaves and rosy flowers of the lotus, and 
with the tangled green of the water-nut, and its sides are so con- 
cealed by floating gardens, bearing cucumbers and melons, that 
it is difficult at first to form an idea of its size. But the 
first glimpse is sufficient to convince you of its beauty. A 
grand Mela, or fair, on the water, to which the Maharajah and all 
his court went in state, took place during Captain Knight’s stay 
in Sirinuggur, and is thus described by him :— 


‘ The Lake is beautifully situated at the foot of the mountains, and 
was covered so densely in many parts with weeds and water plants 
that it bore quite the appearance of a floating garden. And as the 
innumerable boats paddled about, with their bright and sunny 
cargoes, talking and laughing and enjoying themselves to their 
heart’s content, the scene began to identify itself in some measure 
with Moore’s description of the “sunny lake of cool Cashmere,” 
although the poet’s eyes had never rested on either lake or isle. . . 
In the evening, the number of boats congregated on the lake was 
marvellous. All were perfectly crammed with Cashmerian pleasure- 
seekers; but the turbaned faithful, in spite of the pressure, in no 
way lost their dignity, but with pipes and coffee enjoyed themselves 
in apparently entire unconsciousness of there being a soul on the 
lake beside themselves. The most wonderful sight, however, was 
the immense crowd of many-coloured turbans congregated on shore, 
witnessing the departure of the Cashmerian Guards; and as they 
thronged the green slopes in thousands, they gave one quite the idea 
of a mass of very violent-coloured flowers blooming together in a 


garden.’ 
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The once famous Shalimar gardens on the lake—where Jehan- 
geer used to spend so much of his time with the far-famed Noor 
Jehan, and which was the scene of their reconciliation, as related 
by Feramorz to Lallah Rookh—is the favourite place with 
British visitors for getting up a champagne dinner and a nautch. 
Lord W. Hay’s party were thus entertained by the Maharajah, 
and we regret that Colonel Torrens’s account of the banquet is 
too long for quotation. We must content ourselves with giving 
Captain Knight's slight sketch of the place :— 


- = 


‘ The vista on entering the Gardens [from the lake] was extremely 
pretty. Four waterfalls appear at the same moment, sending a 
clear sheet of crystal water over a broad stone slab, and gradually 
receding from sight in the wooded distance. A broad canal runs 
right through the gardens, bridged at intervals by summer-houses, g 
and crossed by carved and quaintly-fashioned stepping-stones. At ae 
the extremity there is a magnificent baradurree of black marble, ie 
which looks as if it had been many centuries in existence, and had 
originally figured in some very different situation. The pillars were 
entire to a length of seven feet, and were highly polished, from the 
people leaning against them. Around this, in reservoirs of water, 
were about twe’hundred fountains, all spouting away together,— 
and on one side a sheet of the most perfectly still water I ever saw. 
It appeared exactly like a large looking-glass, and it was impossible 
to discern where the artificial bank which enclosed it either began 
or terminated.’ 


So far as we may trust the opinions of travellers, the dancing- 
girls of the Nile beat those of India; but of all parts of India, 
Cashmere is the one where the nautch is to be seen to most 
advantage. Nevertheless, both Colonel Torrens and Captain 
Knight were inclined to yawn over the performance. The move- 
ments of the dance have little beauty in the eyes of Europeans, 
and the dress effectually hides any beauty of form in the 
dancers. Both the Colonel and the Captain give us a portrait 
of ‘Ghilabie,’ a prima donna of the Nautch ; but whether it is 
the same fair one who sat to both officers we cannot tell, as the 
sketch taken by the Colonel is in profile, and that by the Captain 
is in full face. Captain Knight, in this part of his Diary, also 
gives some good sketches, in chromo-lithograph, of the ruins of 
Cashmerian temples, which were overthrown many centuries ago - @ 
by the bigoted Mahommedan invaders. Cashmerian architecture # 
in those ancient temples is more elegant and symmetrical than 
any to be met with in India. Jt is evidently a cross between the 
Indian and the Greek, and exhibits the influence exerted in 
Cashmere by the Hellenic colonies which Alexander the Great 
planted in Cabool. The many ruins of ancient cities in the valley 
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show that Cashmere in former times was more populous and 
prosperous than it is now. These ruins, as well as the beautiful 
landscape and lovely aérial effects of the valley, furnish most 
charming subjects for the pencil of the artist ; and we are happy 
to say that the English public will soon have an opportunity of 
seeing for themselves some of those views as delineated by a 
much-travelled and most accomplished artist. In the magnificent 
work about to be published by Messrs. Day and Son, in which the 
water-colour drawings taken on the spot by Mr. Simpson are to 
: | be reproduced in chromo-lithographs, forty or fifty of the plates 
| are devoted to the scenery of the Himalayas and Cashmere; and 
having seen some of those drawings, we can affirm that they 
leave nothing to be desired, either as regards artistic effect or 
precision of drawing. The title of this forthcoming work is 
‘India, Ancient and Modern.’ It will comprise 250 plates, with 
Essays and descriptive text. The letterpress is to be written by 
Mr. Kaye, whose name is a guarantee for the excellence of the 
literary portion of the work. In illustration of what we have 
said of the influence of Greek art visible in the ancient edifices 
of Cashmere, we may state that in one of the drawings which Mr. 
Simpson gives of the ruins at Martund, the finest in Cashmere, 
there is a part of the buildings which, if isolated from the rest, 
i would lead even a connoisseur in architectural art, at first view, 
' to assign it to Greece, and not to India. As verbal description 

1 is totally inadequate to describe many of the lovelier effects of 
| landscape, we are happy to leave to Mr. Simpson’s pencil the 
i delineation of the varied beauties of Cashmere, which no skill 
of on our part could suffice to set before the reader. One of his 

i water-colour drawings of the Lake of Cashmere reminds us at 

once of Moore’s lines :-— 
‘| ‘Oh! to see it at sunset, when warm o’er the Lake 
- Its splendour at parting a Summer-eve throws,— 
:. Like a bride full of blushes when ling’ring to take 

| A last look of her mirror at night ere she goes.’ 


| And the artist’s picture of the rosy lotus-flowers on the lake 
i really justifies to the full the vision which rose before the mind’s 
i eye of the poet when he wrote— 


1 ‘ And what a wilderness of flowers! 
ii It seemed as though from all the bowers 
And fairest fields of all the year, 
The mingled spoil were scattered here. 
The lake, too, like a garden breathes 

With the rich buds that o’er it lie, 
As if a shower of fairy wreaths 
Had fallen on it from the sky.’ 
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Captain Knight did not content himself with spending his 
holidays in the Happy Valley, and made an excursion into 
Ladak as far as his term of leave would permit him to go. 
Ascending the valley of the Sindh river, he crossed the mountains 
which bound Cashmere on the north, descended for some dis- 
tance the Dras river, and then struck across into the valley of the 
Indus,—visited Leh, and proceeding onwards through an almost 
pathless country, where Buddhist monasteries and buildings are 
actually more plentiful than villages, he arrived at Hemis, the 
turning-point of his travels ; from whence he made his way back 
by a new route over the mountains, which brought him down 
into the eastern corner of Cashmere at Islamabad. Although 
in this latter portion of his Diary, he in part goes over the 
same ground as Colonel Torrens, it is, perhaps, the most inter- 
esting in his book ; and we had marked several passages in it 
for reference, which we must leave unnoticed. How people can 
live through the winter in those bleak mountainous snowy 
regions passes our comprehension. Rain almost never falls, and 
the vegetation is wholly dependent upon an irrigation which 
leads the ice-cold waters of the mountain streams over the 
patches of soil to be found in the valleys. The miserable hamlets 
have seldom more than five acres of cultivated ground around 
them. Bunches of hay are hung upon the trees during autumn, 
in order to supply food for the sheep in winter, when the snows 
cover the ground many feet deep and raise the animals to within 
reach of their suspended fodder. What with the avalanches which 
frequently overlay the little villages, and the winter which 
prevails during the greater part of the year, the poor peasants 
must have a hard time of it. Even the monasteries—some of 
them large buildings—perched among the rocks, are many of 
them deserted, and falling into ruins ; the late Maharajah Golab 
Singh—a rare combination of tyranny and rascality, as the con- 
dition of the country still testifies—having pounced upon their 
treasures as a means of recruiting his own finances. 

Mr. Simpson crossed even loftier passes than Lord W. May’ 
ee. On his way from Chini to the Tung-lung Pass (where 

is route met that described by Colonel Torrens) he had to sur- 
mount the Manerung Law, 18,500 feet, and the Parung Law, 
19,000 feet, the highest known pass in the whole Himalayas. 
This wild region presents great attractions to the sportsman ; 
wild yaks, wild horses, the gigantic wild sheep of the mountains, 
and the ibex, abound, besides bears, marmots, &c. But he must 
be a veritable Nimrod who undertakes a sporting expedition in 
these altitudes. Besides the fatigues of the journey, and of 
‘roughing it’ in these far away solitudes, extremes of heat and 
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cold combine to try the constitution of the tourist. Speaking of 
the temperature on the Kyang plain, some 15,000 feet above 
the sea, Colonel Torrens says, ‘to a day spent as it were in the 
‘ Desert of Sahara, succeeds a night of Arctic frigidity.’ In truth, 
the great heat of the sun at these altitudes is as yet unexplained 
by science. It reminds us of the parallel fact mentioned by 
Parry in one of his Arctic voyages, when his ship was enclosed 
in the ice: that the pitch was melting on the sunny side of the 
ship, while brandy was frozen on the other! It would seem as if 
the intense cold suffices to energize the action of the solar rays ; 
how we cannot as yet tell, although probably it is on the same 
principle that opposite polarity produces intensest electrical 
action. A gentleman who lately surmounted these lofty passes 
has expressed to us his belief that the so-called ‘snow-blindness,’ 
which so severely affects the traveller in these regions, is not a 
mere dazzling of the eye, but an actual scorching ; the heat rays 
being reflected from the snow to an unusual extent, as well as the 
light. Possibly this (comparative) non-absorption of the heat 
rays by the snowy surface is a provision of nature, by which the 
temperature of the air in Alpine and Arctic regions is kept at a 
higher point than would otherwise be possible. Experiments 
could easily be made to solve this question. It is to be remem- 
bered also that it is only reasonable to believe that the solar heat 
is much greater on mountains than at an equal altitude in mid 
air ; and we believe (although science as yet takes no cognizance 
of the matter) that the density of the atmosphere is likewise 
greater on mountains—at least during night and in the shade 
—than at a similar height in space. Be this as it may, how- 
ever, the rarefaction of atmosphere is so great on these mountain- 
passes as to produce in most persons severe headaches and sick- 
ness. ‘Our sick-list is steadily on the increase,’ writes Colonel 
Torrens as his party ascend to the Kyang plain, and (as we 
know partly from his book and partly from other information) 
before they got over the Tung-lung Pass fever and other forms 
of illness told heavily on the party. Any one affected, however 
slightly, with organic weakness, either of heart or lungs, ought 
to eschew all such ascents. This warning is not so superfluous 
as some may think it. A few years ago a young officer, whose 
lungs were impaired, in crossing the summit of the Parung Law 
was rendered speechless, and died in a few days afterwards. And 
it would seem that the ascent of the Rotang Pass (13,000 feet), 
by its effect on the action of the heart, was the proximate cause 
of the death of Lord Elgin, whose loss is deplored by all classes 
of his countrymen, and who breathed his last at Dhurmsala amid 
the mountain solitudes of the Himalayas, 
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Art. VI.—(1.) Revue des Deux Mondes. XXXIII. Année. Tome 
Quarante-septiéme, lre Octobre, 1863. 


(2.) Report of Evangelical Italian Christian Schools. 1862-63. Times, 
October 20th, Naples Correspondence. 


Tray has had many true friends in this country. Some have 
been drawn to her by military, some by political admiration, and 
not a few by intellectual sympathy. She will need friends more 
than ever, now that the great tasks of national fusion have to 
be worked out ; for some of the native force may have slackened 
which owed its tension to the excitement of her conquests 
of liberation. In no department of Italian affairs will the 
impartial and considerate interest of her distant friends be more 
valued than in that which relates to educational progress. The 
aid of this disinterested intervention has recently been invoked 
by Signor Manteucci, late Minister of Public Instruction. He 
thinks it may be of assistance in the difficult task of bringing 
the ancient or medieval universities and lycées of Italy into 
harmony with the urgent needs of the present time. 

Though Signor Manteucci writes in a pleasing style, his essay 
is somewhat discursive in arrangement ; and it must be admitted 
that it is necessarily difficult to present the subject as a complete 
whole. Universities ancient and modern, gymnasiums, lyceums, 
and normal schools, fine art and archzeological institutes, element- 
ary and adult schools, together with infant asiles—all these 
diverse agencies press their claims on the Turin Ministry of 
Public Instruction. With the aid of the ex-Minister, supple- 
mented with a little information from other sources, some of 
the more prominent facts relating to each of these Italian insti- 
tutions shall be placed before our readers. 

Although Italian education in a national sense is still in 
a transition and tentative stage, and though little has been done 
for its comprehensive organization, yet the charges on the Turin 
treasury for public instruction have increased nearly threefold in 
five years. In 1858 the amount was 5,847,000 francs (£233,880) : 
in 1863 it stands at 16,128,078 francs (£645,123). This sum is 
larger, as compared with population, than that expended for the 
same purposes in Prussia and France. The educational vote 
figures on the budget under the following items, (we affix 
the respective amounts as far as we can verify them) :— 

1. Administration (central and provincial). 


2. Universities, superior instruction, and special schools ; about 
£200,000. 
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3. Fine arts; including archeological and scientific societies, 
&e., £100,000. 

4. Secondary instruction; including gymnasiums, lycées, and 
various academies, £160,000. 

5. Primary normal schools and elementary instruction. 

The increase in the charges has arisen in great measure from 
the operation of the Piedmontese educational law of 1859, and 
more especially since the passing of certain university regu- 
lations, dated July 31st, 1862. These regulations aimed to 
introduce one uniform system into all the universities of the new 
kingdom, and one of its main provisions directed an advance of 
the salaries of the professors. Signor Manteucci protests against 
the increased expense of the universities; and his objection 
carries great weight, for he regards higher instruction as of the 
most importance, or at least seems more personally interested in 
it than in elementary education. To us in this country this 
preference may not seem judicious, but there is much to excuse 
it on the part of Italian statesmen. The universities of Naples, 
the ‘learned’ Bologna, Padua, Pisa, and Modena, are associated 
with the brightest pages of Italian history: their emulation and 
the fame of their professors kept alive, at least until the middle 
ot the sixteenth century, an interest in intellectual culture, 
amidst much that was depressing in the political condition of the 
country. Signor Manteucci pleads for the supreme control of 
the universities by Government mainly in the interest of classical 
literature. He thinks that in the maintenance of classical study 
may be found a security for liberality of thought, and that 
by means of such culture the best of the young Italians may 
retain an intellectual independence amidst the surface-currents of 
modern opinion. As to the secondary class of studies, especially 
the professional or technical, being, amidst the rapid material 
progress of Italy, of practical importance for success in life, 
they are certain to receive a full share of attention. To adapt 
the well-known aphorism,—*‘ Italian statesmen should encourage 
‘classical studies and the higher branches of literature, for the 
‘rest will encourage themselves.’ 

The revolution of 1859 found nineteen universities in exist- 
ence, which, with two more for Rome and Padua, make twenty- 
one as the present number of Italian universities. They are, as 
may be supposed, of very unequal value and importance. The 
university regulation named above was put in force in Novem- 
ber, 1862. By its leading provisions it raised the standard 
of the examinations and increased the discretionary power 
of the professors. On account of these and other similar 
changes the measure is said to have endangered the existence of 
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the smaller universities. To this complaint the Turin Minister 
is somewhat indifferent; for while the total centralized charge 
has not been increased, the efficiency of all the principal 
universities has been considerably enhanced. The number of 
examiners has heen reduced from three or four hundred to 
one hundred and twenty ; and that those retained are worthy of 
their position may be inferred from the character of the commis- 
sioners appointed to carry out the regulation. The commission 
included the Abbé Peyron, MM. Cibrario, Brioschi, and others of 
equal reputation. 

The greater number of the universities were frequented by a 
very small number of students, who, as well as their friends, had 
come to regard those institutions as being only designed to 
grant degrees with the least possible expenditure of time and 
money. Many of the universities are situated in small towns 
where there is little to excite the emulation of either professors 
or students. The Minister was therefore quite prepared to 
expect some murmurs at the changes proposed, and especially 
those signs of dissatisfaction arising from the ‘quarrel in the 
‘family. The several provinces, and particularly those under 
the provisional or dictatorial rule, so acted in forcing their uni- 
versity system as if each wished to be the educational centre for 
the peninsula. In this, as also in many minor matters, the 
Italians will find that national unity demands some provincial 
sacrifices. 

The Piedmontese statute of 1859 was made the law of public 
instruction throughout the kingdom ; but it had been drawn up 
hurriedly, and its omissions had encouraged some of the laxity 
which prevailed in university customs. It contained no provi- 
sion fixing a minimum of years of study before degrees could 
be obtained: hence many students presented themselves to 
complaisant examiners before they had studied more than two, 
or at most three years, instead of five, as now fixed by the 
regulations of July, 1862. 

Sufficient justification for the issuing of new university regu- 
lations may readily be found, by a comparison between the 
number of Italian students passing their final examinations and 
the proportion of successful students in other countries. Thus 
the School of Medicine in Paris refuses 18 to 20 per cent. of 
the candidates; in Belgium 30 per cent. fail, and a greater 
proportion of undergraduates; while at Oxford the number 
‘plucked’ varies from 18 to 38 percent. Now take Italy in 
the scholastic year 1861-2. The total number of candidates in 
that year was 11,862, and of them 11,147 were passed. Thus 
only about 5 per cent. were rejected ; whilst if the universities 
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of Turin and Naples are excluded from the calculation, the rate 
for all other Italian universities would then be only 3} per 
cent. No doubt the Italian students are as industrious and as 
clever as most young men ; but no one would venture to claim 
for them such intellectual superiority over other students as 
might be inferred from a superficial glance at those figures. 
Some opposition was raised to these reforms, and the Turin 
Ministry were charged by provincial writers with a desire to 
reduce all universities to one uniform plan, and as cherishing a 
design to cast the mind of the nation in one mould. There does 
not, however, seem to be ground for this charge, if the circum- 
stances of the country are fairly looked at. There is at present 
no provincial city, much less any private organization, which 
would be prepared to found any schools of medicine, of philosophy, 
or of history, that could command general confidence. Secondary 
education—to which we shall presently refer—has been so 
neglected, that young men in Italy require a continuous training 
before they can be at all fitted for arduous public duties. To en- 
sure a sufficient degree of administrative competency, and in 
order to secure that the young functionaries of the new kingdom 
shall be imbued with an intelligent public spirit, it does seem 
essential that a comprehensive national supervision shall be 
exercised over all the higher branches of education. It was, 
certainly, incumbent on the Government, in taking on itself the 
responsibility of university education, that it should lay down a 
few fixed general principles. Therefore in the matter of exami- 
nations it was incumbent on the Ministry to insist on some 
systematic plan by which the effects of past relaxation might be 
speedily obviated ; and they were bound to offer to the country 
some guarantee for the soundness of the ‘results’ gained by so 
costly an expenditure. There can be no fear that the successors 
of Cavour will authorize any scheme of pedantic routine, or 
that any statesmen of the new kingdom will ever permit a 
return to the priestly systems which had been retained in all 
the smaller colleges up to the revolution. 
One would not expect to meet in Italy with any strong party 
of voluntary educationists ; but Signor Manteucci and the Minis- 
terial educational reformers have been met with proposals to 
abolish all Government regulation of universities, and to proclaim 
them free alike of special oversight, and central support. Some 
think that this might raise the character and tone of the 
universities. On this point, however, few, if any, can have such 
means of forming a sound judgment as the ex-Minister himself. 
He thinks that such a course would not only imperil the exist- 
ence of all but the largest universities, but that it would risk 
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altogether the proper maintenance of classical and all superior 
studies, an object which Signor Manteucci has most earnestly 
laboured to support. It should also be observed, that Italy is 
socially as well as politically different from other old countries 
whose civilization has not been so continually interrupted by 
priestcraft and misgovernment. There is in Italy intellectual 
activity enough amongst the classes for whom the university 
system is intended ; but we do not find there, as in England and 
Germany, an active scientific curiosity, or methodical and studious 
habits ; nor have the Italian universities a large income inde- 
pendent of the direct assistance of the State. Much less do we 
find in Italy, as in both those northern countries, facilities for 
superior private tuition, or any free collegiate establishments. 

The whole subject of university reform has been, with Signor 
Manteucci, a matter of continuous and anxious study for years 
before he was called to the Ministry of Public Instruction ; and 
the ‘regulation’ of November, 1862, embodied only very 
partially the programme which he had proposed to himself. 
The principal measures he had wished to carry out, and which 
he probably yet desires to see adopted, may be summarized in 
the following abstract :— 


‘ The closing of the weak and imperfect universities, substituting 
for them—in some more active provincial towns—faculties of law 
and medicine ; those he would place at the charge and under the 
supervision of the communal authorities. In some of the larger 
centres he would have established practical schools of engineers 
and a higher grade of medical colleges. Whilst preserving a very 
small number of the larger universities, he would have them 
rendered thoroughly efficient and complete. The normal high 
school at Pisa is valuable under its partial reform; but this he 
would enlarge wholly in the service of classical literature. The 
museum and institute at Florence he would change into a 
superior normal college adapted for the training of savans and pro- 
fessors of natural philosophy and science.’ 


These proposals, as will be seen, refer only to the higher 
range of study. The institutions at Pisa and Florence might 
supply the universities and secondary schools with professors 
and tutors; but it may be said, that a supply of competent 
teachers for every grade of education is at present the great 
need of Italy. 

To understand the present position of Italian education it is 
necessary to glance at some of the institutions as they existed 
in the provinces annexed by the revolution. In Tuscany, for 
instance, the Grand Duke, in 1838, invited to the University of 
Pisa, and to the medical school and museum of Florence, 
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many distinguished men whom political persecution had driven 
from other parts of Italy. At this period M. Giorgini, from the 
Polytechnic School at Paris, was intrusted with the general 
direction of education in Tuscany. To him is attributed the 
establishment of the normal school at Pisa, which was then 
intended for lyceum professors, and was the only institution of 
the kind in Italy. But the fostering care of the Grand Duke 
was limited to the higher class of education : even the secondary 
schools and the gymnasiums were left to the charge of the 
priests. After 1848 reaction blighted the few efforts which had 
been made, and the University of Pisa was closed, lest it should 
become a focus of revolutionary ideas. In 1859 the Provisional 
Government made a great effort to restore Tuscany to its former 
educational eminence. One measure of their patriotic efforts 
may be noticed in the advanced charges for public instruction, 
which increased, in the budget of the province, from one million 
francs in 1853, to two millions in 1861. There is, however, 
some excuse for a little partiality towards Tuscany. During 
greater part of the last half-century Florence has been conspicuous 
for progress in literature and science, if not in politics. The 
University of Pisa also has enjoyed a certain scientific reputa- 
tion ever since the time of Galileo, who, as the Italians consider, 
was the founder of the experimental system of philosophy. The 
Turin Ministry have attempted to found a ‘superior institute’ 
at Florence, but that experiment was before its time, and has not 
succeeded. Yet Tuscany has many facilities which may easily 
enable her to keep the lead in the higher education of Italy. 
She has her university at Pisa, and also the normal school, 
which, as now reconstituted, is capable of accommodating sixty 
students. At Leghorn there is also a nautical school. Of 
religious educational institutions there are many in Florence. 
The Waldensians have removed their college there, and also 
maintain an elementary school. 

Only in one province of Italy, that of Piedmont, had there 
been before 1859 any organization for higher instruction. This 
existed in the famous ‘constitutions’ of Turin University (so 
much admired by Napoleon I.), and the office of ‘ Minister of 
‘Reform. This functionary, within all that pertained to his 
office, had the authority of a minister of state, and had associated 
with him a sort of council on public instruction. This system, 
established by Charles Emmanuel III., in 1772, was encumbered 
with many technical formalities. Before 1848 the constitutional 
Government, in their eagerness to promote popular education, 
had introduced many violent changes into these Turin ‘con- 

‘ stitutions,’ which afterwards became the foundation for the law 
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of 1859. This enactment was essentially bureaucratic ; yet being 
the only educational law of Italy, it was speedily extended to 
Lombardy, and afterwards, with many modifications, to the 
other provinces of the new kingdom. Thus the university 
system of Piedmont, which was rigid and semi-military, has come 
into contact with the collegiate customs of the rest of Italy, 
which, though economical enough, were without regular plan, 
indolent and narrow. The Piedmontese system of education had, 
previously to 1859, been well administered by Sardinian states- 
men, amongst whom should be named with commendation, 
Count Balbo, the first minister of Charles Albert in 1848, and 
in later years, the Count Alfieri. There are now four universities 
in the Sardinian kingdom: those of Turin, Genoa, Cagliari, and 
Sassari. Of these, Turin has 800 to 900 students, but Sassari 
has only 25 to 30. 

In the Legations, and in the Marshes and Umbria, the pro- 
visional authorities of 1859-60 displayed great educational zeal. 
During the short continuance of their power they appointed 
inspectors, obtained funds for the establishment of asiles (infant 
schools), and opened many primary schools. The old University 
of Perouse, which had only 100 students, and that of Camerino, 
with only 30, they endeavoured to reform at the expense of the 
municipalities. This course was also taken by Farini with the 
University of Ferrari, which has only 100 students. As may be 
imagined, these measures have not made university education 
popular with the municipal tax-payers, who have complained, not 
only of the expense, but also of the working of the Piedmontese 
law of 1859. Here it should be named that Emilia has, besides 
the University of Ferrari, those of Parma, which last year had 
268 students ; Modena, with 390; and Bologna, having 400 to 
500. These four universities stand on a territory no larger than 
an average English county, and are maintained at an annual 
cost of 800,000 francs, a sum which, Signor Manteucci says, is 
equal to that which defrays the whole cost of the superior instruc- 
tion of France. This instance may serve to show how great a 
task yet remains for Italian statesmen, before their educational 
institutions can be moulded into just proportions. 

In the Two Sicilies zealous educational efforts were made 
immediately after the ‘liberation’ in all the larger towns of 
these provinces, and a somewhat showy attempt was made to 
revive the University of Naples. The authorities of that city 
reported that 10,000 students were in attendance during 1861 ; 
but when the Minister visited the colleges last year he only found 
from 2,000 to 3,000 students. Yet the attempt to revive this 
university has brought together valuable agencies, which will be 
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available as soon as students are found sufficiently numerous to 
utilize the advantages offered. Professors of the highest standing 
have already settled in the city. Amongst these are Spaventa, 
Imbriani, and Vera, in moral and political philosophy ; and 
Trudi, De Gaspari, and Albini, in natural and medical science. 
These professors, by their residence in the city, cannot fail to 
exert some good moral and political influence ; and until the 
number of students increases many opportunities of private 
tuition will be atforded amongst the wealthy denizens or visitors 
of the great southern capital. 

The difficulties in the way of Italian university reform will 
readily be recognised. The regulation of November, 1862, did 
much in establishing one uniform system of examinations. It 
also spread the course of study in each faculty over a definite 
number of years, and granted pensions, equivalent to our scho- 
larships, in order to induce students to prolong their courses. 
It considerably enlarged the powers of rectors and academical 
councils. But this ordinance gave great offence to the existing 
collegiate authorities, by the appointment of six commissioners 
who had power to test the examinations for degrees. As we 
have seen, however, by the statistics of the candidates who passed, 
this investigation was imperatively required. In the task of 
this scholastic reformation the Turin Ministry will need to 
exercise great patience and wise discrimination. As soon as 
foreign dangers cease to press on the new kingdom, sectional 
jealousies and municipal pretensions will be sure to arise, and in 
connection with the universities those feelings will find the most 
plausible expression. No one can doubt that Signor Manteucci 
is right in desiring to reduce the number of the universities, 
though each of them will be able to plead some ancient claim 
against the reformer’s design. One solid reason for reducing the 
number of these establishments may be drawn from the change 
in the system of higher instruction, dating from the period when 
the smaller universities of the later middle ages began to decay. 
It was at that time when, in the natural sciences, the methods 
of experimental instruction first began to be practised ; and the 
Italians claim that this system was inaugurated by Galileo at 
Pisa. Be that as it may, any university now, to be efficient, 
requires collections of natural specimens, cabinets, and labora- 
tories. It is evident that Italy cannot maintain twenty-one 
universities of the modern type, nor is there need for such a 
number ; but the task of choosing those which are to remain 
may be difficult and invidious. Another impediment to higher 
instruction in Italy is the great want of good secondary schools, 
and the deficiency of suitable professors for the old lyceums and 
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gymnasiums ; so that students are not yet duly prepared in any 
great number to enter the universities. In every department of 
Italian education, whilst there is urgent need for progress, it is 
none the less needful that the changes made shall be gradual, 
and be as little as possible forced on by a central authority. 
There is much room in all the provinces for self-denying indi- 
vidual effort. This Signor Manteucci has himself given freely ; 
and he feels, to use his own expression, that ‘the state, the 
‘communes, and private citizens, should all be united in a holy 


campaign against ignorance.’ 


The subject of ‘secondary’ instruction in Italy is one on which 
it is very difficult either to obtain or to give clear and definite 
information. Not that statistics are wanting ; these shall pre- 
sently be quoted; but it is not easy to draw a comparison 
between any part of our educational machinery, and the 
lyceums, gymnasiums, and instituts technique, which, under 
the head of ‘secondary instruction,’ cost the kingdom of Italy 
annually four millions of francs. The gymnasiums and some of 
the lyceums, in their ancient origin and the social position of 
their pupils, partake of the character of our grammar and high 
schools, and also in some degree are similar to our training 
schools. The course of instruction, however, differs widely, as it 
often includes the antiquated courses of ‘ humanity and rhetoric, 
and is far inferior in comprehensiveness and value to the 
English institutions we have named. In no part of Italy, except 
in the ancient provinces of Lombardy, has there been any organ- 
ization for this class of instruction ; but before the ‘liberty of 
‘teaching’ was proclaimed from Turin, there were in the Romagna 
and in Tuscany some private secondary schools as well as col- 
leges of that rank, under the care of some religious or municipal 
administrators. The present inefficiency of this important 
branch of education is revealed by a comparison between its ex- 
pense, and the small proportion of the population receiving 
benefit from it. The irregular rate of the cost of these institu- 
tions is a still greater proof of the need for thorough reform. It 
is said that some lyceums have an annual income of £1,000, 
and yet only have in training some dozen or fifteen pupils. 

The number of Italian lyceums—we take Signor Manteucci’s 
figures—is eighty-seven. Of these, twenty-four are in the 
southern provinces, two in Sardinia, and sixty-one in the rest of 
Italy. More than half of these have been founded within about 
the last five years. The aggregate number of pupils is 4,000, 
of whom nearly one-fourth are in their third year of instruction. 
The number of the ‘technical institutes’ is twenty-five. These 
are attended by 700 pupils, many of whom are there only from 
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business motives, in order to qualify themselves for semi-profes- 
sional occupations. The number of pupils in the gymnasiums is 
not specified ; but they must form by far the largest class, as the 
total of eléves receiving secondary instruction is 30,000. In 
comparing these with a similar class in France, the Minister 
uses a report of 1842, from which it appears there were 1 in 35 
of the population receiving secondary instruction; but the 
number given above for Italy is only equal to 1 in 66. 

There are two great objects which render secondary instruc- 
tion of definite importance just now in Italy. First, there is the 
providing of a steady supply of well-prepared students for the 
universities ; for it is only thus that future professors of lyceums 
can be provided, as also persons capable of training teachers in 
the normal elementary schools. Secondly, it is to these inter- 
mediate schools that the National Government must look for a 
regular supply of competent functionaries, men who shall be 
imbued with aspirations suited to the present exigences of the 
new kingdom. The French report, quoted from above, attempts 
an estimate of the degree of instruction which should be possessed 
by the superior employés of the State ; and according to that cal- 
culation Italy requires 1,500 to 2,000 high functionaries annually. 
Adding this number to the 2,000 which the Minister estimates 
as being annually needed to replenish the universities, it be- 
comes evident that the secondary education of Italy is far from 
being sufficient to supply her necessities. The demand for em- 
ployés alluded to above is due, in its excess, to the bureaucratic 
and centralized system which events have forced on the new 
kingdom. This demand is directly injurious in an educational 
point of view, for it necessarily lessens the number of young 
professors and superior teachers who would make good instruc- 
tors, though they often make but indifferent administrators. 

The ex-Minister considers that there might be introduced into 
this department of Italian instruction a certain subdivision, which 
would admirably serve the twofold purpose of reducing the cen- 
tralized expense, whilst reserving to the Ministry that foreseeing 
control which it is so desirable the Government should yet retain. 
He suggests that the ‘technical institutes, together with those 
portions in the courses of the lyceums and gymnasiums which 
relate to professional and technical studies, might be placed at 
the charge and left mainly under the direction of the municipali- 
ties and communes. They would find a direct business interest 
in the practical part of instruction, which, especially during the 
present material progress of Italy, affords to its possessors good 
remuneration. If, then, the provinces could gradually learn to 
take this responsibility on themselves, the Turin statesmen would 
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be more free to assume the full charge of examinations, and to 
cherish classical instruction to the extent which they desire. 

In effect Signor Manteucci invites the opinion of foreigners as 
to the method by which Italy may ‘raise the general level of 
‘her studies, and so reconquer her ancient glory in science and 
‘letters.’ From this country there will be one general response : 
‘Educate the mass of the people, give them the rudiments of 
‘knowledge, and the rest will follow in due course. Elementary 
instruction is the present need, as in it is the future hope of Italy. 
From various points evidence is forced on us that popular igno- 
rance is a source of great danger for the new Italian state. In 
illustration of the general illiteracy of the masses in Italy, the 
ex-Minister points to the Prussian army, in which, out of 200,000 
soldiers, not more than six are unable to read and write ; and he 
says that to invert these proportions would, until very lately, 
exhibit the unlettered condition of the Italian populations. The 
neglect of popular education in many of the provinces, as in 
Tuscany, was coexistent with much showy zeal for higher cul- 
ture. At the present time, in that province, as also in the 
Romagna and the Two Sicilies, there are many communes still 
without elementary schools, especially for girls. In the whole 
kingdom, out of 3,000,000 of children of suitable age for primary 
instruction, not more than one-third are at school, and of this 
proportion the Southern provinces contribute only one-eighth. 
It was in the Two Sicilies that the greatest ignorance prevailed, 
and where the greatest obstacles did, and still do, exist. Naples, 
in 1860, was described as a ‘city without schools ;’ there being 
only a few that were connected with the monastic establishments, 
and some kept by ignorant pedagogues with whom it would be a 
libel to compare our old village dames. Yet nothing could exceed 
the eagerness shown by the Neapolitans for instruction. When 
King Ferdinand had left Naples, and before schools could be 
opened, peripatetic teachers traversed the city, having the 
alphabet and short lessons elevated on a placard, around which 
the lazzuroni and artisans eagerly gathered. As showing the 
remarkable quickness of the Neapolitan children, one instance 
may be mentioned. A Bible-reader, in the space of three 
months, taught twenty-six boys to read, write, sum, and point 
out on the map all the capitals of Europe. This, by the way, 
was teaching which was done gratuitously. The greatest obstacle 
to popular education has been the need for teachers. There are 
in the universities of the kingdom thirty-one chairs of theology, 
costing 93,000 francs per annum ; yet most of the priests in the 
Southern provinces are so ignorant as not to be available for 
common school instructors ; whilst some of better acquirements, 
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as well as many laymen, who might have been accepted as 
tutors, are hostile to the new régime. Yet the efforts which 
have been put forth in the Southern provinces—principally in 
Naples—both by administrators and private individuals, are 
worthy of the highest praise. We give official statistics of ele- 
mentary instruction in the Neapolitan provinces, which show the 
progress effected during eleven months, ending November, 1862. 
The number of communes comprised in this area is 1,855, in 
which in— 
December, 1861. | November, 1862. 
Elementary Schools. Pupils. Elementary Schools. Pupils. 
1,044, for boys, contained.. 23,569 | 1,603, for boys, contained.. 60,050 
778, for girls, contained.. 18,112 | 922, for girls, contained.. 30,567 
| 


18, evening schools for 911, evening schools for 


adults, contained 204 adults, contained 


_1,850 41,885 


100,421 


The increase of the girl and adult pupils is particularly pleas- 
ing, as it gives evidence of a universal desire for instruction. 
Since November, 1862, the area of elementary instruction 
has been widely extended in the Two Sicilies. Besides, 
these figures do not show what is being done by philanthropic 
efforts. There are three large schools in Naples connected with 
the ‘Evangelical Italian Society ;’ and there is the ‘Female 
‘Protestant School,’ established by the Marchese Cressi, and 
afterwards developed into a normal and industrial school under 
the admirable management of the Russian Countess Steinbock. 

Piedmont and Lombardy, in the matter of elementary instruc- 
tion, present a contrast to the rest of Italy: indeed, it has been 
said that these provinces may in primary education challenge a 
comparison with any state in Europe. To the constitutional 
Ministers of Charles Albert should be awarded the credit which 
is due in having thus placed Sardinia in the vanguard of Italian 
education. The last statistics published relating to this division 
are of the date of 1856-7; but the ex-Minister, speaking from 
personal knowledge, assures us that forthcoming figures will 
show a considerable advance. The kingdom of Sardinia then 
comprised 2,195 communes, and it was chiefly by them* that 
the cost of this elementary instruction was defrayed, amounting 
at that time to 3,899,700 francs (£156,000). There were 
then— 

Schools for boys ‘ ‘ . 5,792 
Schools for girls. . 938,158 
Salles @asiles (infant schools) . 215 


* The municipality of Genoa contributes 12,000 francs to its own schools. 
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There were engaged in the Sardinian schools— 


4,917 registered male teachers, having an average salary of 486f. 
2,471 do. female do. do. 350f. 


The infant schools contained 21,000 very young children. 
This is a pleasing feature,"if it does not imply an undue leaning 
to Government aid on the part of the Sardinian people. These 
novel institutions have exercised in many of the disturbed 
districts, and especially in Naples and the Southern provinces, a 
valuable civilizimg influence. We miss the evening schools 
from the above enumeration ;* but, considering the date of 
these statistics, it is evident that most youths in Piedmont and 
Lombardy of fifteen to eighteen, will have received a good 
elementary education ; and there cannot be so much need for 
adult instruction in those provinces which there is in the 
benighted regions of the South, so lately rescued from priestly 
domination. 

The mention of teachers in the above list reminds us of an 
Italian ‘ Teachers’ Mutual Aid Society,’ which exhibits a faculty 
for organization and a methodized prudence not exceeded by 
any class in this country. This society numbers 2,000 associates. 
They have a capital of twelve millions of francs, which is invested 
in the national funds at 6} per cent. Their income is applied to 
the support of aged and invalided teachers, and they also give 
prizes to successful masters. 

Allusion has been made to the educational zeal displayed by 
the provisional authorities in Emilia and the Romagna. The 
stimulus then imparted to elementary instruction has issued in 
expanding efforts on the part of the communes. In at least 
twenty of these sections in the Romagna since 1860 the primary 
schools have been quadrupled, and in addition many new 
lyceums and professional schools have been opened. Modena 
has doubled the number of elementary schools within a year. 
At Bologna, in one month, nine evening schools were started, 
which are attended by 800 working men. As one instance of 
the pecuniary sacrifices made for education the little town of 
Ascoli may be named, which devotes annually 1,200 franes to 
the purpose of primary instruction. 


* It is probable that evening schools have been added within the last few 
years; for at Genoa they exist now. A few months agoa gentleman visiting an 
adult school in that city was interested with the sight of mechanics hard at 
work on division sums. On expressing his pleasure, and giving them a word of 
encouragement, dozens of the men replied at once, ‘Thank you, sir; and is not 
‘ this the shortest way to Rome ?’—an exclamation worthy of a statesman. To 
show the large proportion of the population under instruction, we may state 
that at Genoa, out of little more than 100,000 inhabitants, 16,000 are at the 
public schools, besides many at private academies. 
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So far as the intellectual reformation of Italy is being worked 
out by the communes, it is a double benefit. The provincial 
inhabitants will give a more cordial support to the new kingdom, 
as they find themselves intrusted freely with local concerns of 
such direct advantage to themselves ; and thus the evils of cen- 
tralization may gradually be neutralized. Reference has already 
been made to the inconvenience arising from the operation of 
the Piedmontese law of 1859. That enactment was considera- 
bly modified in its application to the Two Sicilies ; and we trust 
that the Turin Government will not permit that its rigid pro- 
visions shall interfere with the vigorous efforts now being made 
in all the mid-Italian provinces, except those which are still 
under the ancient yoke. As we have seen by the statement of 
Signor Manteucci himself, there are far more children yet need- 
ing instruction than those already being taught.* 

Regarding what has been done for elementary instruction in 
Italy, the zeal displayed therein especially demands earnest 
sympathy from the English friends of the new kingdom, that 
being a department of educational work which does not brin 
such immediate honour for its promoters as do efforts to further 
professional and university instruction. That popular instruc- 
tion is already appreciated is evident from the enthusiasm dis- 
played at Naples a few weeks ago, on occasion of distributing 
the prizes to the boys’ and adult schools of that city. It 
was the anniversary of the publication of the plebiscite which 
united the provinces to the kingdom of Victor Emmanuel. The 
pupils were drawn up in the Exchange before all the authorities 
and the principal inhabitants of the city. Three chief prizes, and 
thirty-three smaller, were distributed in the shape of savings-bank 
books, having a sum of money entered to the credit of each 
recipient. Numbers of reward-books also were distributed as 
presents to others of the pupils, and the whole proceedings were 
witnessed by crowds of eager and deeply interested spectators. 

As this paper mainly refers to education as it is organized and 
officially recognised in Italy, it is impossible here to do justice to 
the numerous philanthropic and religious educational efforts 
which are being made in all the principal cities of the new 
kingdom. These schools are of far greater value than their 
numerical statistics would imply, as in nearly every instance 
some industrial or normal traming is included in the plans of 
their managers, who also bestow on their pupils most continuous 
and self-denying personal efforts. These schools, in which the 

* Sig. Manteucci attaches great importance to multiplying editions of gocd 


elementary school books and to the establishment of public libraries for the 
working classes. 
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Bible is used as a class-book as in this country, naturally excite 
the opposition of the priesthood ; but this appears to add to the 
zest of the pupils. At Bergamo is a normal school for young 
women, having eighty pupils. This the bishop and priests of the 
neighbourhood have attempted to suppress, but without success. 
The schools of the ‘ Italian Evangelical Society’ at Naples have 
been alluded to. Under a similar title seven schools in the north 
are carried on by Dr. Luigi de Sanctis and his lady : four are in 
Turin, two at Genoa, and one at Milan. The cost of these 
schools for 1862 was nearly 10,000 francs, a large part of which 
was collected by Mrs. Rawson, of Sheffield, Miss Fox, of Falmouth, 
and other British ladies. The Waldensians support their college 
at Florence, and elementary schools in Turin, Milan, Brescia, 
Florence, Genoa, and Elba. Altogether there are in Italy nearly 
3,000 children under this kind of missionary training. The 
‘Italian Ladies’ Society’ have adopted a different policy: they 
have established schools without the use of the Bible, in order 
to avert the opposition of the priests and to conciliate the preju- 
dices of the parents. They maintain an industrial school’ at 
Torre del Greco, and have morning and evening classes both at 
Naples and Turin. 

The ‘fine arts’ department of public instruction in Italy 
would seem to us in this country to be the one most dispropor- 
tionately expensive. That division is, however, a very compre- 
hensive one. Under it are included not only the sums for the 
support of picture and sculpture galleries, and fine art institutes, 
but also the charges for the custody of archives and the main- 
tenance of scientific and archeological societies. At Milan it 
has its Academy of Belles Lettres and a Museum of Antiquities ; 
and at Florence, a Tuscan Historical Society. This department 
has also defrayed the cost of publishing the ‘Archivo Storico,’ edited 
by M. Vieusseux. Every little province of Italy has its history ; 
and it may be good policy on the part of the central Government 
to encourage the tenacity with which each section cherishes its 
own reminiscences, and preserves with family pride its special 
contribution to the national fame. There may come for Italy a 
future of leisure and refinement, when her traditions and his- 
torical relics can be studied with that elaborate care of which 
they are worthy. In Naples and Sicily, of all the Italian pro- 
vinces, the greatest scope exists for archeological research. 

Many other educational agencies, which do not come under 
any of the divisions we have named, have been instituted or 
extended with that prompt sagacity which characterizes the 
Turin statesmen. Thus at Milan a special school of engineers 
has been formed, which must confer great benefits on the agricul- 
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ture of Lombardy. The Superior Institute at Florence, before 
referred to, was planned on a scale too imposing as compared 
with the yet unsettled social position of the kingdom; yet 
many of the distinguished professors drawn thither during the 
last three years will, by their residence in the city, do something 
to revive its former intellectual prestige. The museum affords 
great facilities in certain departments of advanced study, espe- 
cially in that of comparative anatomy and physiology, to which 
are attached the distinguished services of M. Schiff as professor. 

Due attention to these higher educational efforts, as well as to 
many other departments of Italian affairs, is disturbed by a low 
fever of restless expectancy, for the thoughts of all Italians turn 
towards the ancient capital of the country. The boys at school 
and statesmen in the Cabinet are alike reminded by every men- 
tion of Rome, that ecclesiastical despotism is not yet overthrown, 
neither is foreign domination at an end. A certain ultimate 
advantage may, however, accrue from this delay, if the provincial 
cities are in the meantime enabled to fall back on their own 
educational resources, and to acquire thereby a confidence in 
their self-dependent life. 

Throughout the question of educational reform in Italy a want 
of system and plan perplexes English observers. For this there 
is no help at present; but one may recognise in the wise and 
earnest determination of Italian statesmen the best possible sub- 
stitute for any improvised system which could be devised. 


Art. VII.— Revolutions in English History. By the Rev. R. Vauanan, 
D.D. Vol. III. Revolutions in Government. 


WE have had recently a great variety of works on English 
History. Not only have different periods of our annals been 
treated by writers who have made them their special study, but 
Mr. Charles Knight has produced a work on the entire subject, 
which, by the extent and accuracy of the information it embodies, 
the independent spirit which it breathes, the simple yet felicitous 
style in which it is written, and, above all, by its hearty sym- 
pathy with everything relating to our social progress, well 
deserves the title it bears of the ‘Popular History of England.’ 
Happily, too, we have had abridgments, some of them executed 
with considerable skill, which give the youth in our schools more 
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correct impressions of the men and deeds of the past than we 
were able to gather, in our own childhood, from Goldsmith or 
Mrs. Markham. Among this class we must make honourable 
mention of the lectures to the Chorley Wood Institute, in which 
Mr. Longman has, in so admirable a manner, presented to the 
working classes of the country a vivid and faithful summary 
of the leading facts in their country’s story. None of these 
books, however, trench at all upon the province which Dr. 
Vaughan has marked out for himself. The work which he has 
now, after years of patient investigation, brought to a successful 
completion, stands alone. It does not profess to be a History of 
England, and yet it would be a great mistake to regard it as a 
mere abridgment. It has a distinct aim; and, so far as the 
working out of its own purpose is concerned, it is thoroughly 
complete. The author’s design was to trace out the path along 
which England has advanced to her present freedom and great- 
ness, and he has omitted nothing which seemed necessary to 
mark this out with clearness and precision. 

The necessity for a work of this kind, so far from having been 
diminished, has rather been increased by the multitude of recent 
publications. In consequence of the free access to our national 
records which has been enjoyed by modern writers, a flood of 
light has been thrown on many hitherto obscure events and 
characters in our history. There are, however, comparatively 
few who are able to go through for themselves the volumes which 
enter into all the details of the narrative, while there are many 
who are anxious to have a condensed but accurate view of the 
result. This Dr. Vaughan has given with great fidelity, and his 
work is rendered all the more valuable by the fact that he has 
himself consulted the original documents, and presents us with 
the independent conclusions of one thoroughly familiar with his- 
toric investigations, and in not a few instances corrects the 
one-sided and partial representations of his predecessors in this 
department of labour. 

It has been our misfortune that our histories have, for the 
most part, been written under the influence of strong party 
prejudice. Even our best recent authors furnish few exceptions 
to this rule. Brilliant, fascinating, and eloquent as are Lord 
Macaulay’s volumes, they are unhappily disfigured by this stain. 
They are simply the Whig history of the period. It is hardly 
possible for any reader, while perusing them, to resist the 
spell which the great enchanter throws over him; but calmer 
reflection will suggest that the keen point of the striking 
antithesis must sometimes have been secured by indifference to 
strict accuracy ; that the historian’s own feelings must have given 
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not a little of that strong colouring which imparts vividness and 
force to his portraits ; and that, though a painter more scrupulous 
might not have produced such striking effects, his pictures would 
at least have had the merit of greater fidelity. His volumes can 
never cease to be read, but they would have had all the wider and 
more permanent influence if he had not claimed a monopoly of 
all the virtues for his Whig favourites, and had recognised the 
fact that even Toryism might sometimes be found in association 
with grandeur of intellect, nobility of heart, and earnest patriotic 
sentiment. 

Froude affords a still more notable example of these faults. 
Despite the careful diligence with which he has conducted his 
inquiries, the number of new and important facts which he has 
brought to the elucidation of the subject, and the freshness and 
beauty of his style, his work is rendered to a large extent worth- 
less as a contribution to historical literature, in consequence of 
his determination to glorify a particular hero, and the facility 
with which, under the bias of this feeling, he has accepted as 
unquestionable the very evidence which required to be most 
closely sifted. The singular escapade into which he was betrayed 
by his rashness and overweening reliance on all ancient docu- 
ments will, it is to be hoped, operate as a salutary warning. It 
is to his credit that he has modified, and to a large extent 
retracted, the statements relative to Queen Elizabeth which he 
had published so prematurely in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ But even 
this candour cannot wholly save him from the discredit attaching 
to conduct so little consonant with the calm and sober impar- 
tiality of a philosophic historian. We have no doubt of Mr. 
Froude’s anxiety to do justice, but unfortunately his preposses- 
sions are strong. Poor Anne Boleyn is one of the most. 
illustrious victims sacrificed to his determination to elevate 
Henry VIII. into a hero, and in his judgment of Elizabeth we 
think we can detect some traces of the feelings which inspired 
the portrait of her ill-fated mother. 

A tendency to indulge strong sectional sympathies and anti- 
pathies is one of our national failings. We entrench ourselves 
in our own little camps, into which we admit few strangers, 
and from which we rarely make excursions ourselves. Inti- 
mate social intercourse between men of different religious and 
political opinions is comparatively rare, and the result is 
that we fall into the most absurd mistakes, and indulge in 
the most uncharitable notions relative to each other. It 
is a misfortune when those who ought to guide and mould 
public opinion, instead of correcting, minister to these narrow 
feelings. Itis to Dr. Vaughan’s credit that he has escaped the 
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taint of this spirit. He has nowhere, indeed, sought to conceal 
his own decided opinions on matters of Church and State, but he 
has laboured to do full justice to those who hold contrary views. 
That he has not wholly failed in this effort is evident from the 
approval which has been already accorded to this volume by 
— that do not look upon Dissent with any favour. Dr. 

aughan, strong Dissenter as he is, never forgets that he is also 
an Englishman, and he has a tribute of admiration for any man 
who has faithfully served his country. Even those whose policy 
he regards as mistaken are judged with that discriminating 
candour which only belongs to one who is capable of appreciating 
the variety of influences by which men’s characters and opinions 
are shaped, and who therefore strives to manifest in his estimate 
of others that charity which he would desire to have exercised 
towards himself. 

The last volume of this work is devoted to a review of that 
great revolution which extended over the whole period of the 
Stuart rule in England, and whose result has been to give 
breadth and stability to our national liberties. With the ground 
which the narrative covers Dr. Vaughan has long been familiar, 
and has won deserved reputation by the ability with which he 
has before laboured in its cultivation. He has always cherished 
a sincere veneration for the noble men to whose sacrifices and 
toils England is so largely indebted, and the warmth of his 
feelings has not been chilled by the advance of years. He does 
not offer them the incense of a foolish flattery, or talk of them as 
though, in virtue of their illustrious qualities, they were exempted 
from the laws by which ordinary mortals are bound ; he can see 
in them errors and weaknesses which serve to qualify the praise 
to which they are fairly entitled; he seeks to discriminate 
between the success which may fairly be attributed to their 
own sagacity and that which was the result of favourable cir- 
cumstances ; but he never forgets the difficulties of the crisis 
through which they had to pass, or the eminence of the service 
which at great personal cost they rendered to. their country. 
His work can hardly fail to inspire the hearts of the young 
with generous and healthful sympathy with those great prin- 
ciples which lie at the foundation of all that is strong and 
noble in our national character, and to awaken an affec- 
tionate respect for the men in whose lives they were most 
conspicuously illustrated. By giving the rising generation 
a fuller understanding of the cost at which our liberties 
were secured, it will teach them to value more highly our 
precious national heritage, and inspire them with that jealous 
dread of all tendencies towards despotic encroachments which 
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forms the best guarantee for the perpetuation of those inestimable 
privileges which are at once the glory and the defence of our 
country. 

Little could any one who knew the state of English feeling at 
the death of Queen Elizabeth have supposed that, in less than 
half a century, an English monarch, in the legitimate line of 
succession, would see the standard of revolt urged against him by 
a large proportion of his people; that the combined power of the 
throne, the Church, and the nobility, would be unable to stem the 
torrent of popular fury ; that the King’s army would be over- 
thrown, his liberty lost, and finally his life sacrificed ; and that a 
republic, with a humble country squire at its head, would not 
only be established on the ruins of the ancient English monarchy, 
but would conduct the national affairs in such a way as to com- 
mand the respect of the proudest potentates of Europe. The 
ease with which the Restoration was subsequently accomplished, 
and the blindness with which all parties threw themselves into the 
arms of the returning King, and became the dupes of his craft 
and falsehood, can only serve to increase the wonder which this 
revolutionary outburst excites. Loyalty is one of the deepest 
feelings of the English heart, and never was it stronger than at 
the death of Queen Elizabeth. The Tudors certainly had not 
very humble notions of the Royal prerogative, and were not 
much disposed to tolerate any popular encroachments. Many of 
their proceedings were not a little arbitrary, and their religious 

liey in particular was tyrannical and persecuting ; yet it cannot 
denied that Elizabeth and, though in an inferior degree, 
Henry VIII. were popular sovereigns. Even the Puritans, who 
more than any others of her subjects had just reason to complain 
of the Virgin Queen, ever manifested towards her a devoted 
attachment, which was the most emphatic rebuke of her cruel 
policy. The fact was, she understood the genius of the English 
people, and though determined to maintain her own power, she, 
and even her father, had what Dr. Vaughan calls an ‘instinctive 
‘good sense,’ that enabled them to understand that there were 
boundaries which they could not safely pass. Elizabeth, too, 
felt that her interests were identical with those of her people, 
and that to throw herself into the cause of Protestantism was the 
only course compatible with her own safety. As Englishmen 
the Puritans could not but admire the bravery with which she 
bore herself in the presence of the dangers by which she was 
confronted, and the ability with which she maintained the honour 
of their country; while, as lovers of Protestant truth, they 
honoured her as the hope of all their oppressed fellow-religionists 
and the dread of the Popish faction throughout Europe. Very 
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truly has Dr. Vaughan said, ‘In the eyes of the Englishman this 
‘whole English land was represented in the King, and in him its 
‘whole people were supposed to be impersonated. “My King” 
‘was an expression charged with that loving and proud loyalty 
‘which had flowed on with our life’s blood through centuries.’ 
Never was this sentiment stronger than at the time when 
James I. ascended the throne, and by his deportment sueceeded 
in changing the whole current of feeling, and in paving the 
way for the misfortunes of his more unhappy but not more 
despotic son. 

Some writer has produced a book on ‘ things that might have 
‘been.’ Perhaps there are few of us who do not at some time 
or other indulge in such speculations; and, in some such mood, 
we have ourselves sometimes wondered as to what might have 
been the course of English story, had Elizabeth been succeeded 
by a prince inheriting her spirit and abilities ; as fond of power, 
and yet as capable of using it with discretion ; as able to enlist 
the sympathies of the people, and yet as determined to deprive 
them of any real influence in the state; in short, with both the 
capacity and the will to become an enlightened despot. The 
Commons had not yet so far learned their own strength, nor, 
indeed, did their rights rest on so settled a basis that they could 
have interposed an effectual opposition to a wisely concerted 
scheme for the establishment of absolute power. A monarch 
who had boldly assumed his position as the head of the Protes- 
tant party in Europe, and inspired the confidence of his people 
by his wisdom and gallantry, might, as it appears now, have suc- 
ceeded in masking his designs against popular liberty, and have 
so consolidated the power of the throne as to make it all but 
absolute. Happily English liberty was spared this danger. 
Disastrous as the reign of James seemed to be to the cause of 
true freedom, and evil as its influence unquestionably was on 
Continental Protestantism, still we, enjoying the advantage of a 
retrospective view, cannot but feel that in its issue its very 
weakness was made subservient to the best interests of the nation, 
and that thus out of man’s evil God’s providence found means 
of good. 

Dr. Vaughan is, therefore, in our view, perfectly right when 
he lays great stress on the influence which the character of 
James I. had upon our Revolution, and very truly says, ‘ that 
‘that deepest tragedy in our seventeenth century came from 
‘the character of James hardly less than from that of Charles, 
‘and from the reign of the sire fully as much as from that of the 
‘son.’ A remarkable conjuncture of circumstances caused the 
accession of the first Stuart to be acceptable to the most opposite 
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classes of his subjects. The Romanists hailed with favour the 
son of the royal martyr to their faith: the Puritans, on the con- 
trary, rested their hopes on his Presbyterian education. Both 
parties were prepared to accept him, if not with enthusiasm, at 
least with loyal trust ; and had he shown any tact in the manage- 
ment of men, there can be no reasonable doubt that he might 
have held a strong and peaceful sceptre over a people more 
united than they had been for half a century previous. Even 
the Scottish descent did not at first interfere with his popularity. 
The facility with which the high-spirited English people accepted 
a monarch from their old Scotch rivals was, indeed, something 
remarkable, and was a proof of their love of order and respect 
for hereditary right. Tired of unsettlement, and rejoicing in 
the prospect of an undisputed succession to the throne, they 
were content to pass over the unpleasant fact of their monarch’s 
Scottish birth. It was not till the first flush of his popularity had 
faded away, and they began to discern the real meanness of their 
prince, that this obvious topic of national reproach came much 
into notice. Then, but not till then, did they use this as well as 
every other ground of attack on which they could fix. The popu- 
lar ballads of the day contain many amusing proofs of the way 
in which, after the people had learnt to despise a kmg who pre- 
ferred dishonour to peace, and degraded himself by fawning on 
the wretched minions whom he had selected as the objects of his 
favour, made merry with the poverty of his fellow-countrymen, 
and the way they had enriched themselves by their migration to 
England. One specimen may serve to entertain our readers, 
and to indicate the spirit which had been aroused in the country. 


‘ Bonny Scot, we all witness can, 
That England hath made thee a gentleman. 


‘ Thy blue bonnet when thou came hither 
Could scarce keep out wind and weather ; 
But now it has turned to a hat and feather, 
Thy bonnet is blown the devil knows whither. 


‘ Thy shoes on thy feet, when thou camest from plow, 
Were made of the hide of an old Scot’s cow ; 
But now they are turned to a rare Spanish leather, 
And decked with roses altogether. 


‘ Thy sword at thy side was a great black blade, 
With a great basket hilt of iron made ; 
But now a long rapier doth hang by his side, 
And huffingly doth this bonny Scot ride. 
Bonny Scot, we all witness can, 


That England hath made thee a gentleman.” 
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There can be little doubt that the covert reference of this 
satire was to the King himself, and it is a significant indication 
of the disrespect into which he had fallen with numbers of his 
subjects. For this he had no one but himself to thank. He 
sought to clothe the monarch with greater majesty and power, 
but he only succeeded in exposing himself and his office to uni- 
versal contempt. With the most exalted notions as to the 
Divinity which should hedge a king around, his whole appear- 
ance, deportment, and conduct were marked by a meanness suffi- 
cient to destroy every sentiment of reverence. The first requisite 
for an English monarch, if he would have the respect of his sub- 
jects, is that he should be a gentleman; and this was just what 
James was not. He had not a spark of gentlemanly feeling in 
his heart, or a trace of gentlemanly bearing in his conduct. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to find anything in the man to awaken 
confidence or excite affection, still more anything in the sovereign 
to entitle him to the reverence of his subjects. His much- 
vaunted learning displayed itself in a pedantry that would have 
been ludicrous in a village schoolmaster in the Highlands; and 
this British Solomon was so unable to turn his wisdom to an 
nee purpose, that he only earned by it the epithet bestowed 

y Henri Quatre—the wisest fool in Europe. When he attempted 
to assume a dignity proper to his office, the contrast between 
the loftiness of his pretensions and the absurdity of his appear- 
ance was such as only to provoke laughter ; while the low, coarse, 
and roystering familiarity which marked his more condescending 
moods could only excite the disgust of all sober-minded people. 
His love of peace, a quality so rare in monarchs, was with him 
simply the result of cowardice, not the dictate of a wise and far- 
seeing policy ; and its effect was to throw away all the influence 
which England had gained by the heroic defence of her liberties 
and the wise conduct of her policy by Elizabeth and the saga- 
cious statesmen who surrounded her throne. The portrait of 
this meanest of kings is well sketched by Dr. Vaughan. 


‘In families, moral as well as physical qualities are often 
hereditary. In the princes of the house of Stuart we see little of the 
sober, Gothic honesty of the lowland Scot; much of the vanity, 
unsteadiness, and insincerity natural to the Italian and Gallic stock 
from which they came. In James tendencies of the latter descrip- 
tion were always observable. His physical nature, indeed, was so 
peculiar, as to baffle conjecture in regard to the probable origin of 
its characteristics. His flesh was remarkably soft. His legs were 
so weak that he did not so much walk as amble. His eyes rolled in a 
singular manner, as if involuntary, and seemed prompted at times by 
curiosity or timidity to follow the stranger who had last come withie 
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his sight. His tongue was too large for his mouth, affecting his 
speech, and becoming disagreeably evident in his eating and 
drinking. His wardrobe was neglected and rarely changed. To 
9 on the clean in the place of the not clean was irksome to him. 

is high conceptions in regard to the authority that should be 
accounted as inherent in a king had been rudely checked in Scotland. 
But he looked to England as to the country of bishops, of nobles, 
and of a people who knew how to defer to sovereign power. It 
was the promised land in which his fondest hopes of regal greatness 
were to be realized. Much soon happened to reveal the error of 
such anticipations. But the King was not to be convinced. Re- 
sistance to his will was always regarded as factious—as the 
perpetration of wrong, and of wrong verging upon treason and 
impiety. He would gladly have substituted an imperial despotism 
based on the civil law, in the place of the system of liberty based on 
the English constitution. Had he possessed the power, he was 
fully satisfied that the right so to do was inseparable from his 
office. At the same time, in the intellectual and in the moral 
character of the King, there was almost everything that could tend 
to give to such pretensions the appearance of a grotesque absurdity. 
James often evinced a kind of shrewdness in his observations on 
men and affairs. But his capacity was narrow ; and though he was 
obstinate in his prejudices, trom a radical weakness of nature, he 
could never be relied upon when circumstances happened to become 
opposed to his inclinations. His speeches present a strange mixture 
of sense and nonsense; of self-assertion and self-contradiction; of 
wisdom culled from books, and of follies bubbling up from his own 
mind. It is remarkable+hat of all his favourite schemes, and he 
had many, there was no one which he did not live to see a failure; 
those concerning which he had been the most sanguine, proving in 
the end the most hopeless. Thus the union of the two kingdoms ; 
the suppression of English Puritanism; the reconciliation of his 
Catholic subjects to his sway in England; the extension of 
Protestantism over Ireland, and of Episcopacy in Scotland; his 
hope of a marriage alliance with Spain; and his endeavour to 
establish certain arbitrary maxims of government, in the place 
of acknowledging the rights demanded by his subjects—all these 
matters lay near the heart of this monarch, all were zealously 
prosecuted by him, and all were failures. In truth, judged by his 
conduct, James should never have presumed to meddle with the 
affairs of a great nation. His days should have been passed in 
private life. His pedantry, his vanity, and his want of courage, 
were all his own—no king in English history had ever betrayed 
infirmities of that nature in any such measure. It was not only true 
that all his apparent virtues suffered from the contagion of their 
neighbouring vices, but those virtues could not be trusted from one 
day, or even from one hour, to another.’—Pp. 13—15. 


It is no wonder that a monarch of this character should un- 
dermine the respect in which the throne had been held, and so 
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prepare the way for the revolution of which his successor was 
the victim. He sowed the wind, and Charles reaped the whirl- 
wind. The shameless and indecent fondness displayed towards 
Carr and Villiers; the poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury, and 
James's mysterious behaviour in regard to the instigators of 
the foul deed ; the judicial murder of Sir Walter Raleigh, dic- 
tated by the King’s hatred of his independent spirit and ser- 
vile readiness to pander to the hated Spaniard ; the desertion of 
the Elector Palatine in the great crisis of his fortunes; the dis- 
graceful intrigues of Buckingham in connection with the proposed 
Spanish marriage ; and the singularly unrighteous and cruel con- 
duct pursued towards the Puritans—all combined to excite the 
discontent of the people, and to bring the sovereign and his 
courtiers into contempt. In vain did Oxford preach the doctrine 
of passive obedience ; in vain did James, by his proclamation, 
‘interdict all preachers from attempting “to declare, limit, or 
‘ “set bounds to, the prerogative, power, or jurisdiction of princes,”’ 
and seek to enforce his arbitrary notions by deeds as arbitrary 
and unconstitutional; in vain were the private papers of Peacham 
used as evidence against him, and the aged clergyman, on the 
ground of certain words disrespectful to loyalty, found in MS. 
in his study, tortured on the rack, condemned as a traitor, and left 
to rot in prison ; in vain were the bold words of Oliver St. John 
punished by imprisonment and fine, Coke’s maintenance of the 
authority of the law visited with expulsion from his high judicial 
office, and the work of the Star Chamber carried on with a reso- 
lute disregard of the spirit and forms of the constitution. All 
these measures could neither subdue the free spirit of the people, 
nor even repress that license in the discussion of public affairs 
which was so peculiarly offensive to the court. It was the King 
himself who was the greatest traitor to royalty and the realm, 
and who did more for the overthrow of his own prerogative than 
any of its most determined opponents. Had there been any 
redeeming qualities, either in his domestic or foreign policy, to 
serve as a counterpoise to its many points of weakness, the 
results would not have been so disastrous. A brilliant adminis- 
tration abroad would have atoned, in the eyes of his subjects, even 
for some of the oppressions under which they groaned at home, 
and the nation would have taken little note of the boisterous and 
disgusting excesses which disgraced the court, if the position of 
England, as the champion of Protestantism and freedom, had 
been maintained with vigour and success. On the other hand, 
the people might have condoned the errors of a foreign policy, 
deemed too timid and conciliatory, if it had been pursued with 
the view of giving them time to consolidate their strength and 
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develop their industrial and commercial resources. What they 
could not pardon was, that their King, who made himself and 
them a laughing-stock for all Europe, should arrogate an autho- 
rity never granted to their most beloved and powerful rulers ; 
that he should abandon his own son-in-law, and so bring disgrace 
on himself and ruin to the Protestant cause on the Continent, 
and that not from a magnanimous resolve to subordinate private 
feelings and domestic interests to the real welfare of the country, 
but solely from a craven dread of war, and a secret reluctance to 
aid the cause which had excited so powerfully the enthusiasm of 
the great majority of his subjects; that he should practise a 
paltry economy, not that he might spare his people from the 
burden of an oppressive taxation, but that he might have the 
more to waste upon himself and his favourites; that, in short, 
England should lose all the prestige acquired by the conduct of 
Elizabeth, to gratify a prince who made his court the scene of the 
most obscene and debasing orgies, and who united in himself all 
the attributes that were fitted to alienate the trust and affection 
of a high-spirited race, whose feelings of proud independence 
were greatly strengthened by the recollection of the heroic way 
in which they had so recently defied and overcome the power of the 
haughtiest monarch of Europe, at the very time when he deemed 
himself, and the world in general regarded him as, invincible. 
Dr. Vaughan has traced the operation of these causes with 
great minuteness ; and we are satisfied that most readers will rise 
from a perusal of the chapter devoted to the subject with a truer 
appreciation of the real significance of the reign of the first 
Stuart, in its bearing on subsequent events, than they ever had 
before. Our space does not permit us to follow him into more 
detail ; but we cannot leave this part of our subject without a 
passing reference to James's ecclesiastical policy. His early edu- 
cation in Presbyterianism seems only to have inspired him with 
a dread of the system and its influence which was perfectly 
childish. One of the principles which he had grasped, and to 
which he adhered with the unreasoning obstinacy so natural to 
minds of his order, was the close interdependence of the mon- 
archy and the episcopate. ‘No bishop, no king’ was his con- 
stant cry. Despite his parade of theological learning, his reli- 
gious convictions, if we are to judge by their practical result, 
must have been of the loosest character. On one occasion the 
Duke of Buckingham thought to please him by an impious 
parody on the ordinance of baptism, in which a pig was dressed 
up as a child ; and one of the Duke’s household, ‘dressed like « 
‘bishop in his satin gown, lawn sleeves, and other pontifical 
‘ornaments, was beginning to read the service, when ‘the 
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‘squeaking noise of the brute that he most abhorred ’ attracted 
the King’s attention. Whether it was, as Wilson tells us in his 
life of the King, from his displeasure at such ‘ungodly mirth, as 
‘ likely to increase, and not cure his melancholy, or what is more 
probable, from his well-known antipathy to the pig, that James 
stopped the ceremony, we cannot tell; but the fact that Buck- 
ingham deemed it probable that such a blasphemous representa- 
tion would be palatable, is itself an indication of the monarch’s 
religious character. But whether he was a good Christian or not, 
he was certainly a warm partisan of the prelates. His devotion to 
Episcopacy, like that of some other royal devotees of the Anglican 
Church, was purely political, and, unfortunately for him, the 
bishops themselves were not in such good repute as to be able 
to render him any material service. A remark by Sir Anthony 
Weldon, when describing the infamous proceedings relative to 
the divorce of the Earl of Essex from his abandoned Countess, 
shows the esteem in which the prelates were held by others 
besides their Puritan opponents. ‘The bishops,’ he says, ‘ must be 
‘ principal actors (as I know not in what bad action they would 
‘not be lookers on)’ Such a hint may show us the estimate 
which was formed of these divines by men who were not disposed 
to judge them too severely, and may indicate how little prospect 
royalty had of receiving any effectual support from its ecclesias- 
tical coadjutors in the great struggle which was then impending. 

In the second chapter of the volume, headed, ‘The Crisis and 
‘the Law,’ Dr. Vaughan notes the successive stages of the 
conflict prior to the period when the great questions at issue 
between the King and the Parliament were referred to the 
arbitrament of the sword. ‘James I., says Dr. Vaughan, 
‘would have suppressed Puritanism, and counselled his son to 
‘hold no parley with it’ Charles received this counsel with 
becoming deference, and it was certainly from no lack of will on 
his part that his father’s intentions against the hated sect were 
not carried into practical execution. With hearty good-will did 
he set himself to the task of crushing Puritanism, little suspect- 
ing that Puritanism would crush him, The account which 
Dr. Vaughan gives of this new power which was so soon to 
accomplish such extraordinary results, is marked by extreme 
discrimination. The weak points of Puritanism are not con- 
cealed. It is frankly admitted that the design of its leaders was 
to make the National Church ‘a Church according to the 
‘ Puritans, and not a Church according to the bishops or accord- 
‘ing to any council of the State ;’ and that in this they deserved 
to be resisted, as in truth they were, by the Independents, who, 
with their broader views, did not, when claiming liberty of 
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conscience, mean only to insist on such liberty for themselves, 
But whatever abatement may be made for this cardinal defect, 
the Puritans deserve credit for the noble manliness with which 
they insisted on the supreme authority of Scripture and the 
rights of the individual conscience, on which both King and 
prelates were prepared so ruthlessly to trample. That they 
were inconsistent in the application of their own principles, that 
many of their views were extremely narrow, and that the spirit 
which they manifested was exclusive to the verge of intolerance, 
were the faults of their age and position. That they arrested the 
advance of royal and priestly tyranny, and raised a manly protest 
on behalf of that liberty which even they themselves but im- 
perfectly understood, was to their individual honour. ‘The 
‘ Erastian dogma of the Tudors, and the theocratic dogma of the 
‘ Stuarts, did much towards putting the conscience of the State 
‘and of the priest into the place of the private conscience. 
‘ Puritanism was a revolt against all this ; pot always wise, not 
‘always consistent, but a revolt. For the boldness which 
inspired them thus to rebel against every form of usurped 
authority in spiritual things, and for the heroism with which, up 
to the light that was in them, they served the cause of truth and 
liberty, they deserve to be remembered with affectionate 
reverence ; nor can we suffer their eccentricities or incon- 
sistencies to have the weight of a feather when placed in the 
scale against their many virtues and their noble deeds. The old 
commendation bestowed by the old Roman poet on the man 
who first dared to trust a fragile bark to the treacherous waves 
applies with tenfold force to them. They were entering on a 
new and hitherto well-nigh untrodden path ; they were setting 
at defiance all the authority to which men had been accustomed 
to bow ; they were daring a contest whose ultimate issues for 
themselves and for others they could not at all forecast. It is 
easy now to point out their errors and discuss their faults, but at 
least it becomes us, in doing so, to estimate the influences which 
went to the formation of their character and opinions, to 
remember the tremendous odds which they did not fear to 
encounter, and to honour them for the spirit which forbade 
them, in the darkest hour, to despair of the triumph of truth or 
the ultimate destiny of their country. ‘ With all their imperfec- 
‘ tions, these Puritans were the men employed by Providence to 
‘ save the liberties of England ; and it should not be a pleasant 
‘ thing to Englishmen to be told that they owe this vast debt to 
‘men who should be classed either with knaves or fools.’ 

That they were in many cases open to the charge of spiritual 
pride must be admitted ; but Dr. Vaughan very justly repudiates 
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the accusation of hypocrisy which has been so freely advanced 
against them, and shows that the lavish use of Scripture words 
and phrases, which to us savours so much of cant, was not so 
unnatural at the time when the English Bible was a com- 
parative novelty, and among a people who received it with the 
affectionate faith cherished towards it by the Puritans. To 
undertake the defence of every individual in the party, and 
assert that it numbered no hypocrites in its ranks, would be as 
Quixotic on the one hand as it is unjust, on the other, to 
calumniate an entire party for the sins of individuals, or to 
suppose that Puritanism, had it been the mere canting hypo- 
critical thing which some modern writers have described it, 
could ever have become the mighty force which it proved itself 
to be in this nation. Its achievements are themselves the proof 
that it was a living reality, sometimes exaggerated by fanatics, 
sometimes parodied by fools, and not unfrequently assumed as a 
mask by hypocrites and intriguers, but felt to be a grand truth 
by many noble-hearted men whom it roused to deeds of daring 
courage and generous self-sacrifice. Dr. Vaughan has shown 
great skill and care in elaborating this description of this 
- religious movement, and has brought out certain features of its 
character with a distinctness that may serve to dispel many 
erroneous conceptions, and to contribute to the formation of 
juster views on the subject. Thus in relation to the position it 
moat with regard to Arminianism he says with great 
orce,— 


‘To many readers of English history it may seem strange that the 
Puritans in the time of Charles I. should have shown so much 
repugnance to the Arminian theology. In the discussions in 
Parliament this court divinity is denounced with almost as much 
emphasis as Romanism itself. But it must be remembered that 
the doctrine known to us as Calvinism had been, in substance, the 
doctrine of the Reformation. As compared with Arminianism, this 
doctrine was understood to make religion begin with the grace of 
God, not-with action from man. Piety, accordingly, was regarded 
as being more certainly a Divine life in the case of the Calvinist than 
in the case of the Arminian. As opposed to Romanism, and as 
opposed to external authority of all things below the Divine, the 
religion of the devout Calvinist was the most self-sustained and 
independent form of religion imaginable. It was a kind of personal 
inspiration against which kingly power and sacerdotal power spent 
their force in vain. It feared none of those things. In regard to 
religion, the King of the Calvinists may be said to have been 
especially in heaven, and his priest too was there. But it was not 
supposed to be exactly thus with the Arminian. In that theology 
more place was given, in all respects, to human agency, and on 
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that account it proved more manageable in sacerdotal hands, and 
won especial favour from the Jesuits. With the Puritans the fact 
of its finding patronage in such quarters was enough to associate it 
with suspicions of all kinds. In truth, they never thought of 
Arminianism simply as Arminianism. In their view it was a 
covert used by Arians, Socinians, and Papists, and tended neces- 
sarily towards error in those forms. The doctrinal Puritans, as 
they were called, were men whose protest had respect mainly to 
such tenets. They were men who must be Calvinists, avowedly 
such.’—Pp. 180, 131. 


Very clearly does Dr. Vaughan indicate the difference between 
the Puritan and the modern Nonconformist. 


‘The reader must not forget that the Puritans under James and 
Charles were in a position differing considerably from that of the 
modern Nonconformist. They were of the National Church, both 
ministers and laity. There was much in the existing ecclesiastical 
system which they would have reformed. But their parish churches 
were their religious home. They had been baptized within those 
walls. There they had been married. There they had buried their 
dead. There they expected, in their turn, to sleep their own long 
sleep. Their ministers were all University men. Their laity 
embraced persons of all ranks. In that age Puritan and Orthodox 
were terms denoting parties who differed from each other in thought 
and sympathies, but who were of the same social status. The fact 
that English Puritanism embraced not only the strong feeling of 
the middle and the lower classes, but much of the intelligence and 
culture of the classes above them, contributed to make it the power 
it became in our history.’.—P. 133. 


A remarkable example of the tenacity with which English- 
men cling to old party badges and distinctions, and of the power 
exerted over us by mere names, is found in the way in which 
the Evangelical clergy of to-day have taken up the defence of 
Charles I. in his struggle against Puritanism. He was the 
defender of the Church, and therefore they range themselves on 
his side, although the very principles which they profess are 
those which the Puritans taught and against which all the power 
of the court was directed. In the attitude which they assumed 
towards Popery, in their recognition of the Bible alone as an 
infallible rule of faith, in their opposition’ to the Romanist 
elements remaining in the Liturgy, in the importance which they 
assigned to preaching, and their jealousy of an excessive ritualism, 
in their strongly Calvinistic creed, and in their general ideas as 
to the requirements of the Christian life, the Evangelical clergy 
are in close sympathy with the doctrinal Puritans of the seven- 
teenth century. Even their differences on the points of church 
government are not so great as might at first sight appear ; for it 
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would not have been difficult to have reconciled the English 
Presbyterians of the earlier period to a moderate Episcopacy ; 
and we doubt whether our own Evangelicals would have been very 
easy under the sway of the class of prelates whom Charles I. 
delighted to honour. Nothing indeed is more certain than that 
Evangelical opinions would have found no home in that Church 
of which their living exponents are such warm champions, and 
would have met only the bitterest opposition from the monarch 
whom they mourn as a martyred saint, whose death on the 
scaffold was the penalty of his fidelity to their cause. 

One of the earliest complaints of the House of Commons was 
dictated by that fear of Romanism which the Puritans did not 
entertain with more sincerity, and certainly with greater cause, 
than the Evangelicals of our own time. The disposition shown 
by Charles to treat its professors with a leniency which con- 
trasted very suspiciously with the severity displayed towards the 
Puritans, the perils to which the nation had been exposed 
during the marriage negotiations with Spain, and the escape 
from that danger only to encounter another in the importation of 
a large number of priests, Jesuits, and Capuchin friars in the 
train of the Queen, had all tended to excite their apprehensions 
of the growth of Popery in the country, and with it the estab- 
lishment of arbitrary power. Hence one of the earliest steps of 
Charles’s first Parliament was to censure Dr. Montague, a violent 
preacher of the time, who, according to the Parliamentary record, 
‘in his book much discountenances God’s word, disgraces lec- 
‘ tures and lecturers, and preaching itself, nay, even reading the 
‘ Bible; and says that never a saint-seeming, Bible-bearing, 
‘ hypocritical Puritan, was a better patriot than himself.” Very 
Evangelical doctrines and practices were these which this man, a 
seventeenth-century Puseyite, denounced. Yet he was a preacher 
regarded with favour by the court, and afterwards rewarded 
with a mitre; and these were the notions which would have 
overrun England, perhaps ended in handing her over to the 
tender mercies of the Papacy, but for the gallant, and, happily, 
successful resistance which the Puritans made to these retro- 
grade movements. 

We must not dwell on the proceedings of the first portion of 
the reign, when successive Parliaments were called, only to be 
dissolved as soon as it became apparent that the slight change 
in the personnel had not effected any improvement in the tem- 
per of the Commons; when Buckingham governed with a reck- 
lessness that daily rendered the cause of his party more 
desperate; when the expedition to Rochelle and the quarrel 
with Bristol disgraced the Government and strengthened the 
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hands “of their opponents ; and when the madness of the King 
and his favourite were preparing the storm which was so soon to 
burst with such fury. But before passing on, we will give 
Dr. Vaughan’s review of the position of affairs at the time when 
Sir John Eliot’s manly denunciation of the King’s ministers led 
to the premature dissolution of the third Parliament. The 
Petition of Right had nominally conceded some of the points in 
dispute between the King and his subjects ; but the conduct of 
the monarch in regard to it had been such as to take away 
much of its value, and, worst of all, to destroy that confidence 
which ought to be cherished towards a prince by his people. 
Still there were some who would now have refrained from any 
further steps, and were inclined to view the proceedings of 
Sir John Eliot as needlessly violent. On this Dr. Vaughan 
remarks,— 


‘ The reader must bear in mind the language in which Charles 
spoke, once and again, concerning the Divine right and the irre- 
sponsible power inherent in his kingly office; the distinct and 
emphatic terms in which he had declared all the privileges of Par- 
liament to be a matter of royal sufferance; the manner in which he 
had manifested these arbitrary tendencies by attempting to control 
the discussions of the House and the conduct of the Speaker; the 
vacillation and weakness of judgment which he had betrayed on so 
many occasions; and the ease with which he could descend to any 
measure of duplicity in the most solemn transactions with his sub- 
jects. The reluctance, moreover, with which the least concession 
had been made; the vengeance which had fallen on men who had 
become obnoxious by their popular policy; and the eagerness with 
which pardon and promotions had been conferred on the men who had 
made themselves so conspicuous by their servile teaching—all 
tended to strengthen the unfavourable impression produced by so 
many other circumstances. The Commons of 1629 were too wise 
not to see that it became them to insist upon the securities against 
the action of power in such hands, which it might not have been 
reasonable to have demanded from a sovereign of another character 
and of other principles. This is the Nemesis which never fails to 
follow on the track of wrong and falsehood.’ 


Thus was the first act in this eventful drama played out, and 
apparently the King remained master of the situation. The 
Parliament that had opposed itself to his will had been dis- 
missed, and its most obnoxious leaders cast into prison. Sir John 
Eliot, so recently able to defy his sovereign and impeach his 
ministers amid the ringing cheers of the Commons, was rotting 
in the Tower, and now there was no one to dispute the monarch’s 
authority or criticise his doings. Already some of the flaming 
patriots had deserted a cause that appeared to be ruined, and 
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Charles was ready to commence his grand experiment of 
governing without Parliaments altogether. They had always 
been troublesome, too free with their tongue, too rigid in their 
notions of their own rights, too unmindful of the reverence due 
to his sacred majesty, and withal of no great use, for was it not 
possible to raise the money they were so slow to grant by a 
much more speedy process? His royal brethren of Spain and 
France were not hampered by such unwelcome monitors: why 
should not he be a king even as they? He would shake himself 
free, and henceforth govern by his own will. 

There were not wanting those who were ready to encourage 
such views, and one of them, at least, whose unscrupulous 
spirit and extraordinary abilities made him fully equal to 
the crisis. We feel a certain measure of awe in the presence of 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, the man whose marvellous genius 
has lent a certain kind of grandeur to his gigantic crimes against 
liberty. Never did despotism find a more willing instrument, 
and seldom has freedom met a more resolute and uncompro- 
mising foe. On him Lord Macaulay has poured out the fiercest 
vials of his burning indignation. 


‘He was the first of the Rats, the first of those statesmen whose 
patriotism has only been the coquetry of political prostitution, and 
whose profligacy has taught governments to adopt the old maxim of 
the slave-market, that it is cheaper to buy than to breed, to import 
defenders from an opposition than to rear them in a ministry. He 
was the first Englishman to whom a peerage was a sacrament of 
infamy, a baptism into the communion of corruption.’ 


Undoubtedly this withering sarcasm is well-deserved. Yet 
there are some qualifications which an impartial mind will make, 
when seeking to form a righteous estimate of Strafford’s conduct. 
Lord Macaulay is certainly not right in saying that ‘his early 
‘prepossessions were on the side of popular rights.’ It is true 
that his first public words and acts were on the patriot side, but 
it is not true that he ever had any sincere sympathy with liberty. 
It was not difficult, even in his most defiant speeches, to detect 
that personal pique, and not zeal for freedom, was their inspira- 
tion. He was classed with the popular party, and acted with 
them, but he was never of them. He was a despot by nature, 
proud, selfish, arrogant, and unbending, never hesitating to sweep 
away any obstacles which stood in the way of his own designs, 
regardless of every right and impatient of all opposition, answer- 
ing to the graphic description of our Lord as ‘one who feared 
‘not God, neither regarded man.’ Boasting an ancient lineage, 
and enjoying all the advantages of wealth and a large fortune, 
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his predilections all inclined to the court party, and his temporary 

alliance with the patriots, at no time very hearty, was owing 

solely to the hatred between himself and Buckingham, and to 

the mistake committed by the Government in alienating one who 

was both able and willing to render them efficient service. It 

was not difficult to win him back’ to his allegiance, and hence- 

forth he was the man who imparted vigour to the resolves and 

energy to the proceedings of Charles. As Lord President of 

the North and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he carried out his own 

system of ‘thorough’ with relentless severity, striking down with 

the strong hand all who dared to resist his will, levying fines from 

all obnoxious Puritans and patriots, using his power to gratify 

his personal spite as well as to advance the interests of his 

master, everywhere disporting himself as a born despot, and well 

deserving the title of the ‘ wicked Earl.’ By all this he deemed 

that he was trampling out the love of liberty and strengthening 
the hands of his sovereign, with whom he maintained a perpetual 

correspondence, suggesting the plans by which he might most 
successfully grasp that absolute power for which he thirsted. 

He had no faith in the rule of righteousness in the world, and, 
despite his sagacity, was equally destitute of any right under- 
standing of the spirit of the British people. He knew not that 
his wicked deeds were only preparing a terrible retribution for 
himself and his sovereign, and that the day would come when he 
must face the wrath of an outraged people, whom his deeds of 
violence had roused to a fury which could be appeased with 

nothing less than his blood. 

Laud was the fitting colleague of this powerful but un- 
principled minister. We heard much last year of the clergy 
deprived by the Committees of the Long Parliament. Had 
those who descanted so eloquently of the wrongs and of the 
persecuting spirit displayed by their Puritan oppressors, had the 
candour to review the ecclesiastical policy under which the 
country had groaned during the ten years in which there was no 
Parliament, and when Laud was virtually the ecclesiastical 
dictator of the country, they might have seen that the penalties 
exacted by the victorious party were slight as compared with 
the terrible provocation they had received. The miserable old 
bigot lived but for the accomplishment of one purpose—the 
utter suppression of Puritanism—and he cared little what means 
he employed for the attainment of this end. The Episcopal 
Bench was filled with a number of his creatures, who vied with 
each other in the servility with which they sought to do his will, 
and each of whom was an inquisitor in his own diocese, with his 
agents always on the outlook for offenders. The Book of Sports 
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must be regularly read ; lecturers and lectures must be sup- 
pressed ; the communion-table must be placed according to the 
canon, ‘altarwise, and fenced off with rails, at which all the 
communicants must kneel at the Lord’s Supper. What cruel- 
ties were necessary to carry out these ends were not spared. 
Recusants were treated with little mercy; clergymen were 
deprived of their benefices, and not unfrequently cast into 
prison ; churchwardens who would not comply with the new 
orders to remove and rail in the communion-table, were excom- 
municated, summoned before the Ecclesiastical Courts, heavily 
mulcted, and thrust into the common jail until they would do 
public penance to the prelate they had offended ; and all classes 
were kept in a state of wholesome terror. Montague at 
Chichester, Wren at Norwich, Mainwaring at St. David’s, and 
especially Pierce at Bath and Wells, ‘Laud’s model bishop, who 
‘stuck at no half-measures,’ were the chief instruments in working 
this notable scheme. Sir Simonds d’Ewes, who was living in 
Suffolk during Wren’s visitation of his diocese in 1637, gives an 
interesting account of proceedings which, as he says, ‘ensadded 
‘the souls of all that had any true piety; and of those new 
‘impositions many of them were deemed to be so dangerous and 
‘unlawful, as divers godly and orthodox men either left their 
‘ livings voluntarily, or were suspended and deprived because they 
‘would not yield unto them.’ Having described the requirements 
as to the alteration in the communion-table, the charge of which 
to the diocese would be between thirty and forty thousand 
pounds, and whose result would be so to separate the minister 
from the people, while reading part of the service, that few would 
hear him, he adds, with his usual shrewdness, ‘This made all 
‘men wonder why these men, that so much cried up the Common 
‘Prayer above preaching, would so far vilify it as to have the 
‘minister run from the people, and to read it atso far a distance 
‘as they could not possibly hear, which is unquestionably unlaw- 
‘ful, as Bishop Wren himself acknowledged them unto me when 
‘I visited him at Ipswich.’ A satirical ballad of the times gives 
us some idea as to the character of the men who took the places 
of the expelled Puritans. It was written in 1637, when Laud was 
at the height of his power, and in the midst of his innovations. 


‘A ceremonious, light-timbered scholar, 
With a little dam-mee peeping over his collar, 
With a cardinal’s cap broad as a cart-wheel, 
With a long coat and cassock down to his heel. 
See a new Churchman of the times. 
O the times! the times new Churchman ! 
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‘With long hair and a short grace, 
Which being sharp set, he snaps up apace, 
And after dinner such a little touch, 
His belly is so full, he cannot say much. 

‘ His gravity rides up and down, 
In a long coat or a short gown, 
And swears by the half-football on his pate 
That no man is predestinate. 

‘His divinity is trust up with five points ; 

He dops, ducks, bows, as made all of joints ; 
But when his Roman nose stands full east 
He fears neither God nor beast. 

‘He hopes to be saved by prevision 
Of good works, but will do none. 

He will be no Protestant, but a Christian, 

And comes out Catholic the next edition. 

‘Some half-dozen of benefices down his gullet, 
He gapes as though his belly were not full yet; 
And sure his curate must be turned away 
If he chance to preach twice a day. 

‘On fasting night he hath a collation, 

And on Sunday a great preparation 
Of cards, dice, and high joviality, 
And all to confute the formality. 
See a new Churchman of the times, 
O the times! the times new Churchman!’ 


If there was any foundation for this satire, the proceedings 
against the ‘scandalous clergy’ were not so unreasonable or 
unjust as their modern defenders—the successors to the opinions 
and ecclesiastical position of the very men whom they displaced 
—would have us believe. The notion of representing the men 
who had acted as Laud’s agents in hanging Puritans, en- 
couraging Sunday sports, fining obnoxious churchwardens, and 
in general helping on the work of priestly tyranny, and pre- 
paring England for Papal ritualism, were very far from being the 
poor injured innocents on whose behalf the sympathy of the public 
has of late been solicited. We should not, indeed, have cared to 
interfere in the matter, but should have left those who would 
to waste their pity on such unworthy objects, were it not for the 
attempt to make their alleged sufferings a ground for impeaching 
the Puritans of injustice and persecution. It is easy to complain 
of the violence of the men of the Revolution ; but when we read 
the story of the times—when we think of Englishmen assailed 
in their civil, social, and religious rights, of the country deprived 
of her free Parliaments, of men injured in their property, liberty, 
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and lives, and of the unchronicled acts of oppression which must 
have been perpetrated in every county and almost in every 
town and village of the kingdom, our wonder only is, that 
the nation was able to endure so long, that when the uprising 
came the resistance was so long conducted in a constitutional 
form, and that the final outbreak was the result of the monarch’s 
duplicity, and not of the people’s rashness. 

Charles I. must be held personally responsible for all the 
evils of this civil strife. Though, as Dr. Vaughan, who is 
anxious to do him more than justice, says, ‘He was, on the whole, 
‘the best of his family known to this country, the dangerous 
‘elements in his character were of a grave description, and 
‘not easily to be eradicated,’ and these produced fatal effects in 
his struggle. Strafford and Laud were men after his own heart. 
‘The freedom of a sovereign from restraints was, in the mind of 
‘every Stuart, the measure of his real greatness ;’ and as these 
two were fully impressed with the same notion, and prepared 
to do their best to give it practical effect, Charles regarded them 
with distinguished favour. Laud, with his narrow intellect and 
cold heart, seems to have been more to his taste than the more 
daring and able President of the North, to whom, despite his 
great services, the King seems never to have cherished a 
very cordial feeling. So far, however, from interposing any 
check to the arbitrary proceedings of either, he only complained 
of any apparent deference to constitutional principles. Thus, 
when Wentworth, thinking that he might be able to cajole an 
Irish Parliament out of a subsidy, proposed that one should be 
called, his Majesty thus wrote :— 


‘Take good heed of that hydra, for you know that I have found 
it both cunning and malicious. It is true your grounds are well laid, 
and I assure you I have great confidence in your care and judg- 
ment ; yet my opinion is, that it may not be the worse for my service if 
their obstinacy should cause you to break with them, for I fear they will 
demand more than it may be fitting in me to grant.’ 


Wentworth certainly did not love Parliaments better than his 
master, and in proposing to summon one in Dublin was moved 
only by the hope of extorting supplies. Well may Dr. Vaughan 
say in respect to the proceedings of the trio who then governed 
England, ‘ If to plot against a crowned head must be treason, what 
‘name should be given to this plotting against the chartered 
‘rights of a great nation?’ Well was it for England that Laud 
was in the conspiracy, with his ‘restless and arbitrary temper,’ to 
precipitate a struggle, ere yet the manhood of the nation was 
entirely crushed out. We have faith that God would in some 
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other way have wrought out deliverance for our country; but 
assuredly the prospect was sufficiently gloomy, and the pros- 
pect of relief apparently very distant, when his determination 
to force a liturgy upon Scotland excited a revolt which Charles 
could not hope to quell without the aid of an English Parliament. 

We cannot leave this period without briefly noticing the fate 
of one of the most gallant champions of liberty in the early 
Parliaments of the reign. Sir John Eliot was a man of rank, of 
distinguished learning, and of manly eloquence, with a position 
in Cornwall as high as that of Wentworth in Yorkshire, and 
therefore as unlikely to connive at revolutionary violence, or to 
sympathize, to use Wentworth’s own contemptuous words, 
‘with your Prynnes, Pyms, Bens, and the rest of that generation 
‘of odd names and natures’ He was a personal friend of 
Buckingham’s, and held office under him as Vice-Admiral of 
Devon. But when the time came that the favourite’s real 
character was discovered Eliot stood forward among his prominent 
opponents. To punish his independence he was three several 
times committed to the Tower, and at last left to die there, a vic- 
tim to the malignant hate and petty tyranny of the King. He had 
anticipated the result of his conduct, and provided for the emer- 
gency which he believed to await him, by a formal conveyance of 
his property to his sons ; and having thus secured the comfort of 
his children, he resolved quietly to endure his fate. Consump- 
tion assailed him, and as he felt his strength rapidly failing he 
petitioned the King for release, only to receive an answer worthy 
of that cold heart : ‘It is not humble enough. Yielding to the 
entreaties of his children, he, in still more submissive tones, 
asked for temporary liberty, that he might seek the restoration of 
his health, and then return to complete his term of imprison- 
ment ; but the only answer was an intimation by the Lieutenant 
of the Tower that the petition had not been presented in 
due form. Thus was he left to die by the relentless monarch 
whose path he had dared to cross in the fulfilment of the duty 
he owed to his country. Even his death did not satisfy his per- 
secutor, who replied to the request of his children for his body, 
that it might be interred in the family vault, ‘Let Sir John 
‘Eliot’s body be buried in the church of that parish where 
‘he died’ And the man who could thus vent his revenge on a 
dead foe is held up to us as deserving of special reverence for the 
piety which he displayed! Most heartily do we thank Dr. Vaughan 
for the honour he has done to his illustrious victim, and for 
the way in which he has vindicated him from the calumnies by which 
he has been assailed, and which seem to have had some influence 
on the mind even of such an impartial historian as Mr. Hallam. 
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It has been insinuated that he was of the same spirit as 
Wentworth, and that his patriotism was the result of disap- 
pointed ambition. Dr. Vaughan comments on the facts that 
appear to sustain such a conclusion. 


‘The letter to Buckingham on the death of James may be taken 
as evidence that Eliot was among those who had placed faith in the 
representations and promises of the favourite on his return from 
Spain, and that when he so wrote he hoped to see the Duke concur 
sincerely in the measures of the popular leaders. His old acquaint- 
ance with Buckingham might naturally have inclined him to such 
confidence; and nothing could be more conducive to the object of 
his party than that they should succeed in taking his grace along 
with them. But before the reassembling of the two houses, in Ox- 
ford, Eliot and all his friends had come to regard the Duke’s pro- 
fessed hostility to Spain as a mere covert under which he sought to 
gratify his personal resentments; and had become especially indig- 
nant as the information reached them concerning the orders of his 
highness to Admiral Pennington, requiring that the fleet under his 
command should be placed at the service of the King of France, to 
be employed against the Protestants of Rochelle. The news of that 
event put an end at once to all expectation of a Protestant and 
liberal policy from Buckingham. His name became identified with 
the most guilty treachery. Trust in him ceased to be possible. It 
will be admitted that the change in the feeling of Eliot, and of others, 
was strongly marked and comparatively sudden ; but the change of 
circumstances was also strongly marked and comparatively sudden. 
We know, also, that the deliberation and decision with which Sir 
John Eliot committed himself to his course as a political antagonist to 
the Duke, were such as cannot be reasonably attributed to any merely 
personal feeling. It is clear that what he did was done in a full fore- 
sight of the probable cost, a cost which was seen as likely to involve 
the loss of property, of liberty, and of life.’—Pp. 207, 208. 

But we must hasten on to the actual strife, whose leading 
features are sketched by our author with singular force. He 
does not seek to give us details of parliamentary debates or 
military movements, but simply to indicate the course which 
events took, and the causes which contributed to determine the 
final issue ; and in this he has succeeded. We know of no book 
from which a general idea of the characteristics of this struggle 
and the men who played their parts in it can so easily be gained. 
It embodies the results of extensive reading ; and while it is 
reliable for accuracy, is to be commended for the moderate 
spirit in which it is written. 

No one looking at the contending forces which were arrayed 
against each other at the commencement of the controversy would 
have predicted victory for the popular party. It is true that 
there were at its head men of determined spirit, great sagacity, 
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fervid eloquence, and a familiarity with English law and precedent 
that enabled them to use all the resources which the constitution 
placed at their command with masterly effect ; while behind them 
were a people excited to frenzy by an oppression whose very 
pettiness made it specially galling, and above all maddened by 
the violence offered to their religious convictions and sympathies. 
But mighty as this power was, the force on the opposite side 
seemed all but overwhelming. The feeling of loyalty which the 
two Stuart princes had done much to chill, but had not succeeded 
in extinguishing ; the love of order which looked suspiciously on 
everything calculated to excite disturbance ; the influence which 
the bishops and the vast proportion of the aristocracy could 
command ; the vis inertie, always a powerful element, and one 
which in times of ordinary prosperity is all but irresistible ; 
when the war broke out the advantage belonging to the greater 
knowledge of military tactics and discipline, and to the remains 
of that feudal sentiment which gave the great lords such a 
facility of enlisting and organizing their retainers ; and, added to 
the whole, the greater unity that of necessity must belong to a 
party acting on the defensive, and bound together by the simple 
resolve to resist all change, as compared with a party intent on 
progress, but necessarily having a great variety of opinion as to 
the rate at which it should advance, the direction which it should 
take, and the limits by which it should be bounded—constituted 
a formidable array. That, despite all these disadvantages, the 
popular party obtained so decided a triumph, is to be attributed 
mainly to two men: Charles, and his great opponent Oliver 
Cromwell. The character of the King was enough to mar any 
cause of which he was the leader. The imperturbable faith in 
his own Divine right, which prevented him from taking a 
rational view of his difficulties; the vacillation which made 
him obstinate and compliant by turns, combined with that want 
of practical sagacity which led him to resist until all virtue was 
taken from his concessions, and to yield just when there would 
have been wisdom in assuming a bolder attitude ; the duplicity 
which deceived all parties in turn, and which, by destroying all 
confidence in his good faith, became the cause of his destruction ; 
in short, the absence of those high and nobler qualities of head 
or heart which would have awakened the enthusiasm of friends 
and commanded the respect even of foes—did more than anything 
else to effect the overthrow of the monarchy. In every crisis of 
his fortunes he took the wrong course. <A spirit of conciliation 
in dealing with the Short Parliament might have done much to 
restore concord between himself and his subjects; but he mis- 
calculated his own strength, and, unable to renounce his cherished 
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designs against English liberty, threw away an opportunity that 
never returned. When Strafford was impeached, the bold course 
to which he had so often resorted before of dissolving the Par- 
hament was the only one that offered the slightest prospect of 
success; but his courage failed him, he abandoned the man 
whose one fault was too great subservience to himself, and in the 
cowardly desertion of his friend he sealed his own fate. Reac- 
tion set in after the fall of Strafford ; the strong popular phalanx 
showed signs of division; the Great Remonstrance was only 
passed after stormy debate by a majority of nine; there was an 
opportunity for a wise leader to recover some of the ground he 
had lost, or at least to check any further aggressions: but the 
military intrigues to which he lent himself, and the reports of 
which soon oozed out, followed by that ill-advised and ill-con- 
certed attack on the privileges of the House of Commons in the 
persons of the five members, which had not even the poor merit 
of that resolute audacity which could have ensured success, again 
placed the advantage in the hands of his wary opponents. The 
same evil genius attended him throughout the war, marked his 
dealings with the several parties to whom he successively ap- 
plied, thwarted all his attempts at negotiation, and ultimately 
conducted him to the scaffold. His misfortunes have acted in 
his case as in that of his grandmother, and thrown a halo of 
undeserved honour round his name. The crimes of his life have 
been forgotten in the heroism of his death ; and the judicial mur- 
derer of Eliot and traitorous conspirator against the liberties of 
England has been lauded as a saint and embalmed as a martyr. 
But the impartial judgment of history is rapidly reversing the 
favourable verdict of excited and bigoted adherents, and men 
are coming to understand that whatever there was of violence, 
bloodshed, and excess in our Civil War, the sin rests on the head 
of him whose guilty projects were the occasion of the whole. 

As the course of public opinion has been depriving Charles of 
the unreal glory which once attached to his name, so, on the 
other side, the clouds which once obscured the fair fame of 
Oliver Cromwell have as surely been clearing away. When 
Dr. Vaughan commenced his historic labours the name of this 
great Englishman rested under an undeserved opprobrium which 
all parties had united to heap upon him. Hypocrite, liar, 
apostate, usurper, were some of the epithets freely applied to 
one of the truest Christians and greatest statesmen England ever 
produced. Royalist and Republican found a solitary point of 
agreement in their hatred to him. The very men who burnt 
incense at the shrines of Hampden, Pym, and Vane, had only 
insults to offer to the ashes of Oliver Cromwell. The ‘ West- 
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‘ minster Review,’ in a notice of one of Dr. Vaughan’s earliest 
works published a quarter of a century ago, and which was one 
of the first protests raised against the general opinion of Crom- 
well, acknowledges the ‘very valuable addition which he had given 
‘to the historic literature of the Protectorate, and the new light 
‘he had thrown on a period of our history which, without being 
‘remote, is singularly obscure.’ The reviewer then testifies as to 
the current in which public opinion had run relative to this un- 
crowned Puritan leader. ‘Calumny has conquered his memory. 
‘ Belonging to the people, it has not been the interest of either sec+ 
‘tion of the aristocracy to protect lis name; and some faint idea 
‘ of the justice which has been dealt out to his reputation may be 
‘ formed, by supposing what the reputation of a great Whig of the 
‘ Revolution would be, were his party signally annihilated for ever, 
‘and none but Jacobites and Chartists to delineate his history.’ 
It is somewhat remarkable to note the change that has passed 
over public opinion since the time that this was written, October, 
1839. Since then there have been extensive researches into the 
public and private records of the Commonwealth period, and 
many hitherto unknown facts in connection with both the per- 
sonal and official life of Cromwell have been brought to light, all 
of them tending to enhance our estimate of the man, and to 
call forth our admiration for the ruler. Mr. Carlyle, notwith- 
standing the contemptuous tone in which he has referred to all 
other labourers in the field, and the leaven of false principle 
which runs through his work, has done good service by collect- 
ing those private letters which so photograph the man, that it 
is henceforth impossible to mistake the lineaments of his cha- 
racter, or to advance that old charge of hypocrisy which they 
have once and for ever refuted. Mr. Sanford, in a book of 
great merit, which has received less notice than it deserves, has 
vindicated the memory of the Protector from those charges of 
early excess with which Royalist publications teem, and brought 
out certain facts which invest his memory with a new and 
more pathetic interest. Mr. Forster has greatly modified the 
opinion originally expressed in his ‘ Lives of the Commonwealth 
‘Statesmen,’ which was, in truth, an echo of the judgment pro- 
nounced by Godwin and other Republican writers. To him we 
are indebted for a knowledge of the fact that, in addition to his 
anxieties about the state of his country in the dark and eventful 
year 1639, Cromwell had to bear heavy personal affliction in the 
loss of his eldest son ; a trouble which left such a lasting impres- 
sion on his mind that he referred to it on his own death-bed. 
The register of burials in the little parish church at Felsted, 
which has yielded this fact so long buried in darkness, testifies 
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to the estimation in which Cromwell was held in his own district 
prior to the commencement of his great public career, and adds 
another to the many corroborative testimonies to the worth of 
the man which have been adduced from the obscure archives 
of history. Alone in the register is he styled ‘ vir honoratus.’ 
Never has there been a more striking illustration of the saying 
that there shall be a resurrection of reputation as well as of men 
than in this marvellous change of feeling towards the Protector. 

It is more than thirty years since Dr. Vaughan first broke 
ground on this subject ; and he can now refer with no little 
satisfaction to the fact, that when such notions were not so much 
unpopular as almost unknown, he raised his voice on behalf of 
the true hero whom for so long a time England had ungratefully 
forgotten and dishonoured. The review of Cromwell’s career 
in the volume before us is complete and extremely interesting. 
We have here at least one new fact of some interest, in relation 
to his course previous to the outbreak of the Civil War. It 
would appear that Cromwell was one of the victims of royal 
oppression ; being one of those from whom a fine was demanded, 
because he had not, in accordance with an obsolete custom that 
had been revived in the interests of tyranny, appeared at the 
royal coronation to receive the honour of knighthood. 


‘Oliver Cromwell, as may be supposed, was not alone in his 
resistance. Between thirty and forty persons were summoned to 
appear in the court of the exchequer as defaulters. While the grave 
consequences of such an appearance were before them, the local 
commissioners were required to summon the delinquents once more, 
to remind them of the forbearance which his Majesty had shown 
himself disposed to exercise towards them, and of the penalties 
which must be incurred by their disobedience. Eleven of the per- 
sons summoned did not appear. Fifteen presented themselves. Of 
this number eight made excuses. Seven paid the composition. At 
the head of these seven names stands the name of “‘ Oliver Cromwell, 
of Huntingdon, Esq., £10.” But these names are all in the hand 
of the clerk ; and it is evident that the name of Cromwell was not 
inserted until the list had been written out, and had been accounted 
complete without it. It is placed first, that being the most avail- 
able space, and in being placed there it has been written along a 
somewhat narrower opening, and in a somewhat smaller hand. 
How was this? It has been supposed that it may have happened 
because Cromwell resisted the persuasion of his friends until the last 
moment; or, what is more probable, that, resisting till the last, his 
Royalist uncle, Sir Oliver, to save him from the mischiefs that 
might have followed, paid the £10 for him.’—Pp. 220, 221. 


The interesting circumstances in connection with Cromwell’s 
opposition to the new charter to Huntingdon are also related 
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more fully than by any previous writer. But it is in the narra- 
tive of his government as Lord Protector that Dr. Vaughan 
displays peculiar skill. He claims for Cromwell only that he 
should be judged according to the circumstances of his position, 
and that he should not be condemned as a man of despotic 
tendencies, because of acts which were forced upon him by the 
exigencies of the times and the bitterness of his opponents, and 
not adopted to gratify any arbitrary tendencies of his own nature. 
His desire was to govern England by means of Parliaments, and 
nothing disappointed him more than the way in which his 
attempts to inaugurate a new constitutional rule under himself 
as Lord Protector were received by the country. Determined 
himself, if possible, to save England from anarchy on one hand 
and despotism on the other, it mortified him to find so few who 
were able to comprehend his purpose or to share his labours. 
His Parliaments would dispute his title, criticise his words and 
acts, engage in endless debates as to the authority from which 
they derived their existence, but they would take up no practical 
measures, and least of all would they grant him supplies. The 
story of the struggle between himself and these Parliaments is 
here related with much vividness and force, and cannot be read 
without a feeling of melancholy and regret. It is easy to say, as 
has frequently been said, that Cromwell sought to establish a 
tyranny as despotic as that of Charles himself; but such an 
assertion will not stand the test of careful examination. Charles 
disturbed the peace of a nation in the hope of subduing it to 
his own despotic sway : Cromwell succeeded to the heritage of 
disorder, the divided opinion, the excited passions and animosities, 
which had grown up during the period of a Civil War, and with 
nothing to oppose to these elements of confusion but the strength 
of his own right hand. No doubt many of his acts are inde- 
fensible on the strict principles of constitutional law. The 
injustice lies in the attempt to judge a revolutionary period on 
such principles. It would be just as absurd as to impeach Charles 
as guilty of oppression for acts done under the cover of martial 
law after the outbreak of the Civil War. For these he was 
responsible only so far as injustice on his part had been the 
occasion of the strife. To condemn him because he did not, when 
carrying on war, respect every privilege recognised by the consti- 
tution, and observe a strict obedience to laws which were made 
only for times of peace, and not for a period when the division 
of the nation into two hostile camps necessarily suspended the 
ordinary privileges of the subject, would manifestly be unfair. 
So with Cromwell. His lot was cast in a similar period. Though 
one party had been subdued, the struggle was not over. If there 
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were not open conflicts, there were secret conspiracies, all parties 
plotting in their turn. The tempest was stilled, but the swell still 
continued, and placed the fragile vessel of the State in a deadly 
peril. The only choice was between that wild license which so 
prolonged a warfare could not fail to produce, and which 
threatened to dissolve society into its original elements ; and the 
establishment of a temporary dictatorship. Cromwell did not 
hesitate as to his choice, but in working out his purpose had to 
do many things alien to his disposition and contrary to his 
desire. That he was a man of ambition is hardly to be denied ; 
but it was the ambition of a lofty nature, that aimed to make 
his rule a blessing to the country he loved so well. Dr. Vaughan’s 
defence of him is complete and unanswerable. It is the reason- 
ing of a man who can sympathize in the aspirations of such 
sincere patriotism, who is too wise and experienced to believe 
it possible that a mere liar and a hypocrite could ever accomplish 
such grand results, and who is too generous to brand as a tyran- 
nical usurpation the assumption of power which fell to Cromwell 
from the exhaustion of all other parties, which was accepted 
under the sagacious perception that England, bleeding at every 
pore, needed a vigorous ruler if she were to be saved from utter 
destruction, and which was certainly used by him for the honour 
of the nation. The chapter ‘England as a Republic’ shows 
with what effect that power was used; how the nation, dis- 
honoured by the policy of James and Buckingham, was roused 
to a display of its ancient manhood, and once more became a 
potent influence in Europe ; how the Lord Protector baftled in- 
triguing diplomatists and arrogant priests, humbled the pride of 
haughty monarchs, and cheered the hearts of people struggling for 
freedom ; how the powers who had insulted our weakness were 
made to feel that England’s sceptre was once more in the grasp 
of a man ; and how, greatest triumph of all, he broke loose from 
the bonds of prejudice and general opinion, and sought to 
introduce into England principles of religious toleration. 

The Revolution of 1688 terminated the struggle between the 
Stuarts and the English people. Dr. Vaughan devotes his four- 
teenth book, entitled, ‘Court and Country,’ to a narrative of the 
circumstances which led to their final expulsion from the English 
throne. But we cannot now pursue the subject further. Sutftice 
it to say, that Dr. Vaughan’s narrative, which is at once succinct 
and comprehensive, shows how long-suffering was the forbearance 
of the English people, how blind the infatuation of the Stuarts, 
and how ineradicable was the impression left on the minds of 
the nation that English liberty was not safe under their rule, 
The extraordinary reaction which was seen after the first twenty 
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years of Charles IL.’s reign was only the natural result of a policy 
which was abjectly servile abroad only that it might secure 
the means of being tyrannical at home. The people were pre- 
pared to bear much ; but the profligacy of the court, and the dis- 
honour done to the nation, the perpetual treachery to their best 
interests, which marked the entire conduct of affairs, the hardly 
concealed tendencies to Romanism, the neglect of the navy, and 
the consequent insult to which they were exposed in their own 
seas and even in the Thames, and the bitter persecutions which 
carried terror to every Nonconformist home in the kingdom, 
were more than even English patience, still reminiscent of the 
miseries of the past and shrinking from the unknown horrors of 
another Civil War, could endure. The stupid bigotry of James 
did but fill up the measure of the iniquities of his family. By 
the insolent brutality of Jeffreys and Scroggs, fit agents for such 
a master, by the cruelties of the bloody assize, and above all by 
his insane belief that the clergy would so far carry out their 
doctrine of passive obedience as to make themselves at his 
bidding the instruments of their own destruction, and his con- 
sequent attempts to introduce Popery under the guise of tolera- 
tion, James at last roused the indignation of his subjects to 
successful revolt. To the self-restraint of William III, and to 
the wisdom of some of the great leaders of the Whig party, may 
be attributed the moderate form which that Revolution assumed, 
and the permanence by which the great change has been marked. 
A more violent course might probably have provoked reaction. 
As it was, the aristocracy and the people united, and the act was 
decisive because it was the will of the whole community. ‘The 
‘social influences,’ says Dr. Vaughan, ‘which restrained this 
‘great settlement within moderate limits, and made it perma- 
‘nent, were hereditary rank and religious conviction.” The 
nation, in fact, had tried four different Stuarts. The first was a 
conceited pedant, the second a cold, haughty, and reserved 
egotist, the third a good-natured, jovial profligate, and the fourth 
a morose and senseless bigot; but in all was found the same 
unappeasable thirst for despotic power. The people had no will 
to make any further experiments. The eighteenth, and the first 
part of the nineteenth century, furnished enough to put their 
resolve to a severe test; but not all the coarse brutality of the 
first two Georges, the narrow and selfish obstinacy of the third, 
or the profligacy of the fourth, could tempt them to look again 
towards the family from whom William III. had delivered them. 
With our last Revolution Dr. Vaughan’s task naturally closes ; 
but he appends two chapters on National Progress since 1688, 
which are among the most instructive and interesting in the 
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volume. We must content ourselves, however, with commend- 
ing them to the perusal of our readers, and close this article in 
our author’s own forcible words : ‘As we look up the track of the 
‘ past, we see in the battle-fields, the dungeons, and the scaffolds, 
‘which there rise to the imagination, the price which was to be 
‘paid that our acquisitions as freemen might become ours. 
‘Growth is slow everywhere; and all history shows that the 
‘ growth of nations is very slow.’ 


T. C. D. 


Art. VIII.—JModern France ; its Journalism, Interature, and Society. 
By A. V. Kirway, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law, Author of the Article ‘France’ in the ‘Encyclopedia 
‘Britannica.’ Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


TuIs volume is from the pen of an author whose knowledge 
of France and Frenchmen is such that we doubt if it be equalled 
by another subject of her Britannic Majesty. We have no 
history of English journalism so intimate and thorough as the 
account here given of French journalism. Nor do we know 
where else we could direct the reader for information so reliable 
concerning the military system or the social life of France. The 
style of the book is free and vigorous. The author, as his name 
will suggest, is an Irishman; and he writes with that sort of 
negligent ease, dignity, and force which has so often characterized 
the educated and gifted men of his country. 

The first half of the volume is occupied with French journal- 
ism, of which we need not speak, inasmuch as the substance of 
what is here printed has appeared in our own pages either 
recently or some years since. The chapter, too, on the military 
system of France would be interesting only to a very limited 
number of our readers, except as used to expose the madness of 
the policy which would leave England weak while placed side by 
side with so much strength. But Mr. Kirwan’s sketches on the 
literary celebrities of modern France, and on its social state, 
must be felt to be interesting and instructive by readers of every 
class. Here is our author’s sketch of M. Ste. Beuve, one of the 
first literary names among our Gallic neighbours :— 


‘Mr. Charles Augustin Ste. Beuve, of whom we speak, is a native 
of Boulogne-sur-Mer, in which town he was born just antecedent to 
the Empire, in the last days of 1803. His early studies were credit- 
ably made at the College of Boulogne, whence he proceeded to 
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Paris, in his nineteenth year, to devote himself to the study of 
medicine. But soon after his arrival in Paris, M. Ste. Beuve 
abandoned the teachings and lectures of the ‘‘ Ecole de Médecine ”’ 
to dedicate himself wholly to literature. Such a decision on the 
part of a highly educated youth, though very common in France, is 
comparatively rare in England. The homme de lettres among our 
continental, and more especially among our French neighbours, is 
held in much more general esteem than in England. Nor is the 
profession of a literary man of competent learning and good 
abilities by any means so precarious as among ourselves. Literature 
is more regularly and systematically a profession than among us 
Britons, and, till lately, there has been a greater demand for, and 
a larger supply of it. The début of M. de Ste. Beuve in the journal 
called the ‘‘ Globe,” was somewhere about the year 1824 or 1825. 
This print, then very recently founded, exercised a very consider- 
able influence as well in politics as in literature. Its chief pro- 
prietors were among its most distinguished contributors. Of these 
we may cite the names of M. de Rémusat, M. Duvergier d’Hau- 
ranne, the Duke de Montebello, M. Amédée Thayer, M. Guizard, 
and M. Dejean, some of whom attained the rank of ministers and 
ambassadors, whilst others were provided for in lucrative but less 
distinguished positions. The ‘‘Globe” at the period of which we 
speak was Doctrinaire in politics and Romanticist in literature ; and 
in the first article written in it by M. Ste. Beuve, the young Bou- 
lonnais proclaimed himself the champion of the romantic school, 
without, however, going the length of defending the eccentricities 
of Victor Hugo. To these earlier literary opinions M. de Ste. Beuve 
has with some judicious modifications adhered. He developed 
them most elaborately in his ‘‘Tableau de la Poesie Frangaise,’’ 
published originally in 1828, and reproduced in a new edition in 
1841. For now more than thirty years he has occupied a consider- 
able, and for more than twenty years one of the first places in the 
periodical literature of France as a critic and literary commentator. 
Nor have his labours as critic prevented him from enriching the 
literature of his country with original works of poetry and fiction, 
as well as history. Since 1829 he has given to the world ‘ Poésies 
de Joseph Delorme;” ‘‘ Les Consolations ;’’ ‘‘ Pensées d’Aoit ;” 
* Volupté,” and the ‘ History of Port Royal,” in three volumes, 
which appeared between 1840 and 1843. 

‘When it is remembered that while these works were in course 
of preparation M. Ste. Beuve was a writer in the ‘“‘ Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” in the ‘‘ Globe,’ and in the ‘‘ Revue de Paris,” and a 
lecturer and professor at Lausanne and at Liége, his industry and 
fertility will appear the more remarkable. That he is a person of 
varied learning, no one can doubt. But erudition, as is too often 
the case with persons of ordinary minds, has not obliterated in him 
originality or the power of observation, or dried up that vigour and 
spontaneity of thought and expression, and that shrewdness of 
appreciation, too seldom found among mere bookworms. M. Ste. 
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Beuve is not merely a man of learning and letters, but he is also a 
man of the world. The government of Louis Philippe did itself 
great honour in making hiin one of the conservators of the ‘ Biblio- 
théque Mazarin” in 1840, and the French Academy also fittingly 
performed its part in electing the historian of ‘‘ Port Royal” among 
its members in 1846.’ 


M. Ste. Beuve’s criticisms appear to have been generally 
written with a view to republication, a circumstance which will 
help to account for the care and finish bestowed upon them. 
Eight volumes consisting of collections of this nature were 
published by him some ten years ago. The following is part of 
Mr. Kirwan’s sketch of Montalembert :— 


‘Many qualities, possibly, as M. Ste. Beuve says, some defects, 
are necessary to an orator, above all, when he starts forth so very 
young in his public career. He must be confident, self-assured, 
even to rashness. ‘I should belie my conviction,” says the critic, 
‘if M. de Montalembert had not this self-confidence in a high 
degree. With an affected humility for the holy see, never was there 
a young speaker who exercised with greater play and power, his 
high faculties, his ironical and disdainful humour, or who, under 
the guise of a profound religious conviction, was less considerate or 
forbearing towards an adversary.” ‘The ‘béte noir’ of Monta- 
lembert, in the time of Louis Philippe, was the university of France, 
and against this institution he marshalled and battalioned all the 
force, clerical and lay, of ultramontane Catholicism’’—in other 
words, all the narrow Wisemanism and Cullenism of France. In 
this struggle M. de Montalembert continued till 1844, when he had 
attained the summit of his renown. From 1840, he was justly con- 
sidered the second orator in France,—the first, undoubtedly, being 
the gifted Berryer. His discourse on the incorporation of Cracow, 
delivered on the 21st January, 1847, was one of the most memorable 
ever pronounced in the Chamber of Peers. The eloquence was 
picturesque, and palpitating with life and feeling. Denouncing the 
iniquitous partition of Poland, and laying down the axiom that, 
sooner or later, injustice brings with it its own chastisement, Monta- 
lembert exclaimed, ‘‘ La nation opprimée s’attache aux flancs de la 
puissance opprimante comme une plaie vengeresse immortelle.” 

‘ After the Revolution of 1848, M. de Montalembert was elected 
a member of the first Assembly as a ‘‘ Représentant du Peuple” as 
it was then called. By many it was supposed that this election into 
an ultra-popular Assembly would put a complete extinguisher upon 
his talent. But on the contrary, Montalembert seemed to grow in 
vigour and firmness, and, above all, in suppleness and dexterity. 
Nor did these latter qualities exclude large and broad views, or that 
zeal and enthusiasm always incident to such ardent convictions. No 
man did better service than he in June, 1848, in speaking on the 
question of property in reference to the project of the decree for 
taking possession of the railways. Often and sorely was he inter- 
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rupted in the course of this session, but ho always fell on lis feet, 
for, to use the words of M. Ste. Beuve, ‘il joint aux autres qualités 
de Vorateur celle de la riposte et de apropos.” 
‘We are no admirers of the political or religious views of M. de 
Montalembert, but we must express our perfect concurrence in an 
opinion which he enunciated on the 19th October, 1849, in speaking 
of the affairs of Rome. ‘The clear result of the anarchy of the last 
few years,” said he, “has not been the dethronement of a few 
kings, but the dethronement and destruction of liberty. Kings 
have reascended their thrones,” he sadly said, ‘‘ but not so with 
liberty.” M. de Montalembert speaks with perfect facility and 
self-possession. He is quite as much at his ease as a gentleman 
talking to a circle of friends at an evening party. He gesticulates 
very little, but he possesses ‘‘the arrow for the heart,” as Byron 
calls it,—the sweet voice, clear, resonant, and silvery as a bell. 
A great French authority on oratory has said, ‘On a toujours la 
voix de son esprit.” The mind of Montalembert is clear and 
iercing, and his voice is the index of his mind. But albeit a 
beautiful and a classical speaker, he is sometimes a bigot in opinion 
and an ultramontane advocate of the Papacy.’ 


Lacordaire, the great pulpit orator, whose career has recently 
closed, is among the eminent persons whom Mr. Kirwan has 
sketched. Writing of this remarkable priest some years since, 
he describes him as— 


‘Characterized by the boldness of his views—by great originality, 
and occasionally great felicity of expression. ‘I had the honour 
long ago to know intimately,” says M. Ste. Beuve, ‘the Abbé 
Lacordaire, and I have never seen or heard him since without being 
moved by his words and accents.” There are some curious circum- 
stances in the history of Lacordaire. He is the son of a doctor, and 
was born, in 1802, at the village of Recy-sur-Ource, five leagues 
from Chitillon-sur-Seine. He studied from 1810 to 1819, at the 
Lycée of Dijon, in which city he afterwards became a law-student. 
His provincial course of law finished, he became a “ Stagiare” in 
Paris about 1822, and soon after commenced to plead with consider- 
able success. 

‘But pleading did not satisfy the craving of his mind, and he 
desired something better. Exclaiming with Réné, “Je suis ras- 
sassié de tout sans avoir rien connu,”’ he renounced the bar in 1824 
and entered at St. Sulpice. In 1830 and 1831 we find him engaged 
with Lammenais and the young Montalembert in the “‘ Avenir.’ In 
the latter year, when the question raised by this journal was before 
the Chamber of Peers, it was Lacordaire who replied in a vigorous 
but impromptu specch to the remarks of the Attorney-Genoral 
Persil. It was in the ‘‘Confvrences” which he preached at the 
College Stanislas, in 1834, three years afterwards, that Lacordaire 
first became known as a preacher. A little while afterwards the 
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pulpit of Notre Dame was opened to him by the Archbishop of 
Paris. At this cathedral he continued his sermons for two years, 
xercising considerable influence over the students of the capital, 
when suddenly and at once he left for Rome with a view to assume 
the habit of a Dominican. 

‘That habit he has worn in France since 1841, and, wonderful to 
say, without any diminution of his popularity. Sermons in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and move especially in France, are so 
different in tone and spirit from anything we are accustomed io in 
these countries, that we had rather be excused from saying any- 
thing in reference to Lacordaire’s discourses even as mere literary 
works. The ‘ oraison funébre,” in which the “ pére” is supposed 
to excel, is generally a pompous, turgid, and tawdry panegyric, in 
which simplicity and good taste are too often set at nought. True, 
there are exceptions in some of the “ oraisons funébres”’ of Bossuet 
and Fléchier. But the great mass of these ‘“‘ Eloges”’ are obnoxious 
to the remarks which we make.’ 


Lacordaire delivered three funeral orations, but they did not 
contribute to his fame. One of them was on O’Connell. Con- 
cerning this performance M. Ste. Beuve said, ‘It is not free 
‘from the declamation common to these times. Each age has 
‘its idolatries: the idolatory of the age of Louis XIV. was 
‘royalty ; that of ours is popularity. The sacred orator has too 
‘much respected popularity in the person of the great agitator, 
‘who, when living, spared neither mendacity nor invective to 
‘arrive at his ends. Such a criticism gives us a favourable 
impression of the critic’s judgment, independence, and moral 
feeling. Here is part of our author’s sketch of Béranger :— 


‘Perhaps there never was a writer who more embodied in his. 
works the sentiments, feelings, prejudices, and passions of his 
countrymen than De Béranger. ‘This is one of the reasons of his 
almost miraculous popularity. The pieces of this wonderful 
‘‘chansonnier,” as he called himself, are as much relished in the 
‘‘ chateau” as in the “‘chaumiére,”’ in the lady’s “boudoir” as in 
the ‘‘ grenier ot l’on est si bien a vingt ans.” M. Ste. Beuve has 
written two criticisms on De Béranger—one in 1835, in the 
‘Portraits Contemporains,’’ and the other in 1850, which is now 
before us. The critic does not deny that they somewhat differ, but 
he asks candidly and fairly whether one is not to correct and modify 
one’s impressions and judgment by age and by experience. 
Assuredly that is a privilege which no one will deny M. Ste. Beuve. 
He has exercised such a privilege judiciously in the case of Chateau- 
briand and Lamartine. But these eminent men published works 
unworthy of their former fame between 1830 and 1850, whereas 
De Béranger has written nothing since M. Ste. Beuve first criticised 
him in 1835. As De Béranger was in 1835, so he was in 1850, so 
that there was certainly less justification for the critical remarks on 
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the great ‘‘ chansonnier ” than in reference to the two other eminent 
Frenchmen. Far are we from saying that De Béranger is faultless. 
There are inequalities and feebleness: n some of his pieces. Some 
of them are distinguished, to use the epithet of a learned academi- 
cian, by ‘‘ sécheresse,”’ and others of them by obscurity. But on 
the whole his strains are eminently national and popular ; they are 
distinguished by alternate tenderness, pathos, and fire,—by an 
ardent love of liberty and independence, and a hatred of tyranny 
and oppression. There is not a Frenchman who has fought the 
battles of France in any country in Europe or out of it, who does 
not feel his blood tingle, and his spirit and soul and heart rise 
within him as he reads “ La Vivandiére,” ‘“ Le Cinq Mai,” 
“‘L’Aveugle de Bagnolet,” ‘“T’Exilé,” “Le Retour dans la 
Patrie,” and other songs, in which De Béranger makes allusion to 
the military glory of his country. When it is considered that this 
gifted being never drank of the milk of the schools, and made him- 
self what he is—the glory of France, and the wonder of men in so 
many nations—his genius will appear the more remarkable.’ 


But Mr. Kirwan’s estimate of the literature of France, com- 
paring past with present, is not favourable or hopeful. Periodical 
and general literature, in his judgment, if not perfectly inanimate, 
is near a state of inanition. Works of an independent or specu- 
lative character, in politics or literature, rarely issue from the 
press, and when they do appear, are subject to a strict censor- 
ship. The material prosperity of the country is great, and all 
classes seem to be becoming more and more content with the 
material gratifications which “that prosperity can command. In 
this view, Mr. Kirwan’s volume is a painful book to read. 
Industry, it seems, may take the place of war, and humanity 
may be far from safe. War has slain its thousands; but the 
history of the world shows, that the sensualism and eifeminacy, 
which come in the train of successful money-getting, has destroyed 
its tens of thousands. It is not by the enemy at the gate that 
nations are destroyed, but by the enemy within. Some of our 
sages in political science seem to think that nations must be strong 
and happy in the measure in which they can be self-indulgent. 
Others see the evidence of wonderful devotion in the culture of 
the esthetic faculties. But the strength of nations lies not there. 
It lies in their moral and religious intelligence, and in their 
moral and religious feeling. Nations become strong by truth 
and honesty, not by much pelf, nor by much of what commonly 
passes for refinement. When we look to much that is before us, 
whether on this side the Atlantic or on the other, we see enough 
to admonish us against supposing that the most_money-getting 
nations are the most virtuous, the most religious, the most happy. 
That the reverse of all this may follow from that cause is but too 
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manifest to the thoughtful man who looks to past or present in 
the old world or the new. 


‘One of the most remarkable features of France of the present 
day,’ says Mr. Kirwan, ‘is the desire which everybody has of 
growing suddenly rich. Not merely do the ‘“ badauds” of Paris 
desire to become millionaires suddenly, but they desire to be wealthy 
without toil or labour of any kind. ‘The thirst of gold, it is plain, 
devours all hearts, whether male or female; yet every day the 
indulgence of these sordid passions, absorbing the active energies 
of Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, leads to alternations of fortune 
rarely productive of happiness, and very often productive of dis- 
honour, dishonesty, and crime. Gambling, whether in a ‘ maison 
de jeu” or on the Bourse, is destructive of all morality, and is the 
fruitful parent of iniquity. It is not, however, in the gambling- 
houses, around a table covered with a green cloth, that the worst 
evils of play are apparent. ‘The vice has, during some years, in 
another torm, insinuated itself into very many classes of society in 
France, who seem to possess principles, habitudes, ideas, and a 
language different from men of probity and honour. For indi- 
viduals of the character of which we speak, life itself is but a 
‘‘coup de dé,” and each appears to think that fortune belongs to 
the most venturesome. 

% % % % % 

‘On a calm consideration of a long series of speculations at the 
Bourse, a philosopher would come to the conclusion that industrious 
and patient labour is, taken all in all, the happiest thing for man. 
Happy and successful turns of the wheel of fortune, or, as they call 
them, ‘‘coups,’’ may occasionally give gold in countless heaps; but 
this addition of fortune is seldom accompanied with public esteem. 
Under the elder and the junior Bourbons, a moderate fortune in 
any town or city in France was generally, as a rule, the fruit of 
forty years of toil and privation. Now, by speculations in the 
Crédit Foncier, or Crédit Mobilier, in the Crédit Industriel, in the 
Mobilier Espagnol, or in the Orleans, Lyons, or Eastern Railroads, 
in the Messageries, in gas companies, in Transatlantiques, or in 
joint-stock newspapers, some score of citizens acquire a considez- 
able accession of wealth, but, on the other hand, hundreds are 
ruined. 

‘Fortunes of this kind, rapidly and illegitimately acquired, throw 
discredit on honest labour, and infuse into the minds of the 
laborious classes sentiments perfectly incompatible with the pursuits 
of honest industry. The grandfathers of the present race of French- 
men were taught to think that honest labour was the first duty ef 
man. There is not a notary’s, an attorney’s, or a stockbroker’s 
clerk in Paris who now believes in such a doctrine. All the smart 
and fast men in Paris of the present day and hour wish to be 
concerned in what is called ‘ l’agiotage’’—that is to say, they wish 
to have usurious profits in trafficking in what, in the jargon of 
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the Exchange, is called “sur la hausse et la baisse des effets 
publics.” 

‘The germ of this system may unquestionably be traced back to 
the time of Louis XV. ‘The taste of this prince for magnificence, 
and the favour he bestowed on those Fermiers Gén¢vaux and 
Financiers who were magnificent and prodigal in their way of 
living, threw many fortunes into dilapidation. ‘Then came what 
were called ‘valeurs fictives,’’ and bundles of discredited bills and 
bonds which nobody would discount. ‘The evil Nncreased under the 
Regent Orleans, when John Law emitted his Louisiana bonds, his 
Mississippi shares, launched his Royal Bank, and made his mansion 
in the Rue Quincampoix the theatre of gambling almost as hazardous 
as any practised in Paris in our day. But the bubble burst after a 
while, and ruined thousands who had hoped to be millionaires. We 
shall witness a recurrence of like miseries before the end of 1864, 
unless the wild and reckless gambling of the ‘courtiers marrons”’ 
of Paris be checked.’ 


It would be well, in looking on these things abroad, if we 
could feel that we have no such things at home. But we know 
that the case is not so. Men are living in an age of wealth, and 
the temptations inseparable from it—temptations to a selfish 
sensualism, an effeminate corruptness—are everywhere besetting 
them. If our religion does not enable us to resist this pressure, 
nothing else will, aud we too must drift away as others have 
done in the same circumstances. In France, the successful 
classes in commercial speculation seem to have come very much 
into the place of the old noblesse class, only surpassing them in 
their passion for splendour. ‘The lords of the Bourse have come 
into the position of the lords of the broad acres. The bad of the 
old régime may have passed away, but the bad of the new has 
come. 

Happily, in this country we have very little of the demagogic 
element left among us. But of all men who open their lips 
to address our people there are none so censurable, to our feeling, 
as the men who can tell our humbler classes that the great 
thing needed to their happiness is that they should possess 
a wider franchise, and greater power to influence legislation. 
All this might be, if communism could be made to be a truth, in 
place of being a lie; or rather, if men could be made 
industrious, temperate, prudent, and forecasting by legislation. 
We are not alarmed at the thought of a wider franchise ; but we 
must confess that we have no pleasure in men, who, to have a cry, 
can insist that to gain that would be to our working men the 
great remedy against their discomforts. Every sound statesman 
must know that law can do but little to elevate society. ‘That 
must come from influences affecting the individuals of which 
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society is composed : and those influences must come from the 
moral and religious promptings in the homes and heart of society. 
In this direction mere political action can accomplish but little. 
But it is the manner of some men, with one breath to restrict 
the province of government to the constable and the hang- 
man, and in the next to denounce it for permitting the social 
disorders the springs of which they dare not attempt to move. 
Men may have the hardihood to assert, that, among the people of 
Europe our own are the lowest of the low, among the wretched the 
most wretched. When we hear such assertions we are constrained 
to say it is marvellous if it be so, seeing that, beyond doubt, there 
is more spontaneous effort made by the rich in this country 
to elevate the poor, than can be shown to be made, not merely 
in any other country in Europe, but in all Europe put together. 
The intelligent classes of our workmen know that the case is not 
as these teachers represent ; and it is a sorry time of day when 
men can descend to seek popularity by representations the only 
effect of which must be to mislead. 

But we have travelled in the above remarks from France to 
England. Concerning France Mr. Kirwan has much to say in 
regard to evils that may be fairly traced to the action of the 
Government. The laws restricting the press are of this class, 


‘Since the era of the ‘‘ Coup d’Etat” of the 2nd December, 1851, 
however, the press in France, as we remarked in another chapter, 
has been to all intents and purposes dead. Journalism, so all- 
powerful during the reigns of Louis XVIII., Charles X., and 
Louis Philippe, and during also the first period of the Republic— 
journalism, which it must be admitted, so often misused and 
abused its power—is now completely prostrate and powerless, lying 
at the mercy of the Home Minister, of the Bureau de la Presse, or 
of any other minion of authority. There is not merely a censorship, 
but there are private and public warnings, and after three of these 
public monitions or ‘‘avertissements,” a journal ceases to appear, 
and is in fact extinguished. In this way, the ‘Revue de Paris,” 
the ‘“‘Manuel de l’Instruction Prémiere,’? the ‘‘ National,” the 
the ‘‘ Assemblée Nationale,” the Spectateur,” the 
“‘Eco du Pas de Calais,” the ‘“Progrés du Pas de Calais,” and 
many other Parisian and provincial journals have been within a 
few years summarily disposed of, and the properties of honest 
citizens, giving employment to editors, reporters, readers, com- 
positors, folders, and hawkers, have been ruthlessly confiscated, 
without the intervention of judge or jury. In the case of the 
‘‘Progrés du Pas de Calais,’ what renders the measure the more 
ungrateful and iniquitous is, that during several years of his 
imprisonment at Ham, M. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, now Emperor 
of the French, was a democratic contributor, more particularly 
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between the years 1841 and 1845 or 1846, to the pages of the 
paper, and made use of its columns, as well as of those of the 
*¢ Journal de la Somme,” and the ‘‘ Journal du Loiret,’’ to increase 
his popularity, and to propagate his political views. Hundreds of 
provincial journals have shared the fate of this northern luminary, 
and since the Empire has been inaugurated Paris has seen perish 
the metropolitan journals the ‘ National,” ‘‘La République,” 
Courier Francais,” ‘‘L’Evénement,” ‘‘L’Assemblée Na- 
tionale,’’ and many others not necessary to mention here. Nor is 
this the whole truth. Of the existing journals, probably not one 
can be said to be independent, and the ‘‘ Débats,” as well as the 
*¢Sidcle,”? have had several unofficial, and one, if not more, official 
warnings. The ‘Constitutionnel,” and other journals of Paris, 
the servile adulators of despotism, have fallen into the hands of 
Jews and jobbers, connected either with the Crédit Mobilier, or the 


Bourse. Independent opinion, indeed, does not exist in the diurnal 
press.’ 


And what is the effect of a system of rule of which this 
treatment of the press may be taken as a fair example? Here is 
Mr. Kirwan’s answer to that question :— 


‘It is impossible, however, to spend a week in any part of 
France, or to be known to educated Frenchmen in the rank of 
gentlemen, without hearing on every side complaints of the miser- 
able condition in which the country is placed. There is no freedom 
of tongue, or pen. A despotism the most absolute, and apparently 
the most powerful and all-pervading—for it is buttressed by 
500,000 soldiers, by some millions of ignorant peasants, and by 
40,000 or 50,000 intolerant Ultramontane priests, curates, and 
monks—weighs on the country, and no warning voice is heard in a 
servile Senate, or in a prostituted Chamber. Should Emile Ollivier 
or Jules Favre venture to raise their solitary voices, and utter some 
few stirring sentences, their words are drowned by venal inter- 
rupters. At the commencement nearly of the twentieth century of 
our era, it will scarcely be credited that the countrymen of Charron 
and Montaigne, of Voltaire and D’Alembert, of Descartes and 
Pascal, of Arnauld and Saint Cyran—men who, for three centuries, 
have scaled the heights of abstract science, and excelled in all 
systems of philosophy, and in every department of literature—are 
reduced to such degrading bondage as this. Yet the fact is so, and 
scores of Frenchmen, who have been imprudent in speech or 
writing, have been for years, and are now, expiating, at Lam- 
bessa, in Africa, or in French Guiana, the heinous crime of having 
denounced tyranny and called a tyrant by his proper name. In 
fact, if the truth were told, and the wholesale transportings and 
expatriations were made known to the world, it would be readily 
admitted that Louis Napoleon has done more to outrage humanity 
and to obliterate every trace of mental civilization and independence 
than any man who has appeared in modern times. Scarcely a day 
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has passed since the 1st of January, 1858, that he has not done 
something arbitrary, impolitic, unjust, or tyrannous, and yet such 
is the individual man whom it is sought to screen behind a file of 
clerks who are called ministers. We can well understand the irre- 
sponsibility of the throne under a constitutional system, in which 
ministers represent a parliamentary majority. But under an auto- 
cracy, or a despotism, where a ruler not merely reigns but actually 
governs and commands every movement throughout France by the 
telegraphs of his secret cabinet in the Tuileries or the Elysée, such 
a directing despot ought to be held personally responsible for his 
system. Ev ery violent mistake that has been com: nitted—every 
public infraction of the liberty of Frenchmen—every imprudent or 
offensive word spoken to foreign nations, has proceeded trom Louis 
Napoleon himself. His system is a purely selfish autocracy, 
revolving on its own personal egotistical axis. To the Emperor 
Bonaparte, and his infant child—to his fanatical and intolerant 
views of government, not merely the hopes and happiness of thirty- 
five millions of Frenchmen, but the peace and the tranquillity of 
Europe and the world are altogether subordinated. These things 
chafe and humiliate the aristocracy of intellect and birth among our 
neighbours, and irritate the bile of the parliamentary celebrities of 
Charles X. and of Louis Philippe.’ 


How long this may last it is inypessibie tosay. We can oaly 
say, that modern France must cease wh ait 4t Kas -beon ‘if 
there be not an end, and at no very distant day, te this_state of. 
things. We can readily suppose tha at to the Entperor, to retract: 
his steps, or to go forward, may seem to be paths equally beset 
with danger. So Providence ordains that men shall reap as they 
have sown. It seems inevitable that power acquired by irregular 
means should be kept by such means, and at great cost and 
hazard. The Emperor of the French has given his impress to the 
map of Europe, and only the ignorant and rejudiced can deny 
that the impress has been, to a large extent, an impress for the 
better. But the Providence which uses men dispenses with them 
according to its own laws. 


Arr. IX.—Hansard’s Debates. 


Some difficulty has been felt recently as to the course that 
should be taken by Nonconformists at the next general election. 
But the difference of judgment which has seemed to exist will 
be found, we think, to be a difference in seeming more than in 
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reality. All, we presume, are agreed that in those constituencies 
where the Nonconformists are considerable, they should endea- 
vour to ascertain what their strength really is ; that, having so 
done, they should endeavour to judge dispassionately as to 
the concessions they may reasonably demand from candidates in 
relation to the questions in which they are specially interested ; 
and that, should there be cases in which candidates are found to 
be unreasonably non-compliant, it may be their duty in such 
cases not to vote at all. But if we are expected to go beyond 
this, and to say in a nonchalant fashion that we should not 
be much disturbed if the Government should pass for the 
next seven years from the Whigs to the Tories, we must avow 
at once that such is not our feeling. At present we do not see 
that any recasting of a liberal Government could really be for 
the better; and the accession of a Tor y Ministry would be, in 
our judgment, in all ways disastrous, and such possibly to an 
extent which no man can foresee or imagine. Beyond a doubt, 
the apathy of the past will not carry the present Liberal party 
through the future. There must be movement on their part, or 
they are gone. 

The year .1864 appears to open changefully and fitfully, and 
we taay sca Many strange events come to pass both abroad and 
at ‘home before its close. Yet op the whole the British Empire 
is ptospsroxs, tranquil, snd: -ccohtented. Trade, commerce, and 
manufactures are, genéraily speaking, in a healthy and flourishing 
condition, and our Lancashire manufacturers, notwithstanding 
the existence of a good deal of distress in these winter months, 
are speedily recovering from that sudden shock which industry 
and employment sustained from the hateful and long-continued 
American civil war. There is now, happily, no such thing as 
disaffection to the Crown in this realm; and though there 
is a good deal of distress and destitution in Lancashire, there is 
little or no political discontent. Even our friends on the other 
side of St. George’s Channel are singularly quiet and undemon- 
strative. The Tenant Right agitation has been little heard 
of during the past year, and Repeal seems in the moment to be 
a dream of the past. Even the grievance of the Irish Church 
appears to be in abeyance, and is now seldom heard of unless in 
some little-read pastoral of Drs. MacHale or Cullen, or in some 
article in an English review. The past spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter, have been months of political quietude and 
passivity—to use a term much in vogue in Edinburgh. There 
has evidently been a lull everywhere in England. The last 
session of Parliament was a singularly quiet and unproductive 
session, Little was said, and, to say the truth, scarcely anything 
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was done. In agricultural language the Parliamentary ground 
lay quite fallow. It bore no fruit whatever, and therefore it is 
that people now look for promises and performance, for a harvest 
of public measures and iruit in the year of grace 1864. Yet 
although we admit there is a good deal of disappointment 
existing among the constituencies both great and small, we do 
not think there is any desire for a change of Ministry among the 
great majority of the people of England. 

But even though the deeds of omission during 1862 and 1863 
had not Leen so numerous as they have been, even though the 
performances of the Ministers were more presentable and perfect, 
we are aware that when any one man has been so long and so 
often in office as Viscount Palmerston, more especially when 
parties are so equally divided as they have been during the last 
year or two, there is always a restless and inconsiderate set of 
men, loud-talking and prominent—the extremes of both parties— 
who hunger and thirst for new men and new measures. Novelty, 
change, variety, are necessary to them. They tire of an old 
favourite and an old face, and, like the volatile Athenians, are 
‘weary of hearing Aristides called the Just.’ They do not and 
cannot deny that the present First Minister of the Crown has 
been and is a good and a popular Minister, but they say he has 
been long enough in office, and that now they will run the risk 
of changing an old favourite for an untried man. Busy and 
incautious men of this class should, however, remember that the 
present First Minister of the Crown stands at present among 
men of all parties, not as the representative of Whig, or Radical, 
or Tory, but as the true embodiment of enlightened public 
opinion ; in other words, as the altci ego of the people of Eng- 
land. ‘fravel where you will on the Continent, howsoever much 
foreigners may differ on other matters, they are one and all 
agreed on this, that the one single man who most faithfully 
represents the national feeling and the national interests of 
England, is Henry John Viscount Palmerston. The clever 
Frenchman and the wily Italian, the grave Spaniard and the 
keen-witted Russian, the ‘ turbaned Turk’ and the heavy German, 
however much they may disagree on other things, marvellously 
agree at least in this, that the typical patriotic Englishman who 
would risk all, dare all, hope all, and never despair of the 
maxinag rerum Roma, is personified in the noble lord the 
Member for Tiverton. ‘his, during the last century, could only 
be said of three individuals. The great Commoner was one; his 
gifted son the second; and that son’s favourite pupil Canning 
the third. What Chatham was from 1756 to 1778, what Pitt 
was from 1805 to 1806, what Canning was between 1823 and 
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1827, the year of his lamented death, Lord Palmerston is in 
1864, and has been nearly from 1840. It may be conceded 
that the existing Premier is not a Minister endowed with the 
genius, attributes, and gifts of the illustrious great Commoner 
and his wonderful son ; that he does not even possess the graces 
and happy facilities of his master Canning. But in represent- 
ing the national feeling, the aspirations, ends, and aims of 
patriotic and rational Englishmen who desire to maintain the 
foremest place among the nations for their country, he is quite 
as powertul as any statesman who has lived during the last 
century. Nor are these views of his character confined to 
Europe merely. Americans, whether of the North or the South, 
whether of Mexico or the Republic of Chili, would take a 
similar view of a statesman who is estimated as correctly at 
New York and Richmond as in London or Paris. 

Before, then, any man talks of seeking to remove Lord 
Palmerston from a position he has long and creditably occu- 
pied, he should, if a Liberal and progressive politician, ask 
himself whether, among the Liberals, the Whigs, or the Derbyites, 
there is any man who could manage public affairs better, or at 
all so well, as the noble Viscount. ‘lhe answer, to our think- 
ing, must be in the negative. There are but three possible 
Ministers to succeed the existing First Minister among his own 
party. These are, first, Earl Russell; secondly, Earl Grey ; 
and thirdly, Mr. Gladstone. 

The eminent services which Lord John Russell has rendered 
to the cause of civil and religious liberty, and to the cause of 
Parliamentary and municipal Reform, are gratefully admitted by 
the great masses of his countrymen. Forty years ago, when 
Liberal opinions and views were less prevalent than at present, 
Lord John Russell stood in the front of the battle, and fought 
the good fight from 1813, when he first entered Parliament, to 
1829, with unflagging zeal and perseverance. He battled against 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act; he battled for the 
disfranchisement of corrupt boroughs; he battled for the 
Dissenter ; he battled for the Roman Catholic; he battled for 
Parliamentary Reform, long before Reform was popular, in- 
deed, when it was very much in discredit ; and he subsequently, 
when his party came into office, was intrusted with the prepara- 
tion of a measure of Reform, and had the merit of carrying it up 
to the House where he now sits, from the assembled Commons. 
Previously to this he had effected the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts. Here, then, is a statesman of great past 
services, of great experience, of intimate acquaintance with 
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Constitutional history, a not undistinguished writer on the Con- 
stitution of his country, and who has been leader of the Oppo- 
sition, and First Minister of the Crown, and leader of the House 
of Commons in difficult times. But, notwithstanding these 
great services, and this long experience, even the friends and 
personal admirers of Earl Russell will admit that he is far less 
adroit in the management of men, that he is much less popular 
and much less genial, than the chief of the existing adminis- 
tration. No one doubts the honour, honesty, or high principle 
of Earl Russell : as a political man he is in every sense suns 
peur et sans reproche. He is the very soul of private and 
political honour. He is, moreover, a man of undaunted courage 
and virtue. But his manner is somewhat austere and cold. 
He is frigid and doctrinal ; and while he commands respect, he 
not seldom repels that intimacy which does so much to knit men 
together and to lubricate public business. Under a cold ex- 
terior, however, we believe Earl Russell carries a warm heart 
and generous emotions ; but his manner is incontestably frigid, 
if not glacial, And in this world we are judged for what we 
appear to be, not for what we really are. The result is, that 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs suffers from that defect of 
manner which is habitual and constitutional. It must also be 
admitted that the name of Russell has no prestige with foreign 
nations. Though the Earl travelled considerably in his youth 
as Lord John Russell, and wrote considerably in early life on 
foreign politics, which he understands well theoretically, yet his 
name has been exclusively associated, indeed it is in a manner 
incorporated, with Home Affairs. These circumstances place the 
noble Earl in a less favourable position, as a public man, than 
Viscount Palmerston, whose name has an ascendency abroad, as 
well as at home, such as the name of no living statesman can 
boast. His method, moreover, of managing friends and con- 
ciliating enemies is skilful and full of tact. While the Earl is 
cold and somewhat curt, the Viscount is of a genial and flowing 
courtesy, at once cordial and kindly. Irrespective of these con- 
siderations, too, it should be remembered that Viscount Palmer- 
ston is still of, and leads the Lower House of Parliament. Lord 
John (now Earl) Russell has left the Lower House for the 
serener atmosphere of the House of Lords. He is no longer 
M.P. for the great City of London. He is not now in connection 
with all the advanced civic bodies of the kingdoin, for he is 
removed from the glorious scene of his distinguished early 
and middle-life labours, and is one of the upper ten thousand. 
Before the passing of the Reform Bill a peer very often was 
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the head of administration ; oftener, indeed, than a commoner ; 
but since 1831 it seems to be generally conceded that it is fitter 
a commoner should occupy that position. 

Such was the opinion of the Duke of Wellington when he 
recommended Sir kh. Peel for the office in preference to himself 
in 1834; and the Duke was not 2 man to depreciate the House 
of. Lords or unduly to exalt the Commons. The changes in our 
Constitution effected in 1851-2 make it desirable that the chief 
Minister should be a commoner. Some there are who contend, 
too, that in leaving the Commons Lord John Russe!l has lost 
credit with his party and with the country. Supposing this to 
be so to the smallest possible extent, or supposing 1t to be a mere 
surmise, the very existence of such a surmise, the mere fact 
that it obtains a certain currency, places Earl Russcil in a less 
satisfactory position than Viscount Palmerston, who is still the 
head of the Commons of England, and who would lead a great 
party whether in or out of office, whether sitting on the right 
or on the left hand of the Speaker’s chair. Nobody questions 
the purity or sincerity of Earl Russell’s convictions. We believe 
him, the world believes him, to be as devoted to the popular 
cause now as he was forty or fifty years ago, in the days of his 
youth. All that is maintained is that, as a member of the House 
of Lords, he is not in the position to give that great effect to his 
opinions which he did when the leader of the lower House and 
M.P. for the Metropolis. We are, therefore, led irresistibly to 
the conclusion that no possible gain could accrue to the Liberal 
party, and much might be risked, by throwing over Lord Pal- 
merston and adopting Earl Russell. Why, however, should Lord 
Palmerston be thrown over? He has done his work well, on the 
whole, for the last five-and-thirty years, and though he has 
passed the stage of existence allotted to man, he exhibits no 
sign of decrepitude or decay. 

‘ Age cannot wither him, nor custom stale his infinite variety, 
He is alert and quick-witted at fourscore. He is full of sense, 
shrewdness, and courage. He never abandons a friend or sur- 
renders to an enemy. He is genial, good-humoured, and kindly, 
without bitterness or venom of any kind. His bearing is always 
courteous, dignified, and manly. He has greater knowledge and 
experience in the conduct of affairs than any public man living. 
He possesses the confidence of Whigs and Liberals, and many of 
the Conservatives would rather see him lead the House than the 
member for Bucks, in whom they have no confidence. These 
are all elements of strength and confidence ; and if the statesman 
possessing them carries on the public business better than any of 
his own party could, and better than any of the Conservative 
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party would or could, why should we change him? why should 
we be lukewarm in his support? It must be conceded that Vis- 
count Palmerston has not done all he might have done during 
the past two years. We admit these faults of omission. But if 
the Government has been remiss, the country has not been 
wholly without blame. It has been sluggish and apathetic, nay, 
almost indifferent ; and some apology for these shortcomings of 
the constituencies may be accounted for in considering the un- 
English tone adopted by one or two of our public men in speak- 
ing of our institutions. Formerly, and not long ago either, when 
public leaders wished to stimulate or spur public opinion, they 
appealed to our past history, to the good old English feelings 
of patriotism and love of country. The object of some men who 
now aspire to leadership appears to be the very contrary: 
to cry down everything English, and to cry up everything Ame- 
rican and French; not France as represented by a balanced 
constitutional system, but France as represented by an Emperor 
whose will is law. It is, therefore, not marvellous that middle- 
class Englishmen, accustomed to consider England as empress, 
queen, and mistress of the nations of the earth, do not answer 
to a lead like this. They have been accustomed to respond for 
centuries to the teachings of men who were proud of their coun- 
try, and they cannot applaud those who hold out the Northern 
American or modern Frenchman as models for imitation. A 
Frenchman has had at no time of his existence a Bill of Rights, 
a Habeas Corpus, or personal liberty against the strongest ; and 
Northern Americans, who possessed these blessings formerly, 
under other names, appear of late to have surrendered them. 
The chiefest talkers against Viscount Palmerston are men 
who from some cause appear to import personal feeling 
into their political utterances. Our English constituencies, who 
love a manly and thorough English character in public men, 
are little disposed to listen to the disparaging observations of 
these gentlemen. Canning was wont to say that England was 
his load-star, his Shibboleth ; and it would be no boast of the 
present Premier to repeat the phrase. Men of another temper, 
altogether mistaking public feeling, raised a cry against Lord 
Palmerston some six or seven years ago, and they were signally 
beaten and discomfited. Should any such cry be raised now the 
result would be similar. 

To return, however, to the substitutes for Lord Palmerston 
among his own party. The most eminent name among the 
Liberals, after that of Earl Russell, is unquestionably Earl Grey. 

The name of Grey has hereditary claims on the attention of 
every Englishman. The late Earl, his father, played a most con- 
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spicuous part in English politics from 1786 to the period of his 
retirement from office in 1854. For half a century, whether in 
or out of office, he was at the head of the Liberal party, and in 
early life, when scarcely three-and-twenty, was the trusted friend 
and Parliamentary licutenant of Charles Fox. Even thus early, 
when Fox, Burke, and Sheridan were in the height of their 
Parliamentary fame, and when the younger Pitt occupied a com- 
manding position, the late Earl Grey obtained a high reputation 
in the House of Commons. For a quarter of a century, and 
till he acceded to oiice on the death of Pitt in 1806, he was 
identified with every great popular struggle. He was the cory- 
pheus of the friends of the people ; he was the leader on the 
question of Parliamentary Reform ; he was the boldest and most 
outspoken of those who claimed justice and kindly treatment for 
Ireland. Between the interval of his entering the Cabinet in 1806, 
and his resignation in March, 1807, he had carried through the 
House of Commons the Act for the abolition of the slave trade ; 

and between his reappointment to office in 1830, and March, 
1831, his Cabinet had, under his auspices, produced a Reform 
Bill. The son of a man so pure and consistent as a politician 
has, undoubtedly, hereditary claims on his countrymen. But 
the third Lord Grey possesses more than hereditary claims, or 
what the poet calls ‘the poor possession of another’s deeds,’ 
His own virtues and talents form an indefeasible title, and on 
these he may securely and inexpugnably take his stand. In his 
earlier years it used to be said of Earl Grey, then Lord Howick, 
that he was morose and supercilious, and not distinguished by 
that amenity of disposition which carries a public man so far in 
the conduct of great affairs. There may have been some cause 
for these pungent criticisms, generally uttered by Tories smarting 
from a deserved chastisement, inflicted in debate by the Member 
for Northumberland. But whether the strictures of a quarter of 
a century ago were founded or unfounded, one thing is certain, 
that Lord Grey, since he has been amember of the Upper House, 
has greatly improved in tact and temper. He is now much 
more mellowed by age and experience, and exhibits that urbanity 
and courtesy which befit a well-bred gentleman. It cannot be 
denied that throughout his whole career the noble Earl, whether 
in the Commons or the Lords, has been distinguished by great 
ability both of tongue and pen. Always an “able and ready 
man, he has of late, “from enforced leisure, become a full man on 
most subjects; so that he isa great repertory of facts, arguments, 
and views upon most public questions. He is, moreover, a man 
of laborious habits and an excellent administrator. These are 
qualities to fit a man transcendently for a Cabinet office or for 
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the office of a principal Secretary of State, but they do not 
necessarily imply the talents and qualities for supreme command. 
Lord Grey is probably too little a man of the world—too little of 
an every-day politician to govern a Cabinet and to keep it well 
together in perfect cohesion. He is, moreover, without a following 
at home, he has no party ranging itself under his banners, and he 
is little, if at all, known to foreign countries. He is, moreover, 
not popular in the Lords or in the Commons, though he is listened 
to in the House in which he sits in virtue of his superior talents, 
acquirements, and abilities. The placing of such a man at the 
head of the Administration would, we allow, greatly please half- 
a-dozen political economists throughout the country, and would 
be very grateful to the feelings of Messrs, Cobden and Bright, to 
certain Colonial Reformers, and to a small sect of philosophic 
Radicals and Doctrinaires. But if all these sections of men 
were clubbed together, supposing them to have seats and votes 
in the Houses, they would not, with the advocates for cutting 
down the naval and military expenditure of our country in the 
face of public danger, amount to twenty. The support of twenty 
men possessing these opinions would, however, detach from any 
government encumbered with such help party men of more 
weight and influence, on whose support, in season and out of 
season, Viscount Palmerston can securely count. Nothing, there- 
fore, would be gained within the walls of Parliament by such a 
change as this in the personiel of the First Minister. On the 
contrary, much would be lost in the House and in the country at 
large. Downright John Bull, many men of the Civis Romanus 
school, who regard the position of England in Europe and out of 
it, would look on such a substitution of Grey for Palmerston 
with dismay. Nor would the Irish, almost always prone to change, 
regard the change with favour ; for Earl Grey, notwithstanding 
his advanced opinions on the Irish Church, is no favourite in the 
sister country. It does therefore seem that the placing of Lord 
Grey at the head of a Cabinet would land us on a rugged and 
inhospitable political shore, and here we should encounter many 
difficulties before we reached the promised land—difficulties not 
existing under our present chief. There remains, therefore, 
among serious candidates for a Chief Minister but the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone. 

It seems to be universally admitted by men of all parties, that 
in no European country is there a statesman of more cultivated 
intellect, or more diversified general attaintments, than Mr. 
Gladstone. An accomplished scholar, an able writer, an eloquent 
rhetorician, a great master of exposition and statement, with all 
the graces of style and all the felicities of expression at com- 
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mand, Mr. Gladstone is also a person of most laborious habits, 
an excellent administrator and man of business. Such habits 
are rarely found in conjunction with such attainments; but in 
Mr. Gladstone we find united the scholar, the writer, the orator, 
the administrator, the man of business, and the man of detail. 
He is well up in finance, in the theory of trade and the 
exchanges, in a knowledge of our manufacturing industry, and 
the history and mystery of our tariff, and taxing, and funding 
systems. With all this minute knowledge of facts, and dates, 
and systems, he is more capable of expounding or explaining a 

olicy or a system than any man in the House of Commons. 

ut with all these gifts and graces, with all this acquired know- 
ledge and ‘rich wardrobe of words, Mr. Gladstone is wanting in 
political courage and decision. He does not possess what 
military men, in speaking of commanders, call the ‘coup dail, 
and though men admire his resources and his affiuence of diction 
and expression, they have not confidence in his leadership. They 
do not think him a great Parliamentary tactician. They consider 
him deficient in the art of managing men and parties; wanting 
in ease, flexibility, and grace of manner; wanting in that esprit 
and readiness, that tact, temper, and bonhomie, so pre-eminently 
distinguishing Viscount Palmerston. He is less a man of the 
world and of society, he is more constrained and stiff, has less of 
disinvoltura and ‘usage du monde, than our ever-green 
octogenarian Premier. With a section of the House, too, sitting 
on the left hand of the Speaker, Mr. Gladstone is unpopular ; 
and there are many on his own side who think that he never 
can become a bold, broad thinking man, so much is he tantalized 
and puzzled occasionally with perplexities, doubts, and scruples 
about the incidents and accidents of a question rather than its 

rinciple or kernel. But he is less troubled with this nice doubt- 
ulness than formerly, though the complexion of his mind and 
the nature of his disposition must always render him, with ail 
his great talents and wonderful cultivation, an indifferent leader ; 
for he lacks boldness, and is too timid, thoughtful, and excitable 
for every day wear and tear. Give him a great subject to 
handle without the responsibility of leadership, and his expository 
powers are admirable and exhaustive. But the burden of entize 
responsibility and the thinking out of a policy, would be too 
much for a temperament eminently susceptible, nervous, and 
excitable. Much of the scholarship and much of the higher 
commercial and manufacturing interests of the country would 
range themselves on the side of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
but, on the other hand, the territorial aristocracy and the squires 
do not like him, and he is not a great favourite with the masses, 
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excepting in Liverpool and Manchester. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that in the course of the last session, Mr. Gladstone, 
during the illness of Lord Palmerston, for two nights tried his 
hand at leadership, but the effort was not felicitous. Indeed, 
the House unmistakably revolted against him, and there was a 
confusion worse confounded till the old leader returned. We 
deduce from this that, though Mr. Gladstone may take and hold 
the first place under a leader, he cannot himself lead a Parlia- 
mentary army. To borrow an illustration from the military 
profession, though very capable of being a brilliant General of 
Division, he is incompetent to command-in-chief. He can speak 
dictionary, as our sailors say, better than any man in the House, 
but he cannot win the affection and confidence of the men who 
sit behind and before him. Lord Palmerston does not dissertate 
so eloquently, or use such ornate phraseology as the Member fox 
Oxford University, but he has ‘plus que tout le monde lesprit 
‘que tout le monde a, and he is always up to the level of the 
occasion. He commands in as great a degree as Walpole, 
Chatham, Pitt, or Canning, the confidence and devotion of his 
followers ; and it is because he does so, because he always feels, 
thinks, and demeans himself like a spirited English gentleman, 
who will maintain his own honour and the honour of his country 
intact, that men cling to him from a sense of public principle, 
and not a little also from a personal preference amounting to 
affectionate regard. His manners are singularly winning. Like 
Walpole he is no pretender to superhuman virtue. ‘He laughs 
‘the hearty laugh,’ and will stand by his friends through good 
and evil report. The manner in which he spoke little more than 
three weeks ago at the Scottish Hospital dinner of his deceased 
friend Charley Napier, on whose memory some public men have 
permitted themselves to cast a slur, will show what manner of 
man he is, and will sufficiently account for the feelings entertained 
for his person by those who have the happiness to enjoy his 
intimacy and friendship. 

There are still two other men connected with the party to 
which Viscount Palmerston belongs who might be brought 
forward as possible First Ministers. One of these is Lord 
Granville, an amiable and accomplished man sitting in the 
House of Lords, where he has already done good service since 
the retirement and demise of the late Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Lord Granville has a good knowledge of foreign Courts and 
Cabinets, but he does not possess the political knowledge and 


experience of English public men and parties necessary to _ 


the successful conduct of public business. Neither is he 
sufficiently well known as a public man to the Commons and the 
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country. Such a nobleman might be, under altered circum- 
stances, a very fitting man as Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
but he does not—he never has occupied sufficient space in 
the eyes of the country to stand in the foremost rank of public 
men. In order to be First Minister in these days, a’man should 
have long played a leading part in politics ; should have led the 
House of Commons, or have influenced parties by his wisdom, 
his ability, or his great public services. It is a further objection 
to Lord Granville, that he is a member of the Upper, and not of 
the Lower House. 

The Earl of Clarendon has been more than once spoken of as 
a possible candidate for Chief Minister, but bis nomination 
would be a worse appointment than that of Earl Granville. In 
his best days Lord Clarendon was never more than a pains- 
taking man of routine. A good deal of his life has been spent 
out of England in the diplomatic service, and he scems in 
this employment to have acquired that roundabout and in- 
direct way of transacting business which Englishmen so dislike. 
A great opportunity opened to Ear] Clarendon in 1847, when he 
was appointed Viceroy of Ireland, but he lost this glorious 
occasion. He satisfied nobody. In the midst of a clever and 
excitable people he wished to play the diplomatist. He wished 
to govern by indirectness and intrigue, but Orangemen and 
Papists saw through his thin disguises, and were not to be 
taken in by them. Since 1847 the noble Earl has not im- 
proved. He has grown unmistakably older, and is now simply 
solemn and somnolent. Nearly twenty years the junior of 
Viscount Palmerston, he is older in mind and nearly as old 
in regard to body. In his best days Lord Clarendon was 
without a particle of originality. He was but a second or third- 
rate man, and now he is prematurely old and outworn. It 
is plain then that Lord Clarendon is the least fitting amongst the 
presentable of his own party to succeed to the heritage of 
the noble Member for Tiverton. 

The Derbyites are fully impressed with the conviction that 
should the Government of Viscount Palmerston fall in a drawn 
battle, no combination of Whigs and Liberals, no transposal 
of men, would be resorted to. In this they are, we think, 
quite right. But they also jump to the conclusion that their 
chief must at once supplant our present Premier 

But this hop jump and skip in reasoning about public affairs 
is supremely ludicrous. For if so able a tactician as Lord 
Palmerston be worsted in any division, or beaten on any debate 
as to the Japanese war, a thing which we doubt and disbelieve, 
assuredly he would dissolve and go to the country as he did 
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on the question of the Chinese war, when Messrs. Bright 
and Cobden lost their seats. How such a dissolution would 
terminate we need not go far to seck. But supposing that by 
any untoward circumstance, by any strange conduct of Non- 
conformists or of Roman Catholics, the Derbyites should again 
ascend to power, could Lord Derby conduct public affairs one 
whit better than he did in 1852? 

We are not in the least concerned to dispute that Lord Derhy 
possesses prodigious ability as a debater and dialectician. His 
powers of statement are marvellously clear, distinct, and 
vigorous. He is a perfect master of the most sinewy Saxon 
epithets, and his sentences are neat, terse, well formed, aud 
striking. So marvellously lucid is he in style that it is always 
a pleasure to listen to him. He is an unsparing and unpitying 
critic, and his powers of sarcasm and banter are first-rate. Nou 
man can more easily raise a laugh against an opponent or more 
mercilessly show up a fallacy or a misstatement. He hits 
directly and he hits home. But in solid wisdom, in large views, 
in the powers of a great statesman, Lord Derby is, to our 
thinking, lamentably deficient. He is a sharp and bitter critic, 
he can lacerate, he can wound, he can scalp an adversary, 
or pour upon him vehement indignation or bitter irony. But 
he cannot originate a great policy, nor could he conciliate 
a discontented people. He loves to wrangle, to dispute, and to 
dominate, by the force of his intellect and his powers of speech, 
rather than to conciliate, to pacify, and to content a nation. He 
is, in truth, with all his wonderful cleverness of speech, a rash 
and reckless man, with infinitely more talent than discretion. 
If what he conceives a brilliant or a happy thought rise to the 
surface, he utters it even though it may offend or wound a large 
section of the community. This arises partly from the circum- 
stance that he makes an exciting pastime and recreatiou of 
public affairs, and partly also that he is neither more nor 
less than a Parliamentary advocate of surpassing ability with no 
very settled or conscientious convictions on great questions, who 
could argue equally well on either side. Though now a leader 
of men who are called Conservatives, he is at bottom, if he pos- 
sesses any distinctive opinions whatever, an old aristocratic 
Whig, a Grand Seigneur who thinks that al! great public 
employments should be the heritage of the aristocracy or of the 
titled nobility of the country. Acting on this principle he 
named Earl Malmesbury Minister for Foreign Affairs in 1852, 
and he would, had he continued in office at that period, have 
named, it was confidently stated at the time, the late Earl 
Glengall to the Government of at. Indian Presidency. 
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Lord Malmesbury is an amiable and inoffensive nobleman, 
who might have been very well employed in any office about 
the Court with credit to himself and with advantage to the 
Sovereign and the country; but he is not nor can he ever 
become a Burleigh, a Pitt, a Fox, a Canning, or a Palmerston. 
Never even can he hope to be a Harrowby, an Aberdeen, 
or a Russell, for he is not a man of large brain or of more 
than average sagacity, sense, and cultivation. But he was a 
Peer with an historic name, and that was sufficient for the 
purpose of Lord Derby, who wished to have a creature in the 
place of Secretary of State whom he could regulate and control. 
With the Earl of Malmesbury as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs Lord Derby had to all intents and purposes the manage- 
ment of the Foreign Office, and he was in a condition to explain 
or defend any measure. This to a man of his restless energy, 
facility of speech, and love of action of some kind or other, was a 
main consideration, for it occupied his mind, gave him employ- 
ment, and allowed him occasionally the opportunity of replying 
in his happiest manner to the Duke of Argyle or any other 
Whig or Liberal who had the temerity to attack him. 

It is said by his followers, and believed by a large section of 
the Conservative body, that Lord Derby has no desire for power. 
We confess we cannot think so. He is a man of great debating 
talent, he is a man of high ambition, of ancient lineage, and 
unspotted honour, and we believe of patriotic feelings ; but no 
man who was not over anxious for power could, with Lord 
Derby’s proud and lofty spirit, have pronounced the fulsome adu- 
lations which he has long continued to utter on the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon. It may be said that these panegyrics were 
from the lips merely, and not from the conscience or the heart, 
and that great political objects were to be gained by them. A 
man in the position and of the standing of Earl Derby should 
not condescend to utter anything but his honest convictions. To 
his lieutenant the Earl of Malmesbury, the boon companion of 
Mr. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte when in England, Lord Derby 
might leave the utterance of compliments; or he might allow 
such a political adventurer as Mr. Disraeli, a man without con- 
victions, to gloze and cringe servilely before the successful 
perpetrator of the Coup d' Etat. But it did not become a 
Stanley, the seventeenth in succession to his title, to descend to 
this low level for the sake of the prospect of power. We need 
not say that the noble Earl himself is the alpha and omega of 
Derbyism. With the exception of himself and his son, Lord 
Stanley, and Lord Ellenborough, there is not a statesman or a 
man of first-rate ability among the party, and it may be ques-- 
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tioned whether the Earl of Ellenborough would now take office 
with a party by whom he has been scurvily used. Lord Ellen- 
borough would make an excellent War Minister, an excellent 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and a good Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; but Lord Derby, supposing him willing to 
serve, “would not give him this latter office, for the Earl of Ellen- 
borough is a man as English in his feelings and instincts as 
Viscount Palmerston. It should be remembered, too, that he is 
an old and a favourite pupil of the Duke of Wellington, and that 
very early in life he expressed opinions on Foreign Affairs worthy 
of a statesman—opinions far too advanced for such politicians as 
the Walpoles, the Henleys, and the Disraelis, for Mr. Disraeli is 
now with a ready velti subito movement as much the humble 
servant of the High Church party as he is a most obsequious 
adulator of the French Emperor. He talks now at Bucking- 
hamshire meetings of our holy religion, and of the sacred duty 
of maintaining the Church intact. 

He is as’ much pro Ecclesia Dei—he is quite as or- 
thodox as Archdeacon Denison and the ‘Church and State 
‘Review,’ and would combat with Lord John Manners, Lord 
Robert Cecil, Mr. Walpole, and Mr. Henley against the Bouveries, 


_the Trelawnys, and the Dillwyns—against those wolfish Dissen- 


ters who are sns fot et sans loi in respect to abuses, whether 
in Church or State ; in fact, one is led to suppose, from his 
piety, purity, and fervour in the faith that is in him, that Mr. 
Disraeli is as zealous and as high-handedly prelatical as Laud 
himself. Yet this fervid feeling for the High Anglican Church 
does not prevent Mr. Disraeli from havi ing intimate political 
relations with Sir George Bowyer, with Mr. Pope Henessey, with 
Cardinal Wiseman, with Drs. McHale and Cullen. Such is the 
political ‘ swuteur, the successful litterateur, the adroit political 
adventurer whom certain Liberals count it a small matter to let 
in for a season, with a view to improve and give a lesson to Lord 
Palmerston. The shortcomings of Lord Palmerston are owing, 
in the greatest degree, as we stated, to the constituencies 
and the country. If the constituents would but send men to 
Parliament to stimulate and sustain the Ministry in more 
active exertion, the Ministry would exert themselves. No man 
is more alive to the signs of the times than our lively and sensi- 
ble octogenarian Premier : ; and there are men in the Cabinet, 
and connected with the Ministry, like the Duke of Argyle, Sir 
George Grey, Mr. Villiers, Mr. Hutt, and Mr. Stansfield, who 
have a personal interest in all that relates to the cause of 
religious liberty. 


There would not be more than two men in a Tory or Derbyite 
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Ministry who would take a real interest in such subjects ; and 
these two are Lord Stanley and Sir John Pakington. As, however, 
Lord Stanley would be likely to be Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and Sir John Pakington First Lord of the Admiralty, 
both would be so wholly engrossed by official duties as to be 
unable to lend much Parliamentary assistance. Thus Noncon- 
formists would be, in general, in a far worse plight than now, 
with this additional disadvantage, that Romanism would be 
advanced in the same degree as Dissent would be discouraged ; 
for Mr. Disraeli, with that genius for intrigue, mystification, and 
sudden melodrama surprizes, which distinguishes most political 
adventurers, and in which his friend the Emperor of the French 
excels, has a perfect understanding with the Irish Ultramon- 
tanists and demagogues, 

The probable consequences of a Tory Ministry on Foreign 
Policy, on the Church, on Nonconformity, and on political and 
official life in all the departments of the State, cannot be looked 
at by any serious thinking man without misgiving, indeed, 
without dismay. A Tory Ministry would be a thorough league 
between the more intolerant sections of the clergy and the men 
who, while they affect to stand by the Constitution as it is, hate 
the men who have made it what it is. Any Liberal who has 
by his apathy or remissness contributed to let in a Tory Min- 
istry, should remember that he lends a hand to put such a 
Ministry in. To be so passive as to allow things to go wrong, 
is to be responsible for the wrong done. The present men, it 
cannot be gainsaid, have occasionally tried our patience by their 
coldness, their apathy, and their want of energy. if they were 
to go on as they have done of late, observant of all the scheming 
and whipping-in on the side of the Conservative Churchmen, 
without making the least corresponding effort in favour of their 
best friends, then the patience of the Nonconformist body will 
be tried beyond endurance, will be, in fact, exhausted, and a 
sway of Toryism, however foul and feculant, may be submitted 
to for the purpose of calling up a reaction. But we believe the pre- 
sent Ministry forewarned will be forearmed, and will not play 
the game of its opponents. In fact, the Whigs have but to 
follow the traditional policy of their party. During nearly two 
centuries Whigs and Nonconformists have been fast friends. 
Each has been strong by the help of the other; and there is 
nothing the Tories, Mr. Disraeli, and the now ‘high and dry 
‘Churchman,’ wish to see more than a feud between these 
parties. 

In the event of any complications abroad—and nothing but 
complications appear in the horizon—the feeblest Ministry that 
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ever existed may exhibit greater vitality than its enemies 
believed or its friends expected. Three months of a Derbyite 
Government might give us a crop of Puseyite or Romanizing 
bishops, a crop of high prerogative judges, more especially in 
Ireland. Lord Chief Justice Lefroy, now in his eighty-eighth or 
eighty-niuth year, would at once resign his place in the Queen’s 
Beuch, and be succeeded by that pestilent and persevering talker 
Mr. Whiteside. Mr. Napier, a man as deaf as a post and a 
narrow and bitter Churchman, would succeed the able and 
tolerant Lord Chancellor Brady; and possibly the Judge of 
Appeal, the ablest lawyer in Ireland, might be succeeded by Mr. 
Brewster. Every vacant assistant barrister’s place would go to a 
Derbyite, and in the Irish Church we should not find such 
bishops as Trench, Fitzgerald, and Gregg, but men the very 
opposite in temper and feeling. In England promotion in the 
Church would not run among such men as their lordships of 
London, Gloucester, and York, but it would run among Church- 
men such as Archdeacon Denison, the son-in-law of Mr. Henley. 
Lord Carlisle, one of the best and most popular Viceroys that 
has ever been in Ireland, would be recalled, aud some nobleman, 
probably Lord Malmesbury, who would take his inspiration 
from Mr. Secretary Stanley (now the Earl of Derby), called by 
O'Connell Scorpion Stanley, would be sent in his place. 

Who would be sent to govern our Indian empire we will not 
divine. One thing alone is certain, that if the Earl of Derby had 
been at the head of affairs we never should have had so credit- 
able an appointment made in India as that of Sir John Lawrence. 
Some needy scion of the aristocracy would have been sent to 
Calcutta instead of that most able civilian, who is the son of his 
own deeds. 

Bad as the prospects of a Derbyite reign appears on the pro- 
fession and practice of the law in Ireland, in England it would 
be still worse. Any change of Ministry would remove from the 
Chancellorship Lord Westbury, better known as Sir Riehard 
Bethel, confessedly the ablest lawyer of our generation, a man 
who since the death of the late Sir William Follett has held 
against all competitors, and continued to hold till the last the 
very foremost place as an advocate and lawyer. Since his 
appointment as Chancellor, it is admitted that he must take the 
first place also in judicial rank, and number with the Hardwickes, 
the Thurlows, the Eldons, the Cottenhams, the Lyndhursts, and 
other great magistrates of a past generation. Nor is it only as 
a judge we should have to mourn Lord Westbury. His loss, 
great in this respect, would be still more irreparable as the loss 
of a great legal reformer, as a man pledged to great reforms, to 
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a consolidation of the statute law, to codification, to reforms in 
practice and pleading, in conveyancing, and in the transfer of 
land. Whom should we have under Toryism to replace this 
great advocate, scholar, lawyer, judge, and considerable legal 
reformer? We should have a very amiable, and, to use the 
words of Roger North, a most presentable man in the flesh, the 
Right Hon. Lord Chelmsford, better known as Sir Frederick 
Thessiger. No doubt in his day Lord Chelmsford occupied a 
foremost rank asa Nisi Prius advocate, and had a considerable 
sway with juries, from his high honour, gentlemanly bearing, 
and candid and courteous manner of conducting causes. But 
even in his peculiar walk of the Common Law Sir Frederick 
Thessiger was never considered profound, and of Equity he had 
little or no knowledge. The woolsack, under the last Derby 
Ministry, was unquestionably filled by a gentleman, and a man 
of honour and probity ; but it is also certain that the first place in 
the law was filled by a man who was not learned as a scholar, 
profound as a lawyer, or in the least versed in Equity law or 
practice. In addition to these defects Lord Chelmsford had the 
disadvantage of not being a law reformer. His moito is ‘ Stwre 
‘ super vias antiquas. If we descend from the Chancellor to 
the Attorney-General, Derbyism would substitute for an accom- 
plished scholar, a sound lawyer, and a great Parliamentary speaker 
—Sir Roundeli Palmer—a man who is neither an accomplished 
scholar, a profound Jawyer, nor a Parliamentary orator, but an 
adroit and hackneyed manager of bad causes, Sir Fitzroy Kelly. 
The prospect of seeing such a man elevated to the bench by the 
Hotspur of a Tory Cabinet, and placed in the position of Chief 
Baron Pollock, is an awful thing for the Bar to contemplate. In 
looking to the appointments in a neighbouring kingdom, the 
ruler of which has been adulated by Lord Derby and fawned upon 
by Mr. Disraeli, one is tempted to say with Juvena!,— 


‘ Aude aliquid brevibus gyriset carcere dignum, 
Si vis esse aliquis.’ 


But of late years, at least in England, preferments from the 
Bar to the Bench have been the rewards of honour and learning. 
Let it be remembered, too, that Lord Westbury’s appointments 
to the judgment-seat have been excellent. Mr. Justice Mellor, 
in early life, if not still, a Dissenter, has been made a judge, 
and an excellent judge he makes; and Mr. Serjeant Shee, a 
Roman Catholic, confessedly the ablest and most accomplished 
advocate at the common law bar, has been appointed to the 
vacant seat in the Quecn’s Bench, not because of his creed, but 
because he was the fittest man jor the office. 
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Let it not, after the contrasts and comparisons we have been 
constrained to make, be said that Whigs and Tories are so much 
alike that there is nothing to choose between them. Never was 
there a greater or more radical fallacy. All that we have 
achieved during the past sixty-three years in England has been 
achieved through the instrumentality of the Whigs. The ori- 
ginal Whig Edinburgh reviewers, Sidney Smith and Brougham, 
Horner and Jeffrey, Mackintosh, Henry Cockburn, and James 
Archibald Murray, afterwards Lord Murray, cleared the ground 
for, and sowed the seed of, those measures which ripened into 
goodly fruit at last. ‘To the Whigs we owe the suppression of 
the slave trade, the extinction of colonial slavery, the revison of 
our penal code, commenced by Romilly, and advocated by 
Brougham and Mackintosh, at a time when the late Sir R. Peel 
sustained all the narrow legal crotchets of an Eldon, a Garrow, 
and a Giffard. To the Whigs we owe Roman Catholic emanci- 
pation, reform in Parliament, reform in our corporations, the 
repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, the growth of popular 
education, and almost every measure of enlightened improve- 
ment. ‘ihe improved temper and civilization, of our time, our 
improved treatment of India, of our colonies, and Ireland, are all 
owlng to a party which some ingenious speculators, but purblind 
in polities, tell us in no respect differs from the Tories. Light, in 
truth, is not more different from darkness than is Whiggism from 
Toryism. Since the great Revolution of 1688, the abilities, in- 
dustry, and influence of that great party have been employed, 
without interruption, to give stability to the liberties of the 
country, independence to its public councils, and concord to the 
empire. The Whigs, from the days of Somers and Camden 
down to the days of Grey, Melbourne, Russell, and Palmerston, 
have strengthened the monarchy, while they have extended the 
liberties of the people. The man, therefore, who compares Whig- 
gism to Toryism either sleeps upon his watch or he has already 
gone over to the enemy. It has been said that public opinion 
would regulate our foreign affairs, whether Whigs or ‘Tories 
were in office. Public opinion, thanks to the Whigs, has now 
more influence on foreign affairs than it has ever had; but 
he who relies on a vague public opinion to do the work which 
each individual man and voter ought to do, falls miserably short 
of the mark of public duty. Our aim in this article has been 
to aid our friends in looking at the entire case as it is. On the 
whole, we have no doubt that they will acquit themselves 
wisely, not only as Nonconformists, but as Englishmen. 
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‘France et Madagascar.’ 

(2.) The Last Travels of Ida Pfeiffer. 1861. 

(3.) Missionary Magazine of the London Missionary Society, for 1862 

—1863. 

(4.) History of Madagascar. By the Rev. Witt1am Etxis. Two 
Vols. 


(5.) Three Visits to Madagascar, in the Years 1853, 1854, and 1856. 
By the Rev. Exus. 1858. 

(6.) Madagascar, Past and Present. By a Reswwent. 1847. 

(7.) Compagnie de Madagascar, Fonciere, Industrielle, et Commerciale. 
(8.) Compagnie de Madagascar: Rapport du Gouverneur au Conseil 
@ Administration sur la Fondation de la Compagnie, et sur 
P Organisation de la Mission d@ Exploration. Paris, ler Juillet, 
1863. 

(9.) Trois Mois de Séjour a Madagascar. Par le Capitaine Drrr¥, 
Commandant ta division navale des cétes orientales @ Afrique. 
Publié par les soins de la Compagnie de Madagascar. 
MADAGASCAR is a land of wonders. To its vast size, its 
advantageous position, navigable rivers, capacious harbours, rich 
mines, and wonderful vegetable productions—amid whose tropic 
luxuriance the fire-fly flits—it adds an unparalleled extent of 
malarious and death-dealing coast. For a considerable time 
past the eyes of Christendom have been fixed upon the noble 
couduct of its Christian confessors, who, from the depth of the 
most degrading immorality, have been lifted by Christian truth 
into such sublime heights of spiritual devotion that they have 
sustained a persecution, which, for duration and severity, can only 
find a parallel in the early struggles between the Roman power 
and the nascent Christianity. On August 23rd, 1861, the 
terrible persecutor Ranavalona died; and on the same day, not 
without a struggle, which might have issued in bloodshed but 
for the wise precautions of his attached friends, her son the Prince 
Rakoto ascended the throne under the title of Radama I. In 
any other country he would have been accounted illegitimate, 
having been born mich too long for legitimacy after the death 
of Radama I.; but the peculiar laws of Madagascar regarded 
- him as the son of his mother’s husband. While yet young he 
had attended the meetings of the persecuted Christians, and 
formed an attachment to them which continued during all the 
period of their trial. By nature of a mild and gentle disposi- 
tion, the sight of suffering affected him. He became the friend 
of all the oppressed and afflicted, sometimes exposing his life in 
their defence. His mother’s cruelty gave abundant occasion for 
his exercise of mercy ; but above all the injured and oppressed, 
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the Christians were the objects of his greatest sacrifices and 
efforts. He rose at midnight and travelled with the utmost 
speed to rescue them. When his own means were comparatively 
small, they were ever at the disposal of the needy whom perse- 
cution had made dependent exiles. But during all this time he 
never professed himself a Christian in that deeper sense which 
those who taught the Malagasy Christianity are accustomed 
to regard as alone entitling a man to the name of a disciple. He 
seemed to believe in Christianity; he was attached to the 
Christians, but he did not yield his own heart to the truth. The 
strange love of the royal tigress for her offspring led her to 
allow through him such suspension of her executions as no one 
else had dared. But that love might not always be the same ; yet 
he braved the risks. Who can wonder that when, on his mother’s 
death, this prince, so rich in promise, ascended the throne, the 
joy and hope of the Christians rose to the highest pitch. Even 
the heathen party, who were growing weary under the awful 
yoke of suspicion and exaction, and disgusted with the cries of 
misery and the sight of blood, seem to have made no great 
resistance to his accession. The party of Ramboasalama, the 
other claimant of the throne, was too insignificant to disturb the 
public tranquillity. With characteristic humanity the new King 
was content to banish his rival to his own estates, together with 
some of his most determined adherents ; and the succession was 
accomplished with as little bloodshed as it could have been in 
England itself ; so that even the eldest son of the banished rival 
was one of the first of the nobles at the coronation. The sun 
had not set upon the day of his accession until Radama II. had 
proclaimed equal protection and freedom of worship to all the in- 
habitants of the land. The prison doors were thrown open, and 
the captives for conscience were set free. Officers were dispatched 
to pestilential districts, where many were wearing out life in 
hopeless banishment ; and soon the astonished people of the 
capital gazed on the wan and wasted figures of friends who had 
long since been reckoned with the dead. All was rejoicing. The 
London Missionary Society sent out its ambassadors: first its 
revered and trusted friend, the Rev. William Ellis, who was not 
only the historian of the country, but had hazarded his life 
during the reign of the Queen in three successive visits to the 
land of death ; and who now, though far from young, was ready 
as ever for the Master’s service ; then six missionaries, three of 
them specially qualified for the practice of medicine and surgery, 
the work of education, and the management of the printing- 
press. Subsequently four more were sent,with special qualifica- 
tions for various departments of the work. Nor were these 
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alone. Popery, availing itself of the universal liberty, had its 

agents immediately on the field in yet greater numbers. The 

catholic-hearted Bishop of Mauritius, acknowledging the prior 

claims of the London Missionary Socicty, had visited the capital, 

and had borne his witness to the work of the missionaries who 

had laboured there before. Others were preparing to enter. The 

King had given permission to all foreigners who would abide by 

the laws to reside in his dominions. Representatives of England 

and France had proceeded to the capital, and offered their con- 

gratulations ; and our own gracious Sovereign had written to the 

King an autograph letter, accompanied with the gift of a copy of 
the Bible. After thirteen months his coronation took place on 
September 23rd, 1862, at which the representatives of France 
and England were present. A large number of the native 
Christians and their pastors occupied a conspicuous place. 
Many improvements had apparently been made. The King had 
determined on the abolition of domestic slavery ; and free trade 
with all nations had become by his will the law of Madagascar. 
But while ‘ali went merry as a marriage bell,’ and none moved his 
tongue against the young monarch, his own character was rapidly 
undergoing change of a nature the most fatal; and there were 
some who saw, with pain and fear, that some of the changes had 
been made too rapidly for the condition of the country. Even 
Mr. Ellis, who had looked with almost a father’s fondness on his 
royal protéyé, hinted some measure of alarm. Clouds were 
gathering, very soon to burst in destruction upon the idol of the 
hour. 

It has often been remarked that those who have borne adversity 
best are frequently found amongst the least prepared for the 
right use of prosperity ; and Radama II. has been added to the 
number of exemplars of this trite truth. Like his reputed 
father, who had been eminently virtuous in youth, but who 
became the victim of drunkenness and debauchery until he 
reached an early grave, Radama seems to have rather suddenly 
contracted habits which obscured the brightness of his early 
promise. Although he had shown a kindness of disposition, he 
had not given evidence of strength of character. When Madame 
Pfeiffer saw him she fixed her keen, travelled woman’s eyes 
upon him, and read his character throughout. ‘I found no fault 
‘in him,’ she says, ‘except a certain want of independence, and a 
‘ distrust of his own abilities ; and the only thing I fear, should 
‘ the government one day fall into his hands, is, that he will not 
‘ come forward with sufficient energy, and may fail in thoroughly 
‘carrying out his good intentions.’ Speaking subsequently in 
reference to the scheme for the dethronement of his mother, 
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which her friend was urging upon him, she says, ‘ A good deal of 
‘the fault may be with the prince himself. He is, as I have 
* observed, a man of many good and noble qualities, but he wants 
‘ decision and firmness of purpose ; and his affection for the Queen 
‘ is, moreover, so great, that he might lack courage at the decisive 
‘moment to undertake anything against her.’* We have no 
sympathy with Madame Pfeiffer’s reason for finding fault in the 
latter case ; but we cannot help feeling that she had formed a 


just estimate of his character. When in power he soon proved 


that, while his instincts were good and his aims noble, he had no 
capability of independent action ; and, as usually occurs in such 
cases, he gave himself mainly up to the guidance of young men 
to the neglect of his more experienced counsellors. "A class of 
persons was collected around him who were designated mene 
maso, or ‘red eyes ;’ in reality a class of spies, such as attend 
upon an absolute sovereign, whose designation was derived from 
the supposed effect upon their organs of vision of their severe 
scrutiny of all things for their master’s interest. Many of these 
men were of utterly disreputable character, often making the 
palace of the sovereign the scene of their disgraceful revels. 
Drunkenness and deb vauchery became only too manifest in the 
character of the King ; and although he attended to the private 
instructions of Mr. Ellis, and also had public worship in one of 
his houses, yet we have good authority for believing that le 

often turned the service into ridicule among his companions, and 
delighted them by mimicking the manner “of his teacher. Per- 

haps, as one who had always, lived face to face with the most 
disgusting forms of heathen immorality, he had not so deep a 
sense of the inco usistency of such a course of conduct as we feel 
in contemplating it; but the facts themselves show that his 
character was in no sense moulded by Christian truth or 
influenced by Ciiristian principle. 

In the early prrt of the year which has just passed strange 
things occurred at the capital. Persons who seemed to be seized 
with a singular hallucination came from the surrounding towns 
and from the provinces, declaring that they had seen spirits and 
heard voices from the invisible world. Many reported that they 
had seen the ancestors of the King, and had received instructions 
for him relating to the good of his country. After some time, 
when his mind had been brought fully under the influence of the 
superstition, they told him that the counsel of his ancestors was, 
that he should stop ‘the praying,’ or if he did not some great 

calamity would soon befall him. They pretended to be uncon- 
scious of their actions, and accompanied their communications 

* Last Travels, pp. 210, 269. 
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with bodily contortions, leaping, and dancing. The King listened 
to the pretended messages with interest, seemed to believe, and 
soon began to act. He threatened his slave-wife Mary (whom 
the polygamic laws of Madagascar allowed him to have in addi- 
tion to his royal consort, and towards whom he had always 
manifested a tender affection) with death if she should become a 
Christian. 


‘It was then proposed by the mena maso to assassinate a number 
of the Christians as the means of stopping the progress of Chris- 
tianity, and also to kill the chief nobles who opposed the King’s 

roceedings. With a view of increasing the influence of this 
anatical party, the King issued an order that all persons 
meeting any of the so-called sick should take off their hats, and 
thus show them the same mark of respect as was formerly given to 
the national idols when they were carried through the city. With a 
view also of shielding the perpetrators of the intended murders, the 
King announced his intention to issue an order, or law, that any 
person or persons wishing to fight with fire-arms, swords, or spears, 
should not be prevented, and that if any one were killed the 
murderer should not be punished.’ * 


M. Galos adds to this, the right of combat was extended to 
tribes and villages ; thus legalizing civil war.f There could be 
little doubt that the keepers of the idols, aided by the menu 
maso, had contrived all this. Universal alarm was the result of 
the King’s announcement of his design. On the 7th of May he 
announced it to his nobles. They spent the remainder of the 
day in deliberation, and next morning, in the most humble 
manner, presented their remonstrance against it, the Prime 
Minister, on his knees, entreating him not to pass the ruinous 
law ; but he remained unmoved. 


‘The Minister then rose and said to the King, ‘Do you say 
before all these witnesses that if any man is going to fight another 
with fire-arms, sword, or spear, that you will not prevent him, and 
that if he kills any one he shall not be punished?” The King 
replied, ‘‘I agree to that.” Then said the Minister, ‘It is enough ; 
we must arm;” and turning to his followers, said, ‘Let us 
return.” 


They returned to grave deliberation. In the peril of the crisis 
they collected what soldiers they could. The majority were at 
their command, and the few who remained steadfast to the King 
would not fire upon their companions. Next morning, the 9th, 
the Minister and his friends surrounded the palace to secure the 


* Letter of Mr. Ellis, Missionary Mag., August, 1863, p. 236. 
t+ Revue des Deux Mondes, p. 701. 
t Mr. Ellis, Wissionary Mag. 
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persons of the mena maso, some thirty of whom afterwards 
suffered death. The King in his discussion with the nobles had 
said that ‘he alone was sovereign, his word alone was law, his 
‘ person was sacred, he was supernaturally protected, and would 
‘ punish severely the opposers of his will;’ which led the nobles 
to feel that their lives were not safe while he continued to live. 
It is said that he died by their hands, his Queen ineffectually 
pleading for his life.* Soon after they laid before the Queen the 
conditions of a new Government, offering to place her on the 
throne if she consented to them ; and if she did not, declaring 
that they must seek another ruler. After reading the document, 
and receiving explanations of one or two points, she expressed 
her full and entire consent to govern according to the plan 
therein set forth. The nobles then said,‘We also bind ourselves 
‘by this agreement. If we break it we shall be guilty of 
‘treason ; and if you break it we shall do as we have done now,’ 
The Prime Minister then signed the document on behalf of the 
nobles and heads of the people, and the Queen signed it also. 
The chief of the nobles remained in the palace ; and between 
one and two o'clock the firing of cannon announced the com- 
mencement of a new reign.t 

Every nation destined to growth and greatness must some 
time have its own Runnymede; and no one can _ prescribe 
beforehand the form which revolution will take. The men who 
were the leaders in this extraordinary movement belong to 
different religious parties, while they unite in seeking the 
national welfare. They are mostly men of considerable European 
intelligence ; and the arrangements made by them amply show 
that they have studied national constitutions to some purpose, 
and have some clear perceptions of the elements of national wel- 
fare. We copy here, for the information of those who may not 
have had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with them, a 
few of the chief items of the constitution which they and the 
Queen have mutually agreed to uphold. 


‘The word of the Sovereign alone is not to be law, but the nobles 
and heads of the people, with the Sovereign, are to make the 
laws. 

‘ Perfect liberty and protection is guaranteed to all foreigners who 
are obedient to the laws of the country. 

‘Friendly relations are to be maintained with all other nations. 

‘Duties are to be levied, but commerce and civilization are to be 
encouraged. 

. Protection, and liberty to worship, teach, and promote the exten- 


* There is at present some reason to believe that he may be still alive. 
t Mr. Ellis, Missionary Maz. 
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sion of Christianity, are secured to the riative Christians, and the 
same protection and liberty are guaranteed to those who are not 
Christians. 

‘Domestic slavery is not abolished; but masters are at liberty to 
give freedom to their slaves, or to sell them to others. 

‘No person is to be put to death for any offence, by the word of 
the Sovereign alone; and no one is to be sentenced to death till 
twelve men have declared such person to be guilty of the crime tu 
which the law awards the punishment of death.’* 


It is impossible to read this basis of a constitution without 
feeling how closely the legislative authority resembles the King, 
Lords, and Commons of our own Constitution ; and the ‘twelve 
‘men’ seem very like in function and authority to the much-dis- 
cussed, but, on the whole, well-working jury of happy England. 
It may be questioned whether the Malagasy have yet reached 
the stage when such a constitution will work easily and 
effectively among them ; it is open to question also, whether the 
narrator's own love for the British Constitution may not, to some 
extent, have coloured his account of these fundamental prin- 
ciples ; but there is enough to show that the men who drew 
them up have an eye for what is fitting, and an understanding 
to weigh the merits of principles in their relation to a people's 
conditions. The exceptions of ‘duties’ and ‘ domestic slavery’ 
were both founded upon accurate observation of the still existing 
conditions of their country ; and in making these exceptions 
they act upon the principle of all wise legislators—not the law 
which is the best in the abstract, but that which is best adapted 
to the genius and state of a people. To the good in the prin- 
ciples of the new constitution we cordially say, ‘ Esto perpetuum :’ 
it will not be long then till the exceptionab will pass away. 

During the reign of Radama II. he had made and confirmed 
treaties of friendship and commerce with England and France. 
These treaties, in every essential feature similar to each other, in 
the privileges granted and in the friendly feelings expressed, 
have been accepted and confirmed by the respective Govern- 
ments. They permit the subjects of England and France, on the 
one hand, and of Madagascar on the other, to enter, reside, 
travel, and trade in the respective countries, in conformity with 
the laws of each. They afford the enjoyment of all the privileges, 
immunities, and advantages, accorded in the country to the most 
favoured subjects of the nation. The English and French may 
practise their religion openly. Their missionaries have Kberty 
to preach, teach, build churches, seminaries, hospitals, where 
they may judge convenient, only in conformity with the laws. 


* Mr. Ellis, Missionary Meg. 
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They have the right of buying, selling, cultivating, and profiting by 
the soil, houses, and stores in the states of the King of Madagascar. 
The local authorities will not interfere in any disputes between 
the persons of either foreign nation, nor between the subjects of 
either and those of the other. ‘The Consuls alone take cognizance 
of them. The treaties also promise assistance to those who 
travel in the interests of science; geographers, naturalists, 
engineers, and others. They were completed at Antananarivo, 
September 12th, 1862. 

These treaties are only such as should pass between inde- 
cae and friendly nations ; but, in addition to these, a clever 

renchman had in some manner won from Prince Rakoto a grant 
of certain special and exclusive privileges for himself, dated June 
28th, 1855. This grant was afterwards recognised and confirmed 
by King Radama on November 9th, 1861, and purports to be a 
gift of gratitude to Lambert for services rendered to the King.* 
When the new Government came into operation it declared, 
through the Queen Rabodo, the reign of Radama II. to be null 
and void. Nevertheless it has declared that the treaties made 
respectively with England and France shall be respected. 
National interests and relations remain the same ; but the new 
Government does not regard itself as bound by the private dona- 
tions of its late King to intriguing persons who have taken 
advantage of his weakness or his vices. This is the ground of 
complaint in the able article in the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes’ 
which we have placed at the head of this paper. It is written 
by M. Henri Galos, and is distinguished by its fulness of informa- 
tion and general fairness of statement, but, as we think, pro- 
ceeds sometimes on false data, and reaches incorrect conclusions 
through confounding things that differ. The writer gives a long 
account of the connection between France and Madagascar, 
extending through ‘more than three centuries, during which 
France has claimed to possess sovereign rights in that island. 
To this history we must return in the sequel ; but our present 
object is to show how the whole occasion of writing his article 
is misapprehended by the writer, through his confounding the 
grants to M. Lambert with the treaty of friendship and com- 
merce with France. The two things are quite distinct ; and if 
he had only accounted for this he would not have been led into 
recommending the atrocious measures for reducing Madagascar 
to obedience that sully his pages. In order to a full understand- 
ing of the subject, we must go back to the origin of the grants 
to M. Lambert, and then state in what they have resulted. 

It is quite eleven years since M. Lambert began to take decided 


* Comnayni: de Madagascar, p. 29. 
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steps towards obtaining the grants on which he now founds his 
claim. Appearing to be greatly disgusted with the Queen’s 
cruelties, he sought to induce Prince Rakoto to dethrone his 
mother, and seek a French Protectorate. It is said, and we think 
with good reason, that he obtained from him a proposal to that 
effect, of the full meaning of which the Prince, from his 
ignorance of the language, and his condition at the time of sign- 
ing the proposal, was not aware. M. Lambert bore this proposal 
to France; but the French Government, before entertaining it, 
sent him to the British Government. Lord Clarendon, then 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, gave him an interview, 
but put an end to the matter by refusing to co-operate with 
France in the project. M. Lambert, defeated in this direction, 
turned his thoughts towards securing something for himself, and 
being at the capital in 1855, he obtained the grant to which we 
have referred ; and having collected many costly presents for 
the Prince and the Queen, returned to the capital in 1857. On 
this occasion he was accompanied by Madame Pfeiffer, who 
entered heartily into the plot, and has laid bare the cunning and 
duplicity of her friend with the most amusing naiveté. The 
whole scheme failed, according to her, through the irresolution of 
the Prince, and also, according to her, through an English mis- 
sionary having communicated the design to the Queen. Mr. 
Ellis had been at Antananarivo the year before. He had many 
conversations with the Prince about the projects, of which he had 
heard from high authority before leaving England. The Prince 
assured him that he had never signed any such proposal, in all 
probability not knowing its nature. When Mr. Ellis was return- 
ing he met two priests in disguise, going up to the capital as 
doctors’ assistants ; one of whom was Father Jouen, superior of 
the Jesuit college at Bourbon, and now director of the Popish 
mission in Madagascar. The self-sacrificing character of these 
gentlemen as missionaries and confessors of Christ may be easily 
gathered from Madame Pfeiffer’s description of them. She met 
them in the house of Mr. Laborde. 


‘Our friendly host immediately introduced two Europeans to us, 
the only ones then staying at Tananariva. The two gentlemen were 
clergymen : one of them had been living for two years, the other for 
seven months, in Mr. Laborde’s house. J¢ was not the time to appear 
as missionaries, and they concealed the fact of their belonging to a mission 
very carefully, the Prince and the Europeans being the only persons 
admitted into the secret. One passes as a physician, the other as 
tutor to Mr. Laborde’s son, who had come back two years since 
from Paris, where he had been sent by his father to be educated.’ * 


* Last Travels, p. 206. See also Dupré, p. 132, for M. Lambert's proceedings. 
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These gentlemen had not the courage to proclaim themselves 
ministers of Christ, but, true to Jesuit instincts, they could plot 
for the Queen’s dethronement, knowing that that must pave the 
way to their cherished object, the final exclusion of all Pro- 
testant missionaries from the land. The Queen discovered the 
plot, sent back with indignation the rich presents M. Lambert 
had sent to her, and ordered him and his travelling companion 
immediately to leave the island. But M. Lambert had secure.i 
the affections of the Prince, and, what he deemed better, ha 
secured the grant, which made him to a large extent master of 
Madagascar. The extent of the privileges it conveys will be bes: 
understood by a statement of some of its items :— 


‘Chap. L—We authorize J. Lambert to form a company, having 
for its object the working of the mines of Madagascar, the forests, 
and the lands situated on the ccasts and in the interior. The sai 
company shall have the right of making roads, canals, buildine- 
yards, establishments of public utility, of coining money with the 
King’s effigy ; in a word, it shall do all that it may deem calculated 
to promote the good of the country.’ 

‘Chap. IT., Art. 1.—We grant and concede to the company the 
exclusive privilege of working all the mines in Madagascar, including 
those already known, and those which may be hereafter discovered. 

‘ Art. 2.—We grant and concede equally to the said company, as 
well for itself as for those whom it may admit to take part in it, the 
privilege of choosing, on all the coasts and in the interior of the 
country, any unoccupied lands to be put into cultivation. In conse- 
quence the company shall become proprietor of the lands which it 
shall have chosen, as soon as it shall give us notice of having taken 
possession of them. 

‘Art. 3.—The company shall not pay any duties upon the ore 
produced, nor upon the profits made upon it. 

‘Art. 4.—The produce of the working of the mines of Madagascar 
and upon cultivation shall enjoy the privilege of free exportation 


without duty. Its [the company’s] property shall not be liable to be* 


burdened with imposts. What shall be brought in for the company 
shall pay no duty. 


‘Art. 5.—We relinquish to this company all the mines of Soatsi- 
manampiovana, so as to put them into condition for the immediate 
employment of labourers. We also give to the company the house 
at Soaniérana, to establish there the head-quarters of its admuinis- 
tration.’ * 

The company, for its part, engages to assist to the best of 
its power the King’s projects for the amelioration and civiliza- 
tion of the country; and on the 12th of September, 1862, 
M. Lambert added a clause, in which he promised to give to 
Radama II. and his successors 10 per cent. on the net profits. 


* Compagnie de Madagasear, pp. 29, 30. 
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The company has been formed at Paris, and has been autho- 
rized by an Imperial decree dated May 2nd, 1863. The supreme 
authority in its management is vested in Commander Dupré. 
M. Lambert is to be specially resident about the King, charged 
with the delicate mission of securing the friendly concurrence of 
the Hovah chiefs and the King’s ministers, as well as to assist 
in taking possession of lands; which act, ‘as the immediate 
‘ object of the presence of the agents of the company in Mada- 
‘ gascar is to give it éclut in the eyes of the provincial governors 
‘and of the King, is to be performed with all formality. The 
arrangements of the company for choosing lands are admirably 
comprehensive. They shall choose such as— 


‘1. From vicinity to the ports are likely to become centres of 
population. 2. Those situated along the course of navigable rivers. 
3. The unoccupied lands nearest to the Hovah ports, and to the 
actually existing centres of population. 4. The fertile lands in the 
most healthy localities. 5 and 6. In the neighbourhood of forests, 
and where gum and caoutchoue are procurable. 7. Lands suitable 
for pasturage and rice. 8. Wherever it may be presumed that 
there are metallic and mineral riches.’ * 


This catalogue of qualities includes most except the barren 
and profitless ; and if we remember that Madagascar is quite as 
large as France, and quite as fertile, with not much more than 
one-tenth of the population, and that population little disposed 
to cultivate the soil, and consequently to enclose it, we cannot 
fail to see that there would, no doubt, be a very large amount 
of land which, by an easy construction, might be regarded as 
unoccupied ; so that this very modest proposal of the company 
looks very like laying hold of the greater part, certainly the 
better part, of the island. M. Galos takes great pride in the 
liberality with which France, in her treaty of friendship and 
commerce, extends the same rights to all nations claiming the: 
benefit, as if the English treaty did not contain a similar provi- 
sion ; but what does he say to these ‘ exclusive privileges’ ac- 
corded to M. Lambert and Co.? and how can he confound toge- 
ther things which he cannot fail to see are different as light and 
darkness? Yet on p. 705, after he has recited the provisions 
of the general treaty, he says, ‘At the conclusion of this treaty, 
‘and in some measure to give it all its efficacy, a company is 
‘formed to make use of the concessions made by Radama to 
‘M. Lambert.’ He boasts of the one as general. The other is in 
its very phraseology and whole spirit exclusive, and even per- 
sonal ; yet he pleads for the enforcement of the latter as if the 


* Rapport du Gouverneur, pp. 23, 24, abridged. 
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honour of the French nation were bound to its realization. He 
pleads that the duration of the treaty of friendship and com- 
merce is not limited, and then carries on the same argument as 
if it applied to the personal compact. In fact, the tailure in 
logic arises not so much out of M. Galos’ want of ability to see 
where the difference lies, but out of the exigencies of his design. 
That design is to show that France has had sovereign rights 
over Madagascar which she has always proclaimed; that she 
did, however, appear to surrender them in allowing Radama II. 
to call himself King in entering into treaty with her; but that 
she cannot allow the new Government to annul a grant which 
places the whole island peaceably in her hands. He is placed 
in sad difficulties, and is often at a loss to know which argument 
to use—sovereign rights, or private, confounded with public 
treaties—and he sometimes uses one, sometimes the other. The 
general treaty with France, which the new Government acknow- 
tedges, has nothing whatever to do with the private grants to 
Lambert ; they stand in no connection with each other; and 
the maintenance of the one is perfectly consistent with the 
refusal to recognise the other. On this ground, therefore, 
M. Galos has no reason for urging the conquest of Madagascar, 
except so far as the company founded on the concessions to 
Lambert has received the Imperial authorization, has had its 
governor appointed by the Emperor, and has sent out a party 
of its explorers and operatives. But if the Emperor of France 
does not allow commercial companies to exist without his 
authorization, he must be content occasionally to witness failure 
in that to which he has given his august sanction ; and to en- 
force the claims of a private company by war and the desolation 
of a country with which he has an everlasting treaty of friend- 
ship and commerce, which the Government of that country still 
respect, would be utterly beneath the dignity of a great ruler, 
as well as a most flagrant breach of the most solemn engage- 
ments. To prevent this appearance of things is M. Galos’ 
reason for confounding the two treaties, as if the breach of one 
was necessarily the breach of the other, and deserved chastise- 
ment. 

But being too clear-sighted not to know that others must per- 
ceive this weakness in his position, his mind seems to fall back 
more assuredly on the ancient sovereign rights of France in 
Madagascar. We have no objection to follow him into this 
region of inquiry, feeling, as we do, thoroughly satisfied that, 
even on his own showing, such rights do not exist, and never 
had more than the shadow of existence ; while the history which 
is meant to sustain the claim proves, in a manner most over- 
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whelming, the utter unfitness of the French people and Govern- 
ment for the work of colonization. 

The writer has furnished the best arguments for the refutation 
of his own claims. He has rightly stated that national rights 
are subject to the same law with those which are personal and 
civil: no one can give a title to himself. ‘Discovery, conquest, 
‘and treaties, are the acts by which a nation takes its rights to a 
‘territory ;) and by every one of these the French claim of 
sovereignty is refuted. Madagascar was not discovered by them, 
but by Fernan Juarez, a Portugese, in 1506, Conquest gives 
no claim ; for France never conquered the island, and was never 
able to occupy more than a few small posts on the coasts, from 
which she was invariably beaten, either by the climate or by 
the arms of the natives; and if the defeat of a portion of the 
people gave a claim to their territory, their subsequent victory 
over their conquerors was assuredly a sufficient termination to 
that claim. Nothing in treaties can establish it; for a treaty 
gives no more right than its provisions specify, and no treaty 
ever gave to France sovereign rights over the island of Mada- 
gascar. So far from this is the fact, that by the last treaty, in 
which Radama II. treats with France as an independent sove- 
reign, and France allows the assumption, M. Galos himself con- 
fesses that all such claims are abandoned. 


‘That question of right is otherwise set at rest, at present, by the 
treaty of friendship and commerce of September 2nd, 1861. By that 
act, in which Radama ITI. appears as King of Madagascar, we have 
recognised without restriction his sovereignty over all the island. 
In consequence of that recognition two consuls have been accredited 
to him, the one at Tananarivo, the other at Tamatave, who only 
exercise their functions by virtue of an exeguatur from the real 
sovereign.’ * 

We have said the history of French connection with Mada- 
gascar, while it fails to establish their claim to sovereign rights, 
proves incontestably their unfitness for the work of colonization. 
The attention of France had been directed to it in 1642, when 
the Société @Orient was established under the patronage of 
Cardinal Richelieu, and obtained letters patent, confirmed by 
Louis XIV. in the September of the following year. The 
Government conceded to the society the island of Madagascar 
and the adjacent islands, ‘to form colonies, and to pursue com- 
‘merce, and to take possession in the name of his most Christian 
‘Majesty.’ The first agent of this society, Pronis, a man 
violent and unprincipled, fixed his post of occupation at Mang- 
hasia, and by his plundering and ill-treating the native popu- 

* Revue des Deux Mondes, p. 700. 
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lation, roused their hatred against him. By his injudicious 
choice of a locality, and by the immorality and rapacity of his 
followers, he wasted the resources of the company and the 
strength of his forces. He lavished life and gold in useless 
wars, “and completed the sum of villainies by selling into slavery, 
to the Governor of Mauritius, a number of natives engaged in 
the service of the French colony, among whom were sixteen wo- 
men of rank. He was dismissed from his office, and M. Flacourt 
vas appointed in his stead. He arrived at Fort Dauphin, 


which his predecessor had built on a peninsula in the district of 


Anosy, in September, 1648, and soon commenced his rule with 
rigour. His object was to reduce the whole island. He sent a 
detachment of eiguty Frenchmen, accompanied by a large 
number of armed natives, to lay waste the beautiful district 
of Franchere. Nothing was spared: the houses and huts of the 
lower classes, as well as those of the Roandrians, with the chief 
part of their property, were destroyed, and great numbers of 
their cattle carried away. M. Galos bestows upon him great 
praise ; and his discoveries and descriptions of the country 
entitle him to much. But the society which he represented 
did not encourage his work ; and while he was absent in France, 
claiming the assistance of the Government, the Marshal de la 
Meilleraye undertook the matter on his own account. The 
Marshal’s great influence made his cfiurt for a time very pro- 
mising. Flacourt was reappointed to the government of the 
settlemer nt, but never reached his destination. He was suc- 
ceeded by Charmagou, who arrived in 1660, and rebuilt the 
fort, which the natives had burned five years before. Soon, one 
ot his officers, who had assumed the name of La Case, and who, 
having become famous among the natives, had married a native 
princess, became an object of envious hatred to the Governor. 
This division between the leaders, joined to utter incapacity for 
government, together with the strites stirred up by priests, often 
brought the French settlement to the verge of ruin; and this 
new scheme again proved a failure. In 1664, the Due de 
Mazarin, son to the Marshal de la Meilleraye, sold to a company 
his interest in the colony for 20,000 francs. The new company, 
patronized by the great Minister Colbert, under the title of 
‘Compagnie des Indes Orientales,’ commenced its operations in 
what they are pleased to call ‘ Eastern France,’ with a capital of 
15,000,000 francs. They first appointed M. de Beausse as 
Governor-General ; but he soon after died. In 1666 the Mar- 
quis de Mondevergue arrived, having the title of Admiral and 
Lieutenant-General of the French Forces on land and water 
beyond the equinoctial. The frigate of 36 guns, in which he 
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sailed, was accompanied by nine vessels, bearing four companies 
of infantry, priests, surgeons, and workmen of all trades. The 
immense resources of the company were squandered in reckless 
prodigality by the impoverished gentlemen and unprincipled 
adventurers who formed the governing body of the settlement ; 
and in the year 1670, notwithstanding a succour of two millions 
more from the King, the company became so embarrassed that 
it was compelled to yield up all its rights to his Majesty. 

At this time of utter failure, the enthusiastic conviction of 
sovereign rights over the island of Madagascar received solemn 
expression by Louis XIV. in terms sufficiently grand and 
imposing :— 


‘His Majesty, with the full concurrence of his council, after 
having seen and considered the renunciation which has been made 
by the company ‘‘des Indes Orientales” to the ownership and 
lordship of the island of Madagascar, has fully approved thereof, 
and agreed to unite the above-mentioned island of Madagascar, 
with all its forts and dependencies, to his own dominions, and that 
henceforth its lordship and sovereignty shall be at his own disposal.’* 


To give effect to this solemn decree of annexation, an expedi- 
tion was sent out under the command of M. de la Haye, con- 
sisting of ten vessels, that of the commander bearing fifty-six 
guns. The expedition was royal. La Haye, was Viceroy. The 
Marquis de Mondevergue preferred returning to France rather 
than remain in conjunction with the new commander; but his 
successor had sent home evil reports concerning him, and he died 
a prisoner in the Castle of Saumur. La Haye, in concert with 
Charmagou and La Case, set about his warlike work with 
vigour. With a force of 700 French and 600 Malagasy, he 
attacked a neighbouring chief, Andrian Ramousy, but was beaten 
with considerable loss. Attributing his defeat to the jealousy 
and treachery of Charmagou, he abandoned Fort Dauphin, and 
retired, with his forces, to Surat. Charmagou and La Case did 
not long survive. The son-in-law of the former, M. La Bretesche, 
a man utterly destitute of courage and ability, soon abandoned 
his post, got on board a vessel in the roads bound for Surat, a 
* We are indebted to M. Galos for the terms of this decree, but his date 
(June, 1686) is evidently wrong, for the decree of appropriation was followed by 
the expedition of La Haye, which, as his own text shows, was destroyed by the 
end of 1671. Ina note he informs us that these rights were sanctioned anew 
by the edicts of May, 1719, July, 1720, and June, 1725. It would seem to have 
been the uniform custom of the French Government to proclaim their sovereign 
rights most emphatically when they had least substantial existence. Is this 
the reason of M. Galos’ present article, which bears marks of administrative 


instructions throughout, as well as professes to derive its facts from adminis- 
trative sources ? 
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number of missionaries and others accompanying. The vessel 
had not sailed until the remainder of the colony were massacred 
by the provoked natives, with the exception of a few who 
escaped in boats ; and thus, on Christmas night, 1671, the grand 
efforts of Company and King came to a disastrous and disgraceful 
end. 

From that time (with the. exception of a small settlement, 
soon abandoned, which had been formed at Antongil Bay, in 
17335) until 1750, the French had no official connection with 
Madagascar. After the latter date the island Saint Mary was 
ceded to them by some native chiefs, and also a portion of 
territory at Fanzahere, but their agents were murdered, and no 
permanent residence was possible. Disgrace and ruin charac- 
terized the efforts subsequently made at Saint Mary’s by M. 
Grosse, who, by violating and plundering the tomb of Tamsimalo, 
so exasperated the natives, that they rushed furiously upon the 
colony, set fire to the buildings, and massacred the settlers, of 
whom a French writer (the Abbé Rochon) remarks, ‘They were 
‘of such a description that their loss could excite no kind of 
‘regret. After this we reach the only fair opportunity ever 
enjoyed by France to establish herself in Madagascar, but of 
which she had not the genius to make use. It was afforded by 
the Baron Beniowski, a Polish nobleman, who, having become too 
conspicuous in the political affairs of his native country, had been 
banished to Siberia. From thence he had escaped, and after 
many adventures, reached the island of Mauritius, then called 
Ne de France. Here his imagination was kindled with the 
stories he heard of the wealth and fertility of the neighbouring 
island, and he proposed to colonize it. But the authorities of 
Mauritius distrusted him. He paid a visit to France, in which 
he received the required permission, together with some insig- 
nificant aid, being made dependent on his enemies for most of 
his supplies. He landed in Madagascar in February, 1774. By 
amazing enterprise and energy, he gradually drew some of the 
native chiefs into alliance with him. After some time and some 
wars, he took advantage of the affirmation of an old Malagash 
woman—that he was the son of one of their deceased kings—to 
enter, with the enthusiastic approbation of the neighbouring 
chiefs and people, upon his kingly inheritance. Subsequently 
. great Kabary of the people from Cape d’Ambré to Cape St. 
Mary, numbering about 50,000, prostrated themselves before 
him, giving him the title of Supreme Chief. Although he now 
resigned his commission of Governor-General into the hands of 
the Governor of Mauritius, he still desired to keep Madagascar 
in connection with ungrateful France ; and, even against the 
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remonstrance of his own people, came to seek the establishment 
of a treaty of friendship and commerce between the countries. 
Failing in France, he applied to Englaud, where his success was 
no better ; and having visited America, he returned at the end 
of eight years to be received again with enthusiasm by the 

ple. But his old enemies at Mauritius determined on his 
Redliaiation and not long after his return, in an engagement 
with the forces sent by them to take him ‘alive or dead,’ he was 
slain by a Frenchman’s hand in 1786. From that time until 
now, France has never had any possessions in Madagascar 
beyond what were purely nominal, using a few stations on the 
coast, and ultimately Tamatave alone, to procure supplies of 
cattle, rice, and other provisions for the neighbouring islands. 
In 1810 the islands of Mauritius and Bourbon became English 

ssessions. ‘l'amatave was reduced by an English fleet, and the 
fortifications destroyed. 

The treaty of Paris in May, 1814, restored to France all her 
colonies out of Europe which she possessed before 1792. The 
islands of Mauritius and its dependencies were ceded by the 
same treaty to Great Britain. Many persons, and among them 
Sir Robert Farquhar, Governor of Mauritius, believed that this 
included Madagascar ; but on an exchange of letters between 
the two courts, that of England did not sustain this view. The 
French, however, never learned the art of colonization, and all 
their subsequent efforts were as signal failures as those we have 
recounted. Once, and once only in the course of three hundred 
years, after an incalculable expenditure of men and money, had 
they the chance of success, through the practical sagacity and 
courage of a foreigner; and him they killed. If we looked at 
the repeated attempts with all their parade and show, and con- 
templated them only on the side of fruitlessness, we should 
describe them accurately in the words by which Borgia described 
the famous invasion of Italy by Charles VIIL, that the French 
came with chalk in their hands to mark out their lodgings; or 
perhaps even better, in the words of the old couplet,— 

‘ The King of France, with forty thousand men, 
Marched up the hiil and then—marched down again.’ 
But more than forty thousand men had perished, and memories, 
which ‘wake to perish never, had been excited in these 
attempts. 

During the late futile attempts of the French, Sir Robert 
Farquhar quietly and unostentatiously formed a treaty with 
Radama I. for the abolition of the slave trade, promising him, in 
return for the gains thus surrendered, the aid of English officers 
to discipline his troops, together with a small annual pension. 
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By these means Radama was enabled to extend the authority 
of the Hovahs over the surrounding tribes, and before his death 
he had succeeded in uniting the greater part of the island under 
the central government. Soon after the conclusion of this treaty, 
the London Missionary Society, which had long looked toward 
this great island as an interesting field of labour, was permitted 
to send its messengers of peace, Radama being exceedingly 
desirous of the education of his people. Schools were estab- 
lished ; the translation of elementary books and of the Holy 
Scriptures was vigorously carried on; the printing-press was 
never idle; and a new life was beginning to stir in the capital 
and its neighbourhood when Radama J. died. Between the 
years 1818 and 1828 the Society had sent out fourteen labourers, 
consisting of six ordained missionaries, two missionary printers, 
and six missionary artisans. The people were instructed by 
them in all things pertaining to the civilization of their country 
and the development of its resources, as well as in relation to 
the things of God. During the fifteen years of their residence 
more than 10,000 children had passed through the schools, two 
large congregations had been formed at the capital, two hundred 
persons had been received into church fellowship, a dictionary in 
two volumes had been produced, many thousands of tracts and 
school-books had been circulated, the whole of the sacred Serip- 
tures had been translated and printed, and many of the arts of 
civilized life had been taught. In this country it is well known, 
though it may not be in France, that the Society has no con- 
nection with the British Government, that it is wholly sustained 
by voluntary contributions, and that its agents are never permitted 
to take part in the political affairs of the countries in which they 
labour ; being restricted to their proper work—the elevation of 
the people by the inculcation of Christian truth and principle. 
It was only on these conditions Radama permitted their entrance 
into his territories, declaring that he would never allow his sub- 
jects to be instructed in Christianity by any other means than 
those of persuasion, and the diffusion of learning to enlighten 
their minds. Nearly three hundred years had not sufficed to 
blot out of the memory the fearful evils wrought by the 
haughty and unprincipled conduct of Father Stephen, who 
sought to convert the people of the south by threats of the power 
of the French, until he plunged the colony into a war with the 
natives, ruinous to them and nearly destructive to the settle- 
ment. Radama referred to this when permission was asked for 
missionaries to labour in his island.* The agents of the London 
Missionary Society have redeemed the character of Christian 
missionaries in that land. The blessing of God upon their labours 
* History of Madagascar, vol. ii. p. 24. 
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has given Christianity a firm hold upon the minds of the people. 
To their labours Father Jouen and his companions are indebted 
for the liberality which permits them to labour on that soil ; but 
when we reflect that these gentlemen could conceal their office 
while persecution reigned, that they could plot dethronement 
and revolution in that concealment, and can now lie with a 
fertility which surpasses ordinary invention, we apprehend little 
advantage to Christianity from their labours. MM. Galos shows 
himself as ignorant as the generality of his countrymen of the 
labours of the true pioneers of the Gospel, and of civilization in 
Madagascar, when he speaks of them by the contemptuous desig- 
nation, ‘Methodist missionaries.’ We have little doubt that the 
labours of these despised men will continue, and be the theme of 
praise to God long after the sad memories of French failure and 
Romish perversion have passed away.* 

If the historical sketch we have given, drawn from various 
authentic sources, and partly from M. Galos himself, teaches any 
lesson, it is, as we have already said, that France is incapable of 
peaceful colonization. As to the claim of sovereign rights, it is 
difficult to see on which of its several defeats and failures that 
claim can be founded. What, then, is to be done with the 
private treaty, conceding so much to M. Lambert, on the strength 
_ of which a company has been formed under imperial auspices, 
and in which the people of France have embarked some capital, 
and whose agents have already sailed? The new government of 
Madagascar have repudiated it, while they respect the general 
treaty with France. In the ‘Report of the Governor to the 
‘ Administrative Council upon the Foundation of the Company 
‘and upon the Organization of the Mission of Exploration,’ it is 
frequently stated that the ‘enterprise ought to be essentially 
‘ pacific and with a view to civilization ; former attempts, with 
the causes of their failure, are referred to, and it is declared that 
the ‘new era is favourable to civilization by means of peace, 
‘commerce, and industry.’ It is further stated that ‘the com- 
‘pany founded upon M. Lambert’s treaty is purely commercial, 
‘and unconnected with any projects of conquest and political 
‘domination. The company also takes credit to itself for 
having ‘declined the right of coining, and of setting up estab- 
‘lishments of public utility, because those are rights partaking of 
‘the attributes of sovereignty. And, on the other hand, it has 
‘been decided that the company shall be accessible to other 
‘nations, and to the English in particular.’ + All this commands 
our highest approbation ; and yet here is an article written in 


* For an appreciative view o: their labours we would refer the reater to the 
‘Report of the British Embassy to the Governor of Mauritius,’ in Nov., 1$61, 
extracted in Missionary Magozine, Feb., 1862. 

Revue des Deuc Mond:s, p. 707. 
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the most able journal of France—a journal enjoying a world- 
wide reputation—which is cledrly informed by the French 
Government, and yet pleads for a warlike carrying out of these 
pacific designs, a barbarous method of extending the benefits of 
civilization. 

Before presenting his ultimatum, M. Galos considers every 
possible chance of carrying out the projects of the company. 
He discusses the possibility of marching a French army to 
Antananarivo ; points out very clearly the insuperable difficulties 
to be overcome {n climate, mountains, want of roads, and 
impossibility of sustaining an army sufficiently large for such a 
purpose; and hopes that the desire of conquest will never 
induce France to risk such sums of men and millions on the task. 
He next discusses the probability of inducing the present govern- 
ment to continue to allow the private contract of Radama II. 
with M. Lambert; he refers to the fact that the company had 
bound the late King in a golden chain of 10 per cent., that his 
mother habitually violated her own laws for gain, and that the 
whole people are greedy of commerce even to covetousness. He 
supposes it possible that the new government may not allow 
all the concessions made to Radama ; that, ‘perhaps, some that 
‘seem to alienate the rights of the King may be meditied, limited, 
‘and subordinated to new conditions; but, he says, ‘ they will 
‘last in principle, and will prove a sufficient basis for a consider- 
‘able enterprise. * But suppose these motives should fail, and 
that M. Dupré, bearing the treaty ratified by the French 
Emperor, is treated as an enemy rather than a friend, and is not 
permitted to carry out the designs of his peaceful mission, what 
will be the position of France, and what conduct must she adopt ? 
Thus he asks, and, like Sisera’s mother, ‘ returns answer to him- 
‘self” ‘that France ought in future to regulate her conduct 
‘toward the Hovas by the estimate she has formed of their 
‘government, and to consult, in her relations with them, whether 
‘hostile or pacific, her own interests.’ 

This being the case, the Hovahs being a half-barbarous people, 
and the dangers of direct conquest of them being so great, he 
insists ‘that a wise and humane policy counsels us to refrain 
‘from any expedition into the territory of Madagascar.” We 

resume from all the context, that his humanity is toward the 
French, for he immediately proceeds to develop a scheme which 
looks not very humane toward the Hovahs. He advises not to 
break relations with the island of Madagascar, but only with the 
Hovahs. It would be easy, he says, to continue friendly relations 
with the people on the coast, and show them so much more 
sympathy that they would be more willing to shake off the Hovah 


* Revue des Deux Mondes, p. 707. 
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yoke. He would not only sustain them with moral sympathy 
but with arms, with refuge in the French territories, in Nosse 
Re and Nosse Cumba, &c. ; and thus expects that the Sakalavas, 
the Betsimsaracas, and the Betanimenes, who have been friendly 
with the French and hate the Hovahs, would rise in insurrection, 
and joiniig with the defeated party in the capital, accomplish a 
revolution in their favour. 

It must be acknowledged, that if all the elements of success 
here enumerated could be depended upon, it looks a very feasible 
scheme. It is not important that we should stay to show in what 
respects the plan differs from the methods and circumstances of 
Clive, to which M. Galos compares it. The differences are 
great. But the peculiarity of the plan is, that it is ostensibly 
designed to civilize a semi-barbarous people, as the writer 
delights to call the Hovahs. Every one who knows anything of 
civilization knows, that just in proportion to its advance, petty 
chieftaincies are merged in wider kingdoms; and the course 
initiated fifty years ago by Sir Robert Farquhar was an attempt 
to realize that idea, which has to a large extent succeeded. 
M. Galos knows that the Hovahs are by far the most civilized 
people in Madagascar, and yet he recommends a plan, and pro- 
fessedly in the interest of civilization, that would set savage 
people upon people who are rising out of that condition, break 
“up a central government, and destroy the hopes of advance, 
which even his own nation seems for a time to have cherished.* 
It is not true, although he says it, that the party who have pro- 
moted the late revolution are ‘the party hostile to progress.’ 
It is not true that they ‘wish to establish the system of ex- 
‘ cluding Europeans ;’ but no one can wonder that they should 
wish to exclude Europeans who would claim to possess all their 
mines and their products, most of their fertile lands and their 
navigable rivers, until they had wrested the country out of 
their hands. France has no right to these privileges except such 
as could be conferred by a drunken debauchee, whose own 
people, though so long accustomed to despotic rule, deemed 
unfit any longer to govern them, and very properly disowned 
the acts of his foolish favouritism or of his drugged insensibility. 
The Hovah people have sought to assert their manhood, and to 
rise above their degradation. They seek no breach with any 
nation ; they ask only to be permitted to act out on their own 
soil, without foreign intervention, the constitution to which they 
have pledged themselves ; and it would reflect eternal disgrace 
on France before the civilized world to listen to the advice of a 
writer who recommends the atrocities of savage war to civilize, 
and enslavement to elevate. 

* For a view of the savage character of these peoples sce Dupré, pp. 234-7. 
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The revelations made by Commodore Dupré, head of the 
French mission, in his book entitled ‘ Trois Mois de Séjour & 
‘Madagascar’ (now withdrawn from circulation), are sufficient to 
show that the nobles of Madagascar were never friendly even 
to the treaty of friendship and commerce; and that their present 
repudiation of the treaty with Lambert is only consistent with 
all their previous feeling. He says :— 


Ki iy The meeting was numerous, of two hundred probably, 
and very animated. There was all but unanimity against its 
acceptance. A volume of objections emanated from this systematically 
hostile assembly. The majority would have nothing to do with it ; 
the more moderate demanded changes which would have rendered 
the treaty impossible. The general opposition—so violent that the 
mnost enlightened feared to controvert it, lest they should thereby 
exasperate the mass—succumbed before the will of the King, who 
caused the act to be signed by Rahanirake, and two other pleni- 
potentiaries named at the last moment, and who signed it himself to 
show that his decision was irrevocable. No one breathed a word.’* 


In another part of his book he thus describes one of the Hovalh 
officers, Raharalahy, who had been his host at the capital :— 


‘ He appears to have understood better than any of his fellow- 
countrymen the superiority of European civilization. His fortune is 
not large, but he is a member of one of the principal families in the 
country ; he was the first husband of Queen Rabodo. He passed at 
Antananarivo as a partisan of French interests. . . . If those 
who slander him, and counteract his influence, possessed his intel- 
ligence, his disinterestedness, his moral sense, and his patriotism, 
Madagascar would be on the eve of becoming a civilized country.’ 
This officer, he subsequently implies, was the only noble favour- 
able to the adoption of the treaty. 

With this knowledge of the hostility of the Malagasy nobles, 
literally to a man, the French people should not have been so 
ready to enter into engagements involving such a serious ex- 

nditure of men and means. They cannot plead that they were 
ignorant of it, for in the Report of the Governor of the Com- 
pany to the Administrative Council it is all-pervasive. They 
everywhere provide guards against it. They entered upon their 
engagements with their eyes open; and it is certainly not 
reasonable for them to expect that the people who opposed 
their despotic sovereign while he lived will quietly yield the 

* P. 136, et seq. 

+ P.91. We found it impossible till in the press to procure M. Dupré's 
book. The pamphlets also relating to the Madagascar Company were steadily 


refused, and we are indebted for the loan of them all to a friend. Had we 


possessed the former at an earlier period, more extracts should have been made 
from it. 
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point now that he is dead; and to pretend that they were 
driven to the extremity of war by the disappointment of 
their hopes would be one of the most open and transparent 
misrepresentations. 

It is a matter of regret to us to find that the British Consul 
does not sustain that position in the pages of M. Dupré which a 
representative of our country should.’ He is thus alluded to 
shortly after his official entry: —‘M. Packenham complained to 
‘me of the cold reception he had experienced; and knowing 
‘him worthy of the King’s confidence, I promised to do my 
‘ utmost to dissipate the unjust prejudices of which he was the 
‘ victim, and of which one of his own countrymen was the cause,’ * 
This countryman, the same informant tells us, was Mr. Ellis, 
whom M. Dupré, identifying his own diplomatic interests with 
that of the British Consul, denominates ‘our common enemy.’ 
We can hardly believe, even on the Commodore’s testimony, 
that a British Consul should stand by, and knowingly, and with- 
out remonstrance, permit the island of Madagascar to be vir- 
tually handed over to the French. We know that the praise of 
some persons is equivalent to the severest censure. We feel that 
the patronage of a British representative by the representative 
of France reflects little honour on the man or his nation; and 
- we sincerely wish Mr. Packenham may be able to explain his 
position in these affairs in a satisfactory manner. 

The question for Madagascar is now serious. Shall that land 
be permitted to sink into the hands of France through the bar- 
barous method proposed by M. Galos? Shall it be compelled, 
just on the eve of its rising into importance as a free nation 
under a constitutional government, to sink under the dominion 
of the absolute government of strangers, whose rule at home and 
abroad is military, and only military, and whose attempts upon 
this island for three hundred years have been characterized by 
rapacity, ferocity, and failure? Has Great Britain no word of 
mediation to utter on such an occasion which may arrest the 
outbreak of strife, and yet save a country on which she too has 
had possessions, to which she is bound by friendly treaty, and 
which owes nearly all its civilization to the influence of her sons? 
Many are looking for that kind of friendly mediation which may 
save Madagascar from destruction, and England and France from 
indelible disgrace. 


p. 213. 

t+ M. Dupré is not always trustworthy. It would amuse many of our readers 
to read pp. 214 and 221 of his book, in which he describes Mr. Ellis as giving 
away ‘a great quantity of money.’ He constantly acknowledges his great 
influence, while he has no good to say of him; and by attributing it to an im- 
possible bribery, pays the highest compliment to him. 
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EPILOGUE 
oN 


AFFAIRS. 


ConTINENTAL politics are unsettled. 

Russia has the wheel of Catherine in the flesh of Poland. By 
aiming at too much that ill-fated people seem to have lost all. Yet, 
according to the meridian of New York and Washington, the 
Emperor Alexander is the most benevolent of sovereigns, and 
Russian officers are the models of military gentlemen. 

Germany has played but a sorry part in European politics since 
1848. It is now looking wonderfully military. Holstein, it seems, 
must be a German territory. It will be well if its occupation can 
take place without bloodshed. At present all is concord in the 
Federation. A time has come in which a German may be loudly 
patriotic without the fear of a dungeon. But while the people will 
one thing, the Courts of Prussia and Austria will another; and 
what the fate of his Danish Majesty’s pretensions will be is still in 
the balance. 

Italy holds on in her better course. The patriots are too strong 
for the fanatics, and seem likely to prove so.’ 

In America, the war scale is in favour of the North, and we are 
summoned to rejoice. No doubt the resolve to perpetuate and 
diffuse slavery has been the great motive to war on the part of 
the Confederates ; and it is as little doubtful that the perpetuation - 
of the Union, and not the extinction of slavery, has been the grand 
motive of the Federals. The motive of the Confederates is a deadly 
sin, and the frown of Heaven seems to rest upon it: the motive of 
the Federals is natural, but acted upon in the face of such costs it 
has become monstrous. We cannot wish success to either side. 
To free some millions of blacks at the cost of making corpses or 
slaves of a greater number of whites, can be no pleasant spectaclo 
in the eyes of religion or of humanity. 
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The European Congress. Was it to advise only? What the 
result of that would be we may see in the effect of the appeal made 
to Russia by the Congress of England, France, and Austria. Was 
it to do more than advise? Then a few Olympiads, we fear, must 
pass before Europe will be ripe for that. It is indeed time that the 
‘bloated armaments of nations’ should be reduced. Let France 
challenge the reduction, and it will come. 

The sad event in our history during the last year is the burning 
of Kagosima. We have no sympathy with men who rarely make 
mention of their country but to denounce it as a burglar and a cut- 
throat. It may have been also that the conflagration of the town 
on the first day of the conflict was an accident. But what was done 
on the second day was no accident; and that a// that was done, the 
sending of more than a hundred thousand innocent souls, including 
the sick, the aged, and the young, into homelessness and want, 
should be described by our authorities, naval and civil, as fitting 
and satisfactory—that was no accident. Well might an eminent 
preacher say, when denouncing this deed from the pulpit, ‘The 
‘name of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles through you.’ 


ON BOOKS. 


1. From Matter to Spirit. By C. D.; with a Preface by A. B. 
Longmans. 


This volume consists of reports of spirit manifestations by C. D., extending 
over ten years, and which are fully credited by the relator. ‘The author of the 
Preface, said to be Mr. De Morgan, deposes to the character of C. D., and states 
that he has himself witnessed things that cannot be explained from known 
natural causes ; but that concerning the unknown causes which have produced 
such phenomena he has no communication to make. We need not say more to 
show the kind of interest which attaches to the publication. 


. Exploration of the Interior of the Labrador Peninsula, 
the Country of the Montagnais and Nasquapee Indians. 
By Henry Youte Hinp, M.A. Two Vols. Longmans. 


These volumes give a description of an excursion party up the Moisie, one of 
the largest rivers in Labrador. ‘The publication is not all it might have been, 
but it is interesting, and gives geographical information not to be found else- 
where. 


3. Their Majesties’ Servants; or, Annals of the English Stage, 
from Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. By Dr. 
Doran. Allen & Co. 


The public need not be apprised that the subject which Dr. Doran has here 
taken up is one on which he is competent to write with accuracy and in « 
manner which is sure to interest the reader. 


4. Social Life in Munich. By EpwarD WILBERFORCE. 
Allen & Co. 


An attractive and instructive book, on a city full of attraction, and full cf 
instruction too, for those who are willing to learn. 


5. History of Newfoundland from the Eurliest Times to the 
1860. By the Rev. CHARLES Longmans. 


Mr. Pedley’s book would have been more pleasant reading had his style been 
more simple and natural. But those who wish information on the political and 
social condition of Newfoundland may find a large amount of it in his pages. 


6. Life of William Blake, ‘ Pictor Ignotus ;’ with Selections 
from his Poems and other Writings. By the late 
ALEXANDER GILCHRIST. Two Vols. Macmillan & Co. 


The life of an eccentric man of genius, poet and artist, full of anecdotes con- 
cerning artists and literary people, and written in the spirit of hero-worship. 
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7. Art and Fashion ; with other Sketches, Songs, and Poems. 
By CHARLES SWAIN. 
Mr. Swain has been chanting poetry within sight and sound of the cotton- 


mill for a lifetime—and that not a short one. This volume shows that his 
pathos, and his sense of beauty, have not forsaken him. 


8. Diary of a Pedestrian in Cashmere and Thibet. By 
Captain Knicut, 48th Regiment. Bentley. (See Art. V.) 


9. A Mining Journey across the Great Andes, By Major F. 
Ienacio Ricarp. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
There are points on which the writer might have given fuller and more 
satisfactory information concerning the mineral wealth of the Argentine 
Republic, but he has reported more on that matter than any of his precursors. 


10. Father Mathew, a Biography. By Joun FRancis 
Macurire, M.P. 


The impartial life of a man who did much to mend others, but who, with his 
real excellence, was not beyond the need of mending himself. 


11. A Personal Narrative of Thirteen Years’ Service among 
the Wild Tribes of Khondistan, for the Suppression of 
Human Sacrifice. By Major-General JoHN CAMPBELL, 
C.B. Hurst & Blackett. 

It has become known that the Khonds not only practise infanticide, but have 
been long accustomed to propitiate the earth-god by human sacrifices. General 


Campbell’s account of the country and people, and of the manner in which their 
cruelties have been suppressed, is full of interest. 


12. The Works of William Shakespeare. Vol. I. Edited by 
WILLIAM GEORGE CLARKE, M.A., and Joon GLoveR, M.A. 
Vol. II. Edited by WILLIAM GrorGE CLARKE, M.A., and 
Wittram ALpIs Wricut, M.A. Macmillan & Co. 

The aim of the editors of this edition of Shakespeare is to give the reader, as 
far as possible, the pure text of the poet, giving the real or supposed variations 
from it in the foot-notes. Comment, except in relation to this object, is not 
attempted. The whole will be included in eight octavo volumes. The paper is 
good, the type is clear, and the binding is elegant. 


13. Shakespeare Characters, chiefly those Subordinate. By 
CHARLEs COWDEN CLARKE. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Mr. Clarke is an old student of Shakespeare, and brings a geniality of his own 
to the geniality of the great bard. It is a charming book. 


14. Our Old Home. By NatTuanteL HawtHorne. Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 


These volumes contain passages which, in literary skill and power, are worthy 
of the reputation of the writer ; but they are disfigured by such outbursts of Yankee 
spleen and coarseness, that the author is no longer the Nathanicl Hawthorne we 


once knew. From his hands, at least, the ‘Old Home’ has deserved another 
kind of treatment. 
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15. A Winter in Upper and Lower Egypt. By J. A. Hoskins, 
Hurst & Blackett.~ 
An intelligent, if not a highly instructive or vivacious account of Upper and 
Lower Egypt in winter. One tact is especially observable from Mr. Hoskins’s 
pages ; viz., that the injury dene to Egyptian antiquities by the fury of invaders 
through centuries was small, compared with what can be traced of late years 
to the curiosity of explorers. 


16. The Ionian Isles in the Year 1863. By Professor D. T. 
Anstep. Allen & Co. 


Persons who wish to have a veritable account of the Ionian Islands as they 


have been, but more especially as they are, should read Professor Ansted’s volume. | 


It is a very readable book, and instructive on its subject. 


17. Egyptian Mythology and Egyptian Christianity. By 
SAMUEL SHARPE. 

Mr. Sharpe has not gone to Egypt on a Christian pilgrimage. He would have 
us believe that Christianity is little else than a new version of the old Egyptian 
faith. Dr. Mackey has tried his hand at a game of this sort in his ‘ Progress of 
* Intellect.’’ Both writers have made their way into darkness in place of giving 
their readers light. 


18. English Botany; or, Coloured Figures of British Plants. 
Edited by John T. Boswett Syme. The popular portion 
by Mrs. Lancaster. Third Edition. Vol. I. Hardwicke. 


A work which promises, when the other volumes are issued, to be the most 
complete on its subject in our language. It is rich in figures furnished by J. W. 
Salter and the Sowerbys. The present is the third edition. 


19. St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland : a Memoir of his Life and 
Mission. By James Hentuon Topp, D.D. Hodges, 
Smith, & Co. 

Dr. Todd is a divine of decided antiquarian tastes. A book from his pen on 
the subject he has here chosen is sure to be worth reading. But his judgment 
does not keep pace with his erudition. He is great upon small matters, but lacks 
masculine sagacity. The present is the ablest volume we have seen from his pen. 


20. Chronicles of the Schénberg-cotta Family. By the Author 
of the ‘ Voice of Christian Life in Song, &c. Nelson & 
Sons. 

The story of the German Reformation, in which imaginary scenes from 


domestic lite are mixed up with the known events of history. The conception 
of the book is good, and the execution is good. 


21. Quiet Resting-places, and other Sermons. By ALEXANDER 
RALEIGH. Adam & Charles Black. 


Sermons of great beauty and power, such as rarely issue from the press. We 
can only wish them the widest possible circulation. 


22. Progress of a Working Life during Half a Century ; 
with a Prelude of early Reminiscences. By CHARLES 
Kyicut. Vol. I. Bradbury & Evans. 
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The extent to which Mr. Charles Knight's name is interwoven with the history 
of English literature, during a space extending over a past generation to the 
present, is extraordinary. The works he wrote were more than enough for half 
a dozen ordinary labourers. The works he has compiled or edited form a huge 
library, and in nothing can he be said to have failed. The volume before us is 
full of interesting anecdotes. 


23. Forty Days After our Lord’s Resurrection. By the Rev. 
Wriiiam Hanna, LL.D. Edmonston & Douglas. 


The popularity of Dr. Hanna’s recent volume, the precursor of the present, 
has gratitied us much, not only from our great respect for the author, but as it 
indicates a prevalence of good sense and good taste among the readers of 
religious books. The present volume is a fitting companion to its predecessor, 
and will, we hope, be as extensively read. 


24. My Beautiful Lady. By THomas WooLNnerR. Macmillan 
& Co. 


We here have poetry by an artist. Mr. Woolner has made poctry to breathe 
upon us from marble. He has here given it to us in verse. There is the essence 
of poetry in all art, but it is not often possible to realize so much excellence in 
more than one department. 


25. Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. By 
JOHN HANNING SPEKE. Blackwood & Sons. 


This portly volume, with its ample illustrations, will be read by all persons 
interested in geographical discovery with great interest. Captain Speke shows 
that the Nile has, as we have long supposed, more than one source; but that the 
-real source will be found in the White River, which issues from the Nyanza Lake. 
The volume abounds in information concerning the land and people of interior 
Africa. The author, however, has done but scant notice to his precursors. 


26. History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. By 
JOHN Foster Kirk. Two Vols. Murray. 


These two volumes are to be followed by a third. The work is the result of 
considerable learning and investigation, and is pleasantly written. It gives a 
picture of France as it was when her nobles were not unfrequently greater than 
her kings. 


27. Travelling Notes in France, Italy, and Switzerland, of an 
Invalid in Search of Health. Longmans. 


The Invalid in this case is a man of intelligence and taste, and has written a 
book which it is pleasant, and in some respects instructive, to read. 


28. The History of the British Navy, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. By C. D. Yonaz. Two Vols. 
Bentley. 


Mr. Yonge has chosen a stirring theme, and he has treated it in a manner 
proper to it. It is a book likely to be much read, and deserves to be so. 


29. English Sacred Poetry of the Olden Time. Collected and 
Arranged by the Rev. L. B. WHITE. Religious Tract 
Society. 

In all respects a beautiful ‘present’ volume. The type and paper could not 


be better. Tho vignettes are excellent. The selection is in the main good. No 
writer later than Milton or Ken is introduced. 
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30. The Foundations of our Faith. Ten Papers. By Pro- 
fessors AUBERLIN, GEsS, and others. Strahan. 
A series of very able essays on the main points of Christian theology, by men 


who know how to sustain the truth against the more subtle forms of Continental 
speculation. 


31. German Life and Manners. By Henry MayHew. Two 
Vols. Allen & Co. 

Mr. Mayhew knows more of the squalor of the squalid class in England than 
any other Englishman. He goes to Germany on a literary errand, but finds 
there a state of things so much lower still, that he is led to write a book, not only 
about the German poor, but on the manners of the Germans from the highest to 
the lowest. The picture is not flattering, but it is vigorously rendered. 


32. Notes on the Gospels, Critical and Explanatory. Mark 
and Luke. By MELANcTHON JaAcoBus, Professor of 
Biblical Literature. Oliphants. 


A brief and neatly printed commentary, adapted to be useful. ‘The author has 
published a volume on Matthew. 


33. Industrial Biography. Ivron-workers and Tool-makers. 
By Sites. John Murray. 
A welcome supplement to the ‘ Lives of the Engineers.’ The volume begins 
with a brief history of iron-work; then follow a series of biographies, beginning 
with Dud Dudley and ending with William Fairbairn. 


34. Outlines of Theology. By the Rev. A. D. Hopar. Edited 
by WittiAm H. Gootp, D.D., Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Church History. Edinburgh: Nelson & Sons. 


A body of divinity digested systematically in a single volume seems to be in 
keeping with our age, which must make quick work of everything. The book, 
however, presents an able epitome on the matters of which it treats. 


35. Poems by G. WASHINGTON Moore, F.RS.L. Hatchard. 


Mr. Moore is evidently a kindly, well-disposed gentleman, but we think him 
more successful in rebuking the Dean of Canterbury than in courting the Muses. 


36. The Philosophy of Geology. By Davin Pace, F.R.S.E, 
FGS. Blackwood & Sons. 


= Mr. Page has written this modest manual for the assistance of those who wish 
a brief ‘ Review of the Aim, Scope, and Charicter of Geological Inquiry.’ Two 
or three debatable points come up, but on the whole the book is pervaded by the 
caution and sobriety proper to such investigations. 


37. Undertones. By Rospert BucHANAN. Moxon. 


We would not by any means say that Mr. Buchanan has not something of the 
real poet in his nature; but he is so far unfortunate in his metres, and still more 
in his subjects, that we cannot prophesy largely in favour of this volume. The 
old Greek mythology is a worn theme for poctry, with too little reality to awaken 
interest. Where the author contents himself with simplicity and nature, aiming 
at the least, he achieves the most, and his ‘ Undertones’ rise at times to the 
upper regions of his art. 
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88. The Threshold of Revelation. By the Rev. W. S. Lewis, 
M.A. Rivingtons. 

This is the title Mr. Lewis has given to an ‘inquiry into the province and trie 
character of the first chapter of Genesis.’ It is not a philological performance; 
but the manner in which its theological argument is conducted is logical and 
philosophical in a high degree. Looked at largely, and in relation to its special 
object, Mr. Lewis has belief ‘in the real and full inspiration’ of this portion of 
the sacred writings. It is a volume which only a mind of patient culture, and of 
close and intelligent habits of thought, could have written. 


39. Letters of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, froin 1833 to 
1847. Translated by Lady WALLACE. 


This volume embraces the correspondence of Mendelssohn to his death. The 
life of this highly gifted man, and the former volume of his letters, have been 
reviewed in this journal. The letters before published embraced only a portion 
of his youth. In this volume we have the picture of his life and character in his 
later years, when his social relations rose into greater magnitude. 


40. Lectures on the Romans. Vol. I. By the Rev. T. G. 


Horton. Freeman. 


These lectures reach to the close of the seventh chapter of the Epistle. They 
are rather popular than critical. But they are intelligent, earnest, and evan- 
gelical, and give the results of criticism without the process. Their form is the 
only form in which lecturing has been successful in the English pulpit. 


41. Life Triumphant: a Poem. By EvizaBerH ANNE 
CAMPBELL. 
Mrs. Campbell has here completed her poetical rendering of the history of 


-Redemption, The authoress has great facility in throwing sacred subjects into 


verse, and there are minds probably to which they will have a new attraction as 
s0 presented. 


42. The First Week of Time. By CnHartes WILLIAMS, 
Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


This book is designed to show ‘Scripture in harmony with science’ in the 
Mosaic account of the Creation. To write a good book on this subject required 
scientific knowledge, sound sense, and religious reverence; and the author shows 
himself to be possessed of these qualifications. 


3. Analogy Considered as a Guide to Truth. By James 
BucHAnan, D.D., LL.D. Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 


Dr. Buchanan’s work on ‘Faith in God and Modern Atheism Compared’ 
embraces a review of the whole range of modern speculation in relation to Theism, 
and is the most exhaustive and satisfactory book on its subject in our language. 
Much has been attempted of late in the hope of detracting from the reputation of 
Butler’s ‘Analogy.’ In the present volume, extending to some six hundred 
pages, that argument is taken up anew, vindicated, expanded, and presented so 
as to meet the special phases of current thought. It presents a library of 
material to those who would acquit themselves intelligently as defenders of 
revealed truth. 


44. Scenes in the Life of St. Peter: a Biography and an 
Exposition. By James Spence, M.A., D.D. Religious 
Tract Society. 


Those whok now Dr. Spence will be gratified to learn that he has been employ- 
ing his pen on this subject. The volume is simple in style, instructive in matter, 
and devout in spirit. 
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45. The Life of Adam Clarke, LL.D. By the Rev. Saxven 
Dunn. Tegg. 

A life based considerably on letters not before published, and on special sources 


of information. Adam Clarke was a brave man, and with too strong an 
individuality to make a good Methodist. 


46. Sayings from Shakespeare. By Joun Marsu. Simpkin. 
An elegant book for the table or the sofa. The selection is, on the whole, good. 


47. A History of the World from the Earliest Records to the 
Present Time. By Puitip Situ, B.A. Part I. Walton 
& Maberly. 


Mr. Smith has here undertaken a work of huge extent and responsibility. 
Judging from the part before us, the publication promises to be a useful one. 


48. Ancient Egypt. By the Rev. Gzorce Trevor, Canon of 
York. Tract Society. 


A neat volume, which makes the results of learned investigation into Egyptian 
history and antiquities accessible at small cost. 


49, The Picture Scrap-book. Tract Society. 


A thin, handsome quarto, adapted to be a welcome and instructive present to 
the young. So also is By-gone Days in our Village, published by Oliphant; George 
Stanley ; or, Life in the Woods, published by Routledge; and especially Fireside 
Chats with the Youngsters, and Busy Hands and Patient Hearts, published by 
Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


50. Mystical Philosophy and Spirit-Manifestations. Hamilton. 
The title of this work indicates its nature. It consists of selections from a 

correspondence between Louis Claude de St. Martin and Baron Kirchberger, 

during the years 1792—1797. It furnishes curious information concerning the 

mysticism and spiritualism of that time. 

51. Essays, Scientific, Political, and Speculative. (Second 

Series.) By HERBERT SPENCER. Williams & Norgate. 

These Essays are chiefly reprints. They exhibit most of the characteristics 


which mark Mr. Spencer’s writings, elaboration and intelligence, with some 
things which may be reckoned doubtful or exceptionable. 


52. Love and Jealousy, Europa, and other Poems. By the 
Rev. GerARD Lewis, B.A. Hardwicke. 


Mr. Lewis has not a little of the play of fancy, of the imagination, the feeling, 
and the skill and grace, essential to the poet. The second larger poem in this 
volume, the ‘ Europa,’ is a piece of art which few young poets could have realized 
so well. The Greck elements proper to the picture have been successfully 
brought to it. But the lesser pieces are most to our mind, as the subjects are 
more natural and real. 


58. Memoirs of the Life and Philanthropic Labours of 
Andrew Reed, DD. With Selections from his Journals, 
Edited by his Sons, ANDREW REED, B.A., and CHARLES 
REED, F.8.A. Strahan. 


Dr. Reed was one of those calm, self-possessed men who do much work with 
little noise. IF'ussy men are always feeble. Great men are like the great forces 
of nature: what they do is done in much quietness. The achievements of Dr. 
Reed, so varied and so great, are such as to give him a place among the men of 
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mark in his gencration. His sons have discharged their duty towards his 
memory in a manner creditable to their good sense and good taste. The volume 
contains much which will serve as a contribution towards the history of Noncon- 
formity during the last half-century. 


54. Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker, Minister of 
the Twenty-eighth Congregational Church, Boston. Two 
Vols. By Joun Wetss. Longmans. 


Theodore Parker was « man of genius and power. The intensity of his nature 
often took the side of justice and humanity, but was often so misguided as to be 
to the last degree mischievous. These well-stored volumes are highly illustrative 
of the course of religious opinion in the United States. In our estimation that 
is their chief value. 


55. Mediatorial Sovereignty, the Mystery of Christ, and the 
Revelation of the Old and New Testaments. By GEORGE 
STEWARD. ‘Two Vols. Hamilton. 


In these two substantial octavoes the author has given us the result of a life of 
reading and thought on theological questions. His style is not good. It is too 
much an afftir of sound, of rotundity, and of involution. But it is less open to 
such exception than it was. The reader must not allow himself to be deterred 
by this impediment from going on, or he may lose much worth a little seeking. 
"The work is one of profound theologies al conception, fitted to be a treasure to any 
man giving himself to a real study ‘of the Bible. We hope to call more adequate 
attention to it in our next Number. 


56. The Evangelic Theory. A Popular Appeal adapted to 
the Times. Tresidder. 


’ An attempt to show the reasonableness of Evangelical doctrine. Scriptural, 
intelligent, and adapted to be useful. 


NOTE. 


WE willingly correct a slight inaccuracy in our article on the ‘ Sinaitic Codex’ 
in the October Number. From information since received, it appears that the 
statement on p. 362, that the envelope was not forthcoming, is not correct. The 
assertion on the same page, about Mr. Hodgkin’s refusing to show the fourth 
letter, should have been, Mr. Hodgkin entirely refused to show any of the 
letters then, but sent them the next week to the late editor of the ‘ Literary 
‘ Churchman,’ for the inspection of those interested in the subject. Our judg- 
ment on the general question is not affected by these particulars. 


